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PREFACE 



Tires and Vulcanizing has been written to meet 
the call for a complete and accurate handbook cov- 
ering the entire field of repairs to automobile, motor 
truck and airplane tires. The book describes in detail 
each operation in all the variations of application aa 
found throughout the country. It has been arranged 
to meet the needs of the beginner and the expert, of 
tire station owners and managers and of car owners 
wishing a knowledge of this trade. 

All of the repair methods are explained step by step 
and all have been selected after extensive tests in 
actual service. By careful application the workman 
will develop into the equal of any in the trade and 
will be able to handle all classes of work in the shop 
equipped with plate, cavities and kettle, together with, 
such regular equipment as is generally found. 

The man already experienced in tire repairing will 
find information of the greatest assistance in the 
further development of his skill. A great deal of new 
information relating to tire work and to the tire busi- 
ness has been gathered and is logically presented. 

The author has been actively engaged in this trade 
for years, both at the bench and while making installa- 
tions of all kinds of equipment. During later years he 
has trained hundreds of tire repair men, both for reg- 
ular work and for the Army. All of the experience 
and methods found best have been embodied in this 
volume in such a manner as to form an everyday work- 
ing guide and practical instructor for all those engaged 
in any branch of the tire repair business. 

The Author. 
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CHAPTER I 

RUBBER, COMPOUNDS AND COTTON 

RUBBER 

Tires are made from rubber, compounds and cot-^ 
ton. These materials are manipulated by hand or 
machinery and combined into the structure of the 
pneumatic tire. A study of them will enable one 
to more fully understand the use, repair and vul- 
canization of tires and other rubber goods. 

Many different kinds and qualities of rubber are 
found in or near tropical countries. It comes from 
shrubs, vines and trees of great height. Rubber 
plants or trees that are producing caoutchouc (rub-^ 
ber) are found in Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Southern 
Mexico, South and Central America, Africa, Ceylon, 
the Malay Peninsula, the East Indies, Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra, and in other territories in smaller quantities. 

The rubber is transported to the dealer or the 
factory in various forms or shapes, which, in most 
cases, depend on the territory from which the rubber 
comes. Such forms are known as knuckles, negro 
heads, balls, thimbles, nuts, tongues, loaves, biscuits, 
crepe sheet, or crude. 

Each territory may have several grades of rubber^ 

9 
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Para rubber is of a dark color, while East India 
rubber is lighter. Some of the grades used commer- 
cially are, ** first latex crepe," *'thin brown crepe,'' 
** thick brown crepe," and ** ribbed smoked sheets."' 
The ** first latex" East India rubber is very light in 
color and is somewhat similar to Ceylon, which is 
used extensively in making thin goods of light color. 
Benguella is a grade of African rubber, wild, of in- 
ferior quality, and dark in color. 

Rubber itself is a chemical compound of carbon 
and hydrogen (CjoHje). The average specific grav- 
ity of pure and commercial rubber is .910, which is 
of interest to the repairman, as the addition of com- 
pounds to rubber increases this weight in relation to 
water at 1.000, after which the rubber ceases to float. 

The rubber in most common use and of the best 
quality is that known as up-river para, a gum con- 
taining only from two to four per cent of resin, and 
which, when washed in the factory, loses only from 
fifteen to twenty per cent of its weight. In many 
other rubbers the loss is from fifteen to forty per 
cent. Up-river para was originally found in the 
upper Amazon regions and in the Brazilian plateaus. 
Since its desirable qualities were discovered, planters 
in oth^r countries, such as Ceylon and the Malay 
Peninsula, have been making a specialty of planting 
these trees. Most rubber was formerly gathered from 
trees which grew wild, but now most of it comes from 
cultivated plantations. 

The Heava trees can be tapped at the age of four 
years, although other varieties will bear earlier. Con- 
trary to general belief, the latex, as the fluid is called, 
is not the sap of the rubber tree, but a fluid found in 
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ing rooms ; for, as it comes from the plant, the milky 
white fluid hardens quickly. In the uncultivated 
regions, the natives dip a stick into the fluid and, by 
holding it over a fire built of certain palms, dry and 
smoke it at the same time, adding layer after layer 
until a large ball is formed. 

The planters, however, do otherwise, as their output 
is too large to be handled in that way. They first 
pour the latex into shallow pans, adding a certain 
amount of acetic acid to hasten coagulation. Then, 
when suflSciently hard, the rubber is taken to the 
drying room and there allowed to dry untihall mois- 
ture is gone. This may take several weeks. The sheet 
is finally taken to a large smoke-filled room and 
smoked. This smoking not only preserves the rubber 
but improves the quality. 

Rubber is sometimes sent to the factory in a crude, 
unwashed state. The forms usually coming from the 
plantation are loaves, biscuits, crepe sheet and crude. 
Crepe and smoked rubber should be well dried before 
shipment, as snould the cases or boxes in which it is 
packed. When placed in storage or when shipped, 
ventilation should be provided, so that air can pass 
through and around the cases. A dry room or bin 
is advisable in order to keep moisture from the raw 
rubber, thus preventing it from becoming mouldy or 
sticky. Upon arrival at the factory, the rubber is cut 
up, broken down, and washed ; unless it should happen 
to come in smoked sheets which are, as a rule, clean. 

Breaking and Washing. — At the factory, the rubber 
is first cut and placed in warm water, then broken 
down by rollers. The washing machine consists of 
two grooved rollers working opposite each other. One 
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. at the best, generally requires several weeka. The 
sheets are usually hung in a room heated to a constant 
temperature by a stream of warm air. There are 
several other methods of drying, but this is the one 
mostly used. 

Mastication.— The object of this operation is to 




knead the rubber as it conies from the drying room 
until soft enough to allow the introduction of the 
various compouuds used in vulcanizing. Th§ milla 
are similar to the washing mills, except that the rollers 



ig the sulphur evenly and slowj 
rked in. Compounds are then 

after which the mixture can b 
m through it the other directioi 

the compounds. This is coni 
IS been properly rolled. After i 
•equired compounds, a strip is 
the testing room, where it is 
the various qualities desired. 
riiig. — This is done in a large 
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perature in accordance with the kind of compounded 
rubber that is to be worked. Gums used commercially 
are then sheeted to a thickness depending on the use 
to which they will be put. 

Fabrics are frictioned first, then skim-coated with 
the frictioning gum or compounded rubber to suit 
tliem for the use intended. These fabrics can be cut 
into strips of the necessary width, either on the bias 
or straight, by the use of an attachment on the calen- 




Flgrure 5. — Para rubber. 1 — fine para crepe. 2 — coarse 
washed para. 3 — ribbed smoked sheet. 4 — compounded 
tread. 



der. After cutting, the gums or fabric are rolled with 
a cloth or holland backing ready for shipment and use. 
The foregoing describes, in a general way, rubber 
and its manipulation as prepared for use in connection 
with pneumatic or solid tires. 

COMrOUNDS 

As rubber itself is not a substance that will stand 
wear or abuse, it must, therefore, be compounded. 
The addition of compounds to rubber and the heating 
of the mass causes a change in the physical character- 
istics. This change will, according to the kind of com- 
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pound used, add a finish, add temper, hasten a cure, or 
olitain a color or other result required from the in- 
dividual mix, while at the same time leaseninR the cost 
of the 7)roiliiet and retaining the properties of rubber 
itself. The [-nni|i.mnds are claasi6cd according to the 
r(.'suUs that tlify will produce, namely: 



SIS' 




Hastening or <[uick cure compounds (aeoclerators) 
to dct-rease euriiift time. 

Hardening or tempering compounds to increase the 
wearing life. 

Softening eonipounds to increa.se resiliency. 
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Filler compounds to add volume and decrease the 
cost; also for wear. 

Resistance compounds and oils to add life to the 
rubber and protect it while in use. 

Pigments used for coloring. 

The compound most essential for the vulcanization 
of rubber is sulphur, which may run in quantity from 
two to as high as ten per cent, according to the uses 
of the mix. Endeavors have been made to provide a 
substitute for sulphur, but at this time none has been 
found practical for general use. The low cost of 
sulphur still makes it the leading agent for causing 
vulcanization. 

The following is a list of compounds generally 
known and used in compounding rubber for various 
uses: 

Aluminum Flake. — An inert heat resistant which toughens 
rubber. 

Antimony Sulphide (Red or Orange). — Pigment used in 
coloring rubber. 

Asbestos. — Low conductivity of heat makes it valuable 
in steam packing. 

Asphaltum. — A softening compound; retards blooming, 
limits oxidation and increases density. 

Atmido. — A snow-white filler of low specific gravity and 
indifferent to acids. Used in small portions to increase 
strength and resiliency in soft rubber goods. Also used 
in larger portions to make hard compounds and to resist 
superheated steam. 

Barytes. — Heavy white filler material, which increases re- 
sistance and adds weight. Also a pigment for white rub- 
ber goods. 

Blue Lead. — Cheap heavy filler often displacing barytes. 
Produces a black color. 

Borate of Zinc. — A white pigment occasionally used. 

Burnt Umber. — Dark brown pigment; inert, and a good 
filler. Often used in brown and maroon goods. 
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r(i(o»i( i.— Used to hasten vulcanisation. 

Corbunalc of Cofc; wntv—'Whiling. need only as a filler. 

Chnrcoat, ^niiiio'. — Made froni bones; absorbs odors and 
is used In packing to withstand heat. 

ChtirconI, Vej/p/'ihl''.— Made from burnt wood; used in 
certain vulcanite and Insulated wire compounds. 

Cork. — Used In rubber as a binding material. At one 
time used with rubber to make It waterproof. Also nsed 
to resist heat, 

Emery, — Used in the manuracture of vulcanite wheels. 

Firf Vlaii, — Mixed with rubber and dissolved In tar, olL 
and sulphur. Forms a compound which, when applied to 
but joints, cures at once, 

t'rrnrli Title. — Ground and gifted to be need for tire lubrl- 

l-aiiii) Bine t.— Inert and nsed as a pigment for black rub- 

l.nnr [Mr l-ltirkfd) , — ^Used In email quantities to Increase 
harness and decrease curing time. 

I.ilhiirij':. — A lead compound valuable as a filler. Also 
hastens curing to a marked degree. Delivers a degree of 
hardness. 

l.ilhop'inc. — A pigment used when white rubber Is desired. 

,Uri,{;nrsin.— Increases toughness and resilience. Also hast- 
ens and increases hardness. 

^flln^|<l»r■1<^. — Use to hasten vulcanization of rubber used 

.Mnriirii Riifpftirfc, — A pigment used for red rubber goods. 

Oir.?. — Castor, linseed, and rape oils are used as fillers. 

Pliiiiibii'jo. — Sometimes called black lead, less combustible 
than most Ingredients and therefore used in articles capa- 
ble of withstanding great heat. Inert. 

Poirnrrrd Chalk. — Used as a filler. 

Potrdcrrd Coal. — Cheapest for making jet-black, semi-hard 

Rubber Waste. — Used as a filler after being reclaimed, 

Ronp.ttonr.—Vaeii in place of talc to keep rubber surfaces 
from slicking. Also as an adulterant. 

ftiilphide of I.ca.<l.—Vse6 as a black pigment and also for 
resiliency. 

Sii/pIiHr— Without which rubber cannot be vulcanized. 
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Sulphur nins from two to ten percent in rubber compound- 
ing. 

Whiting. — Made from English chalk. Used more exten- 
sively than any other compound except sulphur. Increases 
hardness. 

Zinc Oxide. — Used to a large extent in compounding white 
rubber goods, also for tempering rubber. 

There are altogether about two hundred different 
compounding materials, each having its individual 
use for the manufacturer. The following are some 
of the less known or used; aluminite, asphalt, cam- 
phor, clay, fossil flour, gelatine, graphite, leather 
waste, paraflBne, pitch, pumice, sawdust, sand, shellac, 
slate, starch, tar, varnish, wheat flour and white l^ad. 
Other colors are yale blue, saxon blue, chrome yellow 
and chrome green. 

Compounds mixed with rubber for use in the manu- 
facture of the original tire vary somew^hat from those 
used in the repair materials, as the time of cure is 
usually cut down when making the repair. The as- 
sembling of rubber with the compounds in batches or 
mixes for various uses is done at the factory by ex- 
perienced laboratory men who, ordinarily, are the only 
ones who know just what compounds are used or what 
quantity is added. Every use requires a different 
formula, as is shown by some of the following com- 
pounds used with rubber. The percentages given are 
approximate : 

Original Tread Stock (White). — Usually composed of 
smoked sheet 459^, sulphur 4%, magnesia 2%, lithopone, 
25%, zinc 24%. 

Repair Tread Gum^ (White). — Smoked sheet 30%, re- 
claimed rubber 15%, sulphur 4%, barytes 20%, magnesia 
4%, zinc 25%, lime, 1 to 2%. 
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Cushion Glim.— Smoked sheet 7S%, sulphur 4":',. lliharee 
2</o. haryles 147„. 

Tube Repair Gum. — Smoked sheet 457r, reclaimed rub- 
Tjer 207,, sulphur G^p. litharge 2%, zinc 27%. 

Tube Sfort.— Smoked sheet 80 to »>%. aulphur 1^ to 
2%. antimony 15% vihen used in red lubes. 

Solid Tire fi fort. —Rubber 40%. reclaimed rubber 1(1%, 
sulphur B%, zinc 20%, UtbaTge IO7,, alunilniuii (lake 14%. 

Rubber, Avhen crude, ■will get sticky or soft in time, 
Tiencc the reason for vulcanization which will make 
the ingredients unaffected by temperatures ranging 
frtini zero up to l!t5 degrees. It is up to this point 
thiit rrude rubber begins to soften and flow, according 
to the eonipound.s used. There are many kinds of 
vuleanization wliii-h take place throupb the applica- 
tion (if heat, acids, or vapor to the rubber. These can 
.be classified and grouped as follows: 

Tint Curc—TiTy; i 
the rubber. Wet; 1 

Acid Cure. — Dipped method; in which the article la sub- 
TiierReri for a short time In carbon-disulphide and chloride 
of sulphur or tn other acids. This is used mostly for thin 
rubber goods. 

Viipiir Cure. — Made by placing thin rubber goods in a. 
heated cabinet or room and alloivinE the infusion of chloride 
of sulphur vapor around the article for a period of time. 

The above methods will be fully explained later in 
■connection with the various kinds of work. 

It should be remembered that all vulcanizing opera- 
tions consist of the use of a proper container for hold- 
ing or securing absolute pressure, nceessary heat and 
correct time of cure as applied to the compounded 
Tuliber. 
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COTTON AND FABRICS 

Cotton countries, like rubber countries, are located 
in the warm territories on both sides of the equator. 
However, they extend farther toward the temperate 
zones. Cotton requires a warm climate and proper 
ground conditions in order to thrive. A country low 
in altitude gives the better cotton. 

White Sea Island cotton is a high grade long fibre 
cotton, the staple averaging about 1% inches in 
length. It is rated as a leading standard cotton for 
tire fabrics. The seed from which this cotton is 
grown was originally imported from the Bahama Is-^ 
lands and planted on the low islands along the coasts 
of Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida. It is a 
light colored cotton of extra long and strong fibre. 

Egyptian cotton is used to a large extent in the 
manufacture of tire fabrics, being raised along the 
Nile in Egypt and shipped into the cotton mills for 
spinning and weaving. It is also raised in certain 
localities of the United States and in Brazil from 
imported seeds. A quantity of short fibre will be 
found in Egyptian cotton. 

Domestic cottons consist of several grades, varying 
from a medium to a long staple cotton. The Orleans, 
Texas and Mobile, Peelers, and Benders grades con- 
stitute those which are raised in Southern States from 
domestic crops. Among other grades are the Pima 
and Yuma cottons of Arizona, being originally grown 
from imported Egyptian seeds, and having a staple 
about iy2 inches long. Durango cotton comes from 
California, having a staple of about 1^4 inches. The 
Mississippi Delta grows a medium short staple cot- 
ton of about 1 inch, which is termed Delta cotton. 
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All cotton is graded according to the condition or 
strength and length of the fibre and is sent in bales 
to the factories, where it is picked, carded, combed 
and drawn for spinning into the proper thread re- 
quired by the tire manufacturer for his fabrics. The 
cotton is then made into square woven fabric of 
different weights, or ia connected by cross threads 




tor use in a patent weave cord fabric. In the eord 
fabric, a spnn cord of heavier weight is used. In 
some oases; cotton is sent to tire factories to be twisted 
into heavy cords for the cable eord tire. 
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In all cases the material is inspected, bleached, 
washed, and dried and is accepted to be without blem- 
ish by the tire manufacturer. It is examined for 
tensile strength, exact weave, weight per square yard, 
and quality of fibre, being passed over lights to find 
defects. 

Some of the grades used by the tire manufacturers 
are as follows : 

Combed Sea Islarid Cotton Fabric, for building 
fabrics^ cord fabric, and cable cords. 

Combed Egyptian Fabric, used for the same pur- 
poses, also bead covers, etc. 

Combed Peeler Fabrics, used for the same pur- 
poses, bead covers, etc. 

Carded Egyptian Fabrics, used for the same pur- 
poses, bead covers, etc. 

Combed Peeler Fabrics, used for breaker fabric. 

No great quantity of Sea Island cotton is used; 
Egyptian and domestic cotton in long or medium 
staple being commonly employed. 

Square woven fabric for building in the tire runs 
from sixteen to seventeen and one-half ounces per 
square yard. Cord fabric is usually lighter, running 
from thirteen to fifteen ounces per square yard, al- 
though some tire manufacturers are making a heavier 
cord fabric. In the square woven fabric the cords or 
threads cross each other at right angles. In the cord 
fabric tire the cords are parallel and imbedded in the 
friction so that they do not touch. They are con- 
nected by small cross threads which hold them m 
place until on the tire. The cable cord is twisted 
and placed in the tire in the same manner as the 
cord fabric, namely, parallel. The cable cord has 
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uu cross thread and the friction stock is impregnated ■ 
througluiut the cord. 

The frictloiiiiiK of rubber stock to fabrics is 
handled in sciniewliat the same manner as the process 
(if calendering gums. The calender operates ander 
the same method ; but, as stated before, the center roll 
runs faster than the two outside rolls, this being the 
mpaiis of applyinfi the friction material. The upper 
and lower rolls are hot to a point of sizzling, with 
the center roll somewhat cooler. The center mil is 
sheeted with rubber. The fabric or cord fabric is 
run through the rolls and the friction stock forced 
into the material, as it leaves the center roll and im- 
beds into the meshes of the fabrics. 

Fabrics for various uses are skim coated after fric- 
tioning and are handled in the same method as when 
frietioned, except that the rolls are cooled and the 
center and lower rolls run at the same speed. The 
rnlls are net to allow for the proper thickness of the 
skim coat, and the frietioned fabric is started through. 



CHAPTER II 

PNEUMATIC TIRES 

Many kinds of pneumatic tires are on the market. 
However, they can all be placed in three classes; 
namely,' fabric, cord fabric and cable cord tires. 
Fabric tires and cord fabric tires are similar in car- 
cass construction, while there is a considerable differ- 
ence in the construction of cable cord tires. Various 
differences in the bead construction and ending of 
the plies will be found in all kinds. It is therefore 
Dt the utmost importance that the construction of all 
kinds of tires be known, especially from the sectional 
end views of the tire. 

Making Tires. — Tires are made both by machine 
and by hand. In the factory, all materials are tested 
and cut to the proper widths and lengths. They are 
then delivered to the builder, as the tire maker or 
svorkman is called, ready for application to the core 
[>r parts of the tire. 

To build the tire, a core of iron, either in a sec- 
tional, solid or shell type, is cemented with one coat 
[)f core paint and placed on the spider or spindle of 
the building stand ready for application of the mate- 
rials. The fabric is then applied to the core with 
three-fourth-inch laps at the splices and stitched down 
Dver the bead, either by hand or machine. 

In hand building, one ply is added at a time, with 
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Figure 8.— 11 



bi'iiisr rolled or spun on thi» core from rolls and cut 
when the proper number of plies are placed. 

Thi' insertion of the bend varies accordin<r to the 
maker. Sonic insert the bead after two plieicif fabric 
have been placed on Ibc core and the additional ply 
;.. i,,.;it ,.,-r„. (., *(>.. t^., ..r lUr. I,.,',,! Other mannfac- 
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turers insert the bead after all the fabric has been 
applied. 

Where the splices go over the bead, the three-fourth- 
inch lap is usually cut down to one-fourth inch. After 
the fabric plies have been built up and the bead core 




Fig-ure 9. — Finishing tlrea. 

inserted, all surplus fabric extemling over the toe 
of the bead is trimmed. The bead cover or chafing 
strip is applied, two usually being used on large size 
tires. 
Por double cure or semi-cure tires, gum strips are 
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side walls, cushion, breaker and tread are applied 
before the cure. 

Cord fabric tires are similar in construction to the 
fabric tire, being usually hand built in about the same 
way as hand built fabric tires. The ending of plies 
at the bead varies according to the manufacturer, in 
securing the proper strength and best arrangement. 
The ply is extended to lap over both the inside and 
outside of the side walls. This will be found on 
Qearly all makes of cord fabric tires. A close study 
of the cross section will show clearly how the plies 
md. 

Cable cord tires are built with two, three, or four 
plies, being made on special machines in most cases. 
En the two-ply cable cord, cotton thread is twisted 
into the proper size cable cord, being at the same 
time impregnated with the friction material. On 
5. D. staple types, a steel core is employed, to which 

attached a special ring for holding the staples. A 
layer of cushion is applied to the core and a layer 
)f cords applied by a special machine with steel 
fingers which automatically carry the cord diagonally 

k and forth across the core until a complete layer 

added. A ply of cushion is again added and the 
jecond ply of cords built up in a direction opposite 
:o the first. The tire is removed and the bead is 
jompleted by the application of a split bead core. 
Bead covers and stiffening strips, including the side 
vail, breaker and tread, are applied to make the 
;ire ready for curing. 

In four-ply cable cord tires, the cotton is impreg- 
lated and twisted into cords, then rolled on a special 
jized drum which has a spiral slot for cutting through 
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then wrapped by machine and placed in the kettles 
for curing. With either method of curing, good tires 
can be made by proper attention to the quantities of 
material used jand the proper workmanship. 

When the tires have been cured, they are tested 
under pressure, trimmed, inspected, marked, and all 
defective tires set aside. The others are wrapped 
and stored for shipment. 

The average pneumatic tire is composed of ap- 
proximately fifty-three per cent rubber, twenty-three 
per cent compounds, and twenty-four per cent cotton 
fabric, by weight. In cost, fabric is greatest, labor 
and overhead expense next, rubber third, and com- 
pounds last. It is safe to say that fabric represents 
over fifty per cent of the cost of production. Labor 
and overhead make practically twenty-five per cent, 
due to the present cost of labor. Rubber, which has 
been decreasing in value in the past years, represents 
about twenty per cent, which leaves approximately five 
per cent for compounds in the present tires. 

SPECIFICATIONS REQUIRED BY THE GOVERNMENT 

Fabric tires, in order to be of the first class and in 
good condition, should carry a load determined by 
their size, should stand inflation to twenty pounds 
to the cross section inch, and should have the manu- 
facturer's name and serial number, together with a 
marking as to the year and month in which made. 
All splices should be gum stitched and of the number 
of plies for that standard size. Splices should be 
three inches apart and stepped around the tire. 
Fabric ought to be domestic long fibre or Egyptian 
long staple, there being very little white Sea Island 
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and side wall constitute the covering of the tire and give 
protection and wearing qualities to the tire and carcass. 
They do not have any strength as far as resisting the air 
pressure is concerned. Tread designs are plain, ribbed 
or driving tread and non-skid. In the non-skid class, two 
kinds are encountered, the raised non-skid and the vacuum 
type. The practicability of the two types as non-skids bears 
greatly upon the conditions under which they are run, 
whether on city pavement, hard highways or country roads. 
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Figure 11. — Parts of the tire. 

Tread Line. — The meeting of the tread at the side walls. 
On some moulded tires, the tread line does not show. 

Breaker. — The breaker strip is composed of an open 
woven fabric of heavy cotton, being placed under the tread 
and over the cushion. The breaker takes the concussion 
and shocks from the outside of the tire and distributes 
them evenly over the carcass through the medium of the 
cushion. The breaker makes an even strain at the point 
of contact with the road or other object that the tire may 
encounter. This strain is distributed over approximately 
five to eight times the surface of the original contact. The 
breaker also acts as binder for the tire by stiffening the 
cushion and tread and by giving the tire body. 

Cushion, — ^The cushion is placed under the breaker and 
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Some cord fabric tires have approximately the same 
number of plies as fabric tires; others will carry more 
plies, being of a finer cord fabric. 

Bead Cover, — Sometimes called the chafing strip, is a 
thin fabric, usually about eight ounce, which in most tires 
runs from the toe of the bead over the heel and up the 
side wall from one to one and one-half inches. On smaller 
tires only one ply is used, while on large tires two plies 
are used, and in heavy duty tires two plies of heavier bead 
cover are.used. On some tires the cover continues inside 
the tire. 

Exceptions will be found in which no bead cover is 
used. This is important to know when removing a bead 
cover or in providing for it when none is used. The prin- 
cipal use of a bead cover is to prevent chafing of the iron 
rim against the fabric itself and also to give the bead a 
finish. 

Neck or Bead Channel. — This is the connecting point for 
the layers of fabric when they meet after coming around 
the bead core. At this point there is considerable play 
in the tire and reference is made later as to the procedure 
on repairs at this place. 

Heel of Bead. — The bead heel is that part of the bead 
away from the tube and which, on Q. D. or S. S. tires, fits 
into the rim channel. The vulcanizer will have consider- 
able to do with the heel of bead as the cutting out and 
ending of the ply is made at this point. 

Toe of Bead. — The toe of the bead is the point of the 
bead against the tube when in the case. It is of greater 
importance than the heel in cutting and ending plies on 
cut-down or build-up. 

Bead Core. — This is the nucleus of the bead as a whole. 
Usually composed of heavily compounded rubber or wire 
cable for holding the strength and shape of the bead. 

False Beads. — Many manufacturers make S. S. tires and 
add a false bead for the Q. D. type, there being only a 
bead cover holding the false bead in place. 

Stiffening Strip. — Used mostly on cable cord tires over 
the staples. 

Anchor Strip. — A medium heavy fabric surrounding the 
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bead core and ninniiiB up between the split plies, in 
heavy cord tJres two-ply le used. 

Nolf: Other parts will be encountered, especially In 
punetiire-proof tires and the like. These will automatically 
(aUe care of thetuseives, because, in most cases, metal parts 
are not replaced in llie repair, but are thrown away. 




TYPES Of TIRES 

Tlio type of tire rclnles to the bead construction 
for use on rims. There are three distinct pneumatic 
types in use. The refitilar clincher (soft bead), haa 
an expjuidalile hard rubber core built slightly smaller 
than the wheel or rim for which the size is made. 
This bend type is u.sually forced over an endless rim 
(Fnrd types), the bead coming back under the flanges 
when the whole tire is on. 

The quick detachable bead is similar to the soft 
bead clincher type except that a non -stretch able rub- 
ber core is used and sometimes a wire cable. This 
type of bead requires the removal of a side flange on 
the rim or a split rim for set-up. 
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The straight side bead is made for straight side 
rims and is non-stretchable, the rim being split or one 
aide flange being removable. The straight side type 
is the one now mostly in use and will no doubt take 
the place of all Q. D. types, having been found prac- 
tical for any and all uses. 

Straight side tires have been found to give better 
mileage than clincher or Q. D., due to more air pres- 




Plgure 13.— straight al 



sure in contact with the rim and which holds the 
tire up directly. This is said to have considerable 
bearing on the present increase of standard tire guar- 
antees from 3,500 to 6,000 miles. Most sizes are to 
be made in the future only in a straight side type. 



The present pneumatic tire is made in standard 
sizes of an air capacity sufScient for its intended use 
to cany a specified weight on cars or trucks. In all 
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cases a tire may be conatructed to fit the" same size 
(ii-eater loud, in which case we have the dimensions 
giving the oversize. 

Carrying a greater load than was originally in- 
teiidod for the tire or car results the same a» under- 
infiation, just as if the air were allowed to go down 
iimicr the regulai' weight. An oversize will cause 
IcHs Mtrain on the engine, will give easier riding, and 
shtjuld iiKTease tlie mileage due to less strain on the 







tires. This is especially true on rear wheels, as the 
greater strain comes on them when driving. 

Regular size tires were not made to carry the over- 
size load, and it is at that point that tires nui-st be 
oversized to secure proper mileage, as the oversize is 
constructed to hold more air and is therefore made 
larger, with additional fabric or cord fabric. In the 
cable cord only the size of cord and the capacity 
increase. It must be remembered at all times that 
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the load is actually carried on air and that the tube 
is only encased to hold the air. 

In order to designate the regular and oversize of a 
pneumatic tire it should be understood that the meas- 
urements cover two dimensions; the complete 
diameter of the tire from the outside point of the 
tread, and the height of the cross section of the tire 
from the top of the tread to the toe of the bead. 
This is approximate, as, for example, a 34"x4" tire 
means that it is 34 inches across the complete tire 
to the outside tread or surface (first cure) and that 
it is four inches from the top of the tread to the toe 
of the bead in the cross section. Should you deduct 
the depth of the two cross sections, which would be 
eight inches in this case, from the complete diameter 
of the tire, you would have the rim size; or, in this 
case, a twenty-six-inch rim or wheel. An oversize for 
this tire would be found by adding one-half inch to 
each cross section on the outside of the tire to take 
care of the additional fabric and air space. This 
would make the cross section four and one-half 
inches. You have added one-half inch on each side 
of the tire, or one inch for the complete diameter, 
making the complete diameter thirty-five inches, or 
the oversize a 35"x4V2". You have not changed the 
size of the wheel or rim, for, by taking nine inches 
from the thirty-five inches, you still have twenty-six 
inches for the rim or bead size. By measuring this 
size, these measurements will be found correct. 

In determining the correct oversize which corre- 
sponds to any given regular tire it is only necessary 
to add one-half inch to the cross section and to add one 
inch to the over-all diameter of the tire. 
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PNBUMATIC BEOULAR AND OVEESIZES 

(Showing Load to Be Carried.) 

Over- Load 



I 



28xS 


aw% 


S76 ma. 


30X3 


tMV, 


X7& Ite. 


32x3 


aitaSH 


875 Ibfl. 


30x3 Vj 


81x4 


GTOlbg. 


32x3 Vi 


S8z4 


670 llM. 


32x4 


Ux4)& 


816 Itn. 


31x4 


SBWA 


815 na. 


35x4 


sezfK 


815 Iba. 


36X4 


37x4«, 


816 IbB. 


32)t*M 


83xE 


1100 Ittt. 


84x4% 


SfixE 


1100 IbB. 


36x4'^ 


37x5 


1100 Iba. 


34x5 


36x6 


1200 lbs. 


36x5 


37x5^ 


1300 lbs. 


36x6 


38x7 


2000 lbs. 


S8x7 


40x8 


2720 lbs. 


40x8 


42x0 


3670 lbs. 



The above load capacity is for the rcsular size. 
The oversize capacity may be secured by noting the 
oversize cross section and referring to the oversize 
in the regular size weight. 

In the heavy duty types, 36"xfi", 38"x7", and 
40"x8", a double oversize i.s apparent and this can 
be used by increasing the width of wheel or rim. 

The oversize tire will, in most ca.ses, deliver more 
mileaEo on the regular size load than represented by 
the difference in cost. Most regular size tires are 
now being oversized by the manufacturer in clincher 
bodies and give more mileage than would be ex- 
pected under a straight regular size. 

Practical sizes of heavy duty tires now in use are 
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the 36"x6", 38"x7", 40''x8", and 42"x9'', although 
larger sizes up to 54"xl5" are being tested out for 
use. 

All these large tires have a standard twenty-four- 
inch wheel size, which allows the advantage of plac- 
ing the oversize by changing only the rim to accom- 
modate the tire. On the regular size rim, the next 
oversize can be placed thus: a 36"x6" rim takes 
36"x6" and 38"x7"; a 38"x7" rim takes 38"x7" 
and 40"x8" ; a 40"x8" rim takes 40"x8" and 42"x9", 
and so on up. 

If heavy duty tires are used under the proper 
weight on trucks, unlimited service can be secured 
providing proper care and attention are given the 
tire. Mileage running from 8,000 to as high as 25,000 
is being secured in some cases. 

The adjustment basis on heavy duty tires does not 
necessarily mean a specific mileage guarantee. The 
manufacturer may guarantee 3,500 or 5,000 miles 
and then u«e as high as 8,000 to 12,000 miles as a 
fair basis for adjustment consideration provided 
defects occur under ordinary road and weight con- 
ditions. 

From 90 to 130 pounds pressure has been found 
from actual tests to give the best service on heavy 
duty tires when used under the recommended 
weights, thus: 

m 

36"x6", inflate to 100 pounds. 
38"x7", inflate to 110 pounds. 
40"x8", inflate to 120 pounds. 
42"x9", inflate to 130 pounds. 
44"xl0" inflate to 140 pounds. 
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Heavy duty sixes are made for certain reeo mm ended 
loads, thus: 

;jC"st)" tires give good service on '/a to % to" trucks. 
38"x7" tires give good service on 1 ton tnicks. 
40"xa" tires give good aervice on 11/2 to 2-ton trucks, 
42"x9" tires give good service on S^^-ton trucks. 
44"sl()" tiiTs give good service on S'^j-ton trucks. 

Lnrger sikps of those tires are being tested for Use 
(m trucks up to five-ton, where they will replace solid 
tires niid decrease road shocks, consumption of gaso- 
line, and wear on the truck. The average life of 
lliu tnipk is calculated to be from two to two and 
onc-liaif times greater when equipped with pneu- 
iiuitic tire^. Easier riding and faster transportation 
is iilso si'fiired. If a change from solid to pneumatic 
tires is 1(^ he iiuiik', the work can l>o done by any 
good wheelwright in a few liimvs. 

To arrive at the loiul on the front and rear wheels 
it is only ueeessai'v to drive the front wheels on 
;i scale nnd tlien tlie rear wheels. One-half of each 
weigjil will give the approximate weight per wheel. 
The ciiil of tiie car which is off the scales should he 
level with the otlier. 

Single heavy duty pncumalies jire used up to two- 
ton capacit.v on trucks. Over this weight, either dual 
IHieiiniiitie oi' solids are u-^i'd. 

A large iiiiiiilier of the j>rcisent pneumatic tire sizes 
arc heiiig disi-oiitiiiued and all tire manufacturers 
iire standardizing on imly a sufficient range of sizes 
to take care of the car equipment. The following 
table shows sizes as they will be used or continued 
by most niannfaclurers: 
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1919 AND 1920 OUTPUT 



CONTINUED AFTSB 1920 



Plain ( 


or 


Non- 




Plain or 


Non- 




Rihhed 


Skid 




Rihhed 


Skid 




ZO"xZ" 


CI 


30^x3" 


CI 








SCxS^" 


CI 


30^x3 Mi" 


CI 


30^x3 %" CI 


30^x3 1/^' 


' CI 


Zl"xi" 


CI 


31^x4" 


CI 


31^x4" CI 


31''x4'' 


CI 


32''x3%'' 


ss 


32"x3i^'' 


SS 


32"x3V2'' ss 


32^x3 Vj" 


'SS 


32''x4" 


ss 


32"x4" 


ss 








33''x4'' 


ss 


33^x4" 


ss 


33^x4" SS 


33"x4'' 


SS 


34^x4" 


ss 


34"x4'' 


ss 








32^x4 1^." 


ss 


32"x4%'' 


ss 








33''x4V2'' 


ss 


33"x4Vj" 


ss 








34''x4%'' 


ss 


34^x4 Vj" 


ss 


34^x4 K*" SS 


34''x4%« 


ss 


35''x4V^'' 


ss 


35''x4i/^" 


ss 








Ze"xiy2'' 


ss 


36''x4%'' 


ss 








33 "xS" 


ss 


33"x5" 


ss 








35''x5'' 


ss 


35''x5'' 


ss 


35^x5" SS 


SS'^xS" 


SS 


ST^xS" 


S3 


37''x5'' 


ss 












36^x6" 


ss 




Se^xG" 


ss 






38"x7" 


ss 




SS^xr" 


SS 






40''x8" 


ss 




40''x8'' 


ss 






42"x9" 


ss 









All sizes so far listed have dealt with the American 
rim contours. Millimeter or metric sizes are used for 
foreign cars, the sizes being different for interchang- 
ing. However, for comparison, the metric sizes are 
showTi below, being for two-cure tires. Metric or 
millimeter sizes, compared with the approximate 
American size, will carry the same load to the cross 
section inch, and the American size is multiplied or 
the millimeter size divided, as the case may be, by 25.4 
to arrive at the approximate size in the other. 
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Uandanl 




Standard 




1 III erica n 


,\/r(ric 


American 


Mftric 


28 "x3" 


7lHlx80 


32''x4" 


SlSxKffi 


30"k3" 


750s80 


34"s4" 


875x106 


SO-xSVi" 


760x90 


36"x4'' 


815x105 


32"x3^6" 


810x00 


32"x4V.' 


820x120 


34"3(3Vj'' 


87DrilO 


33-s4^- 


850x130 


36"x3V." 


sniixoo 


34-Ji4yj" 


880x120 


3(i"x4" 


T(15xl05 


36''x4^i" 


020x120 


All othe 


r sizes can 


be figured when required. 



I 



In mjiiiy pases it becomes necessary to know the 
size and kind of tirp used on a car when only the 
make and modpl of the car are available. For this 
purpose a list of car tire sizes should be secured, 
this list showinjr the size of all tires used on any make 
of car. Those listw may ho had from publishers of 
tire rate books, bpinfi issued at frequent intervals to 
cover both new and obsolete cars. 



CHAPTER in 

TIRE INJURY, ABUSE, AND ADJUSTMENTS 

The repairman should not only be able to distin* 
guish the cause of any injury to a tire, but should also 
understand the difference between an injury and a 
defect from the manufacturer's standpoint. Know- 
ing this, his trade will immediately accept him as an 
authority, qualified and able to inspect their tirea 
in all cases before taking them to the tire store or 
sending them to the manufacturer. 

A two-fold object is attained when this is done» 
First: if the tire is not defective and is repairable, 
the work can be secured and expense and trouble 
avoided. Second: the customer will know on what 
grounds he is entitled to an adjustment and can 
bring the matter to the attention of the seller. It 
requires a thorough understanding on the part of 
the repairman to be able to do this with justice to 
both customer and the manufacturer. The maker is 
not going to adjust an abused tire for a buyer of 
single tires unless it shows a defect, and the customer 
should know this. 

In making an inspection of a tire, if a defect oc- 
curs due to faulty workmanship or material, and the 
tire is actually put out of service below the guaran- 
teed mileage, an adjustment is due the customer on 

47 
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tho imruii mileage of the tire. A tire may show a' 
(lu'foft and still, in many caHes, be serviceable to the 
extent of over-running the guarantee. This tire is 
not adjustable on merit, but may be adjuated on 
poliey. No tire manufacturer guarantees his tires 
to mill a mile, the guarantee being that a eertain 
mili'aKO will lie cniisidered as a basis for figuring tho 
adjuslincnt, I'rovidirig the tire was put out of service 
nil iit'eouiit of a defect in workmanship or material. 
All lire niiiiiiiraclurers do not adjust their tires on 
the same iiiilrasn^' bajiis. Some specify 3,500 miles, 
siiiiie 4,000 mill'!), others 6,000 miles, and tires having 
jin adjustment base of 7,500, or as high as 10,008 
miles arc avuiJidde. However, this should not be 
taUcn to mean that the tires arc guaranteed to run 
lli;it mileage. Jlost 3,500 mile casings have been in- 
creased to a G,000 mile guarantee on fabric tires and 
S,<)(K) miles on cords. Sonie makers do not specify 
;uiy niilejige, the adjustment basis being made on the 
general condition of the tire and on defects or eon- 
dilions shown below a certain mileage. In other 
wnrds, a Icriii of satisfaction is used in place of 

Again, the mileage guarantee of a tire should not 
be taken to denote tlic quality, it being only tlie basis 
used i)y the maker for adjustments provided the tire 
wa-; put out of service due to a defect and not from 
'igiii'v or abuse, and wilbin the period designated. 
It can ordinarily be stated that a defect of material 
or workmanship will show u]) on a tire between the 
first and second thousand miles use, and should no 
■iefect appear up to this time, with proper care and 
■'t'-nlioii, 'he tire will probably run until worn out 
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in service. The following guarantee is used by most 

manufacturers : 

Copy of Chiarantee)—'* All pneumatic automobile tires 
bearing our name and serial number are guaranteed to be 
free from imperfections in material and workmanship. Un- 
der this guarantee, tires returned for replacement wiU be 
accepted only when all transportation charges are prepaid. 
If, upon examination, it is concluded that the tires are de- 
fective, we will repair or replace them at our option. 

For tires replaced by us, charges will be made to the 
owners at the time new tires are delivered, for such amounts 
as in our judgment will compensate for the service rendered 
by such replaced tires. Tires worn out in usual or unusual 
service, abused knowingly or unknowingly, misused, used on 
rims, not bearing (certain specified) stamps, or injured 
through accident or design, are not covered by this guar- 
antee. 

Our tires are not guaranteed (or are guaranteed) to give 
any specific (or for so many) miles of services, and any 
and all guarantees are expressly waived by any purchaser 
of these tires who uses in them any substitute for air, 
or uses them under weights in excess of those for which 
the various tires are recommended, or does not keep them 
Inflated to the pressure recommended by us.*' 

No reliable repairman will knowingly state that 
tires are guaranteed to run any specific mileage. He 
should educate the trade on the exact meaning of a 
tire guarantee, both for his own prestige and for in- 
crease in the volume of repair work that is sent in 
for adjustment when nothing is due. In many cases, 
adjustment is refused and the repair work is lost. 
The repairman is in a position to state the truth in 
regard to the tire situation from any angle, provid- 
ing he knows his trade. Any abuse, knowingly or 
unknowingly, will eliminate a claim for adjustment, 
and any injury or abuse in the following list can be 
considered as work for the repairman, and not due for 
any consideration from the factory. 
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INJURIES AND ABUSE 



rUBT OB 
LBUSE 

nt 



RESULT 



Repairs 



:ing 



MADE 



Worn treads or spots Retread if not 

caused by grinding the rub- worn through 

ber off in a short time at the ply or sep- 

the center of the tire due arated. 

to the sliding action of the 

wheel. The misalignment 

may be due to a warped 

wheel or to hub trouble, 

also to improper tightening 

of rim lugs. 

Which loosen and cause Replace the re- 
friction, then later loose pair if the tire 
fabric and tread from water will stand it. 
and dirt working in. A 
blow-out results. 

Loose and worn treads due Tread patch 
to vibration against the or tread sec- 
block, when shipping the tion, as may be 
car, and then nsed on the required, 
road. 



rtSidetcall See Leaky Tube. 



? Abuse 



Quick setting of brakes Retread, or 

loosens the tread, tears the tread section, 

rubber, and causes sepa- if serviceable. 

rated fabric on account of 

the strain in scraping on 

the ground at one or two 

points. 



es and 



Tire striking obstructions Sectional 
causes broken fabric wl ich pair, 
is not at first noticeable 
but which later develops 
into a blow-out by pinch- 
ine the tube. 



re- 
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Antishid devices cause Retread if tab- 
loose treada and broken rlc Is not eep- 
fabric. Chains Bsed on bard arated. 
roads act tbe same as bit- 

tine obstruction. 




Curb Abuse Running against tbe curb Replace side 

causes worn side walls and wall or section 

bruises from projecting ob- repair, 
structlona. 
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Defective Rima Bent channels on lims Side section if 

cause rim cuts. small rim cut. 



Deterioration 



Carrying or exposing tires Retread may be: 
to heat, light, or bad practical, 
weather, when not in use, 
hardens or gum-checks the 
rubber and sets the car- 
cass. Being carried in 
stock a long time crystal- 
lizes the tire. 



Pender and Overloading the car causes Retread if fab- 
BoU Cuts the fender or projecting ric is good. 

bolt to cut into the tire. 



Fillers 



Glass Cuts 



Leaky Tube 



Reliners, blow-out patches, Remove and 
eta, heat and chafe the repair as re- 
fabric, causing fabric quired w h e a 
breaks from the internal found, 
friction. Eliminates guar- 
antees and shortens mile- 
age. 

Allows water, dirt, etc., to Tread patchy 
work under the tread and retread, or sec* 
plies of fabric, causing tion. 
loose tread, sand blisters, 
separated fabric, and blow- 
outs. 

Air coming from a leaky Replace the 
tube, even in a new case, side wall, 
causes separated fabric 
and side wall glows. 



Misapplication Applying S.S. tire on Q.D. Usually beyond 

rim causes rim cuts; Q.D. repair, 
tires on S.S. rim causes 
stretching of bead and 
blowing from rim. Be sure 
universal rims are applied 
correctly. 
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Any abuBe that opens tlie 
tread or aide wall, allow- 
ing dirt or iiioiatura to 
work under the tread or 
between the piles, ia not 
adjustable. Allonlng tire 
to stand In water will, In 
time, cause tread or fabric 
separation. 

Cause loose tread, sepa- Tread patrh c 
rated fabric, and sand blis- eectlon, as ri 
tera from water and dirt quired. 
working in. resulting In 
blow-outa. 




I Cuts Water and dirt cause loose Tread patcb c 
treads, sand blisters, and section, as r> 
blow-outs If not repaired. quired. 

Takes the lite out of rub- Wash oft or n 
ber. Collected froui oily tread and r 
roads, greasy garages, or place sld 
froiu grease in axle work- wall. 
ing out and spattering on 
side walls. Softens and 
causes loose tread and side 
walls. 
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Overloading 



Causes loose treads or Tire may giv^ 
broken side walls, allow- some mileage 
ing casing to give way; by relining or 
also rim cuts and inside rebuilding, 
breaks around the tire. A 
flat appearance is notice- 
able. 



Running in Car Causes loose treads, sepa- Retread if sery* 
Tracks rated fabric, and creases or iceable. 

breaks on the inside of the 

tire; also worn tread, due 

to the steel splinters found 

on the inside of the rails. 



Run Flat 



Causes loose treads, broken Reline or re- 
side walls, rim cuts, and build if serv- 
separated fabric. This is iceable. 
the most expensive of all 
abuse and a flat appearance 
is noticeable. 



Rut Wear 



Running in ruts wears and Replace side 
grinds away the side walls wall if service- 
and cuts through the able, 
fabric. 



Sand Blisters Same as Neglected Cuts. 



Snagging 



Spinning 
Wheels 



Turning 
Corners 



Running on rutty, ex- Retread or 
tremely rough, or frozen miscellane o u s. 
ground or on icy roads tread repairs, 
causes chipping and break- 
ing of tread. 

Fast starting or spinning Retread, 
the wheels in ruts or chuck 
holes causes worn and 
loose treads. 

Turning at high speed Side section if 
causes rim cuts and tires small rim cut 
to blow off of rim. 
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Undcritiflalion Causes loose tread and rim Retread, re- 
ciits. iQoee fabric, broken build section, 
side walls, and broken or reliner, as 
fabric on inside of ease, required, 
wltb a Rat apiiearance of 
tbe lire noticeable. 

Many of the foregoing injuries or abuses can be 
rebuilt, and repairs should be made to cover the 
conditions found; however, only such repairs should 
be made as are consistent with the mileage that will 
be sfuurod from the tire when it has been completed. 



Blown nr Loose I.eaky tube or deterioration Section or re- 

i^\<li- Wall from oil and grease. place side 

Bloif-Oiits Bad repairs, bruises, glass Sectional re- 
cuts, jabs, nail holes, nes- pairs, 
lected cuts. 

liriil-ryi Fahric Bruises, chain abuse, curb Section, relin- 

abiise, jabs, fillers, over- er, or rebuild, 
loading, run flat, underin- 
llatlon. 

BriiJ;rn Ride Overloading, run flat, run- Reliner or re- 

W'lll ninK in car tracks, under- build. 

Inllatlon. 
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Loose or 8epa- Bad repairs, brake abuse, 
fxUed Fabric glass cuts, leaky tubes, 

moisture or dirt, nail holes, 
car tracks, run flat, under- 
inflation. 



Loose Treads 



Rim Cuts 



Replace sec- 
tion, retread, 
tread and work 
reliner, or re- 
build. 

Retread or 
tread work. 



Sand Blisters 



Stretching of 
Bead 

Tom or Cut 
Treads 



Worn Side 
Wall 

Worn Spots in 
Tread 

Worn Treads 



Bad repairs, blocking, 
brake abuse, chain abuse, 
fillers, glass cuts, nail holes, 
neglected cuts, oil and 
grease, overloading, car 
tracks, run flat, spinning 
wheels, underinflation. 

Defective rims, misapplica- Side section if 
tion, overloading, run flat, only short 
turning corners fast. break. 

Glass cuts, nail holes, neg- Tread patch, 
lected cuts. 

Misapplication, turning cor- Side section if 
ners too fast. small. 

Fender cuts, bolt cuts, Retread, tread 
brake abuse, glass, rut section, or 
wear, or spinning wheels, tread patches. 

Curb abuse or rut wear. Replace side 

wall. 

Alignment, brakes skid- Tread section, 
ding. 

Alignment, blocking, brake Retread if fab- 
abuse, chains, car tracks, ric is service- 
spinning wheels. able. 



KINDS OF PNEUMATIC REPAIRS 

The following list of pneumatic tire repairs and 
their u.ses is arranged in the order of the amount of 
work and material required. 

The study by the repairman of the various repairs 
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and ivhat they are used for will be essential before 
proceeding to specific work. 

Knowing the pause of a defect or injury should 
enable the repairman to immediately determine 
whether a tire can be repaired, and if bo, what kind 
of repair or combination of repairs should be made. 
The repairman must remember that his occupation 
is repairing tires, and in order to secure the good 
will of the customer he must use judgment in ac- 
ft'jiting a tire for repair, both for good work and 
also in regard to the amount of work to be done and 
on which an estimate is given the owner. Increasing 
the amount of work on a tire should never be done 
unless the owner is advised that further expense id 
necessary to put it into service. 

Tires be,vond repair should not be accepted for 
work merely to take the owner's money. Make the 
inspection on the merit or condition of the tire with 
the object of delivering mileage equivalent to the 
same or a less amount expended in new tires. If, in 
your judgment, a tire is defective, adjust or send 
it in to the branch or factorj', as the defect may be 
the downfall of a repair providing injuries, which 
arc not apparent, put the tire out of ser\-ice. By 
following this course the owner will soon learn to 
di'pend on your judgment in all his tire matters, and 
it is then that the trade is of most value. 

The expert repairman can almost make tires in 
the average shop should the occasion arise. The 
writer has superintended large shops in which aero- 
plane, regular sizes, and seven inch heavy duty tires 
have been built up from a ply remaining on the 
sectional mandrel and moulds. This was done to 
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ide tires in an emergency and mileage equal to 
tires has been assured. This extreme work 
Id only be done to put required sizes into service 
not for sale. The cost of material runs high on 
. work and would run the mileage cost over that 
new tire. 

^building, however, is practical when properly 
) in an amount sufficient to give good mileage 
)w average cost per mile. The repairman must 
, first-class workman on all other repairs before 
ting this work. The point is brought to the at- 
ion of the workman at this time to prepare him 
a field of repairing that is rapidly being devel- 
l throughout the country, and which will save 
ions of wasted miles remaining in tires which 
tofore have been thro^vn away, 
hen putting a tire into service, several of the 
d repairs may be used in one tire, or may be com- 
d as a unit repair on which a certain value or 
is made for the amount of work. For example: 
implete section might have a tread section and 
ys takes a large reinforcement. Tread patches 
tread sections are always reinforced from the 
le of the tire; in fact, a reinforcement should be 
e on every fabric tire and on some cord repairs 
1 outside work is done. 



Not used 

Used 
Used 

Used 
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UST OF ALL BBFAIRS TO PNEUMATIC TlttEB 

Clrrniiycrf- ift Order of Extent of Work) 
1[ should be noted tbftt some repairs are almllar for all 
kinds or tires. 

COBD CABLE 



KIND OF HEPAIR TIRE 

Rebuild Used 

Recovering Used 

RetreatitiiK Used 

Hecapiilng Used 

Section, conjplete (stand- 
ard) Used 

Section, Inner and outer 

Section, outer cord 

Section, inner cord 

Section, three- quart era .,, Used 

Section, side Used 

Section Inside Used 

Rebuilt side Used 

Recovered bead Used 

Rerun side wall Used 

Bead section ■ Used 

Tread section Used 

Tread patch Used 

Side wall patch Used 

Reinforcement Used 

I.lnlnc patch .,, , 

Punctvire patch Used 

Replace staples 

Reliner Used 

Cord separation 



Used 
Used 

Used 



Used 
Used 
Used 



Used 


Used 


Used 


Used 


Used 


Used 


Used 


Used 


Used 


Used 


Used 


Used 


Used 





Used 
Used 
Used 



MISCELLANi:OfS BEP.MBS SOMETIMES VHED 



flv off with hoot reinforce- 
ment Used 

Fabric la,vback section 

""tside) Used 
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FABRIC 
KIND OF BEPAIB TI&E 

Tread patch and boot rein- 
forcement Used 

Bias cut with boot rein- 
forcement Used 

Ply wrap and boot rein- 
forcement Used 



CORD 


CABLE 


FABRIC 


CORD 


TIRE 


TIRE 


Used 









Used 



DEFECTS AND ADJUSTMENTS 



The repairman should make his inspection and ar- 
rive at a conclusion as to the cause of an abuse or 
defect in such a manner that the tire owner is satis- 
fied that he knows his business. Criticism of the 
tire owner's explanation as to mileage and cause 
should be avoided, as a broad knowledge of the tire 
business makes it possible to decide as to a possi- 
bility of adjustment and to convince the owner as 
to the trouble. 

When sent to the factory branch for adjustment, 
tires are handled by a factory branch adjuster whose 
decision is final as far as replaced mileage is con- 
cerned. The owner and repairman handling adjust- 
ments on a tire sold must, for protection, be able to 
judge the tire as would the branch adjuster, espe- 
cially when the adjustment allowed on other tires ia 
less or is refused, due to an oversight on the part 
of the repairman. 

Tires with the serial number buflfed off, the name 
buffed off, or the mark *' second'* or ** unguaranteed'* 
branded on the tire, never carry a guarantee unless 
made by the seller on his own responsibility. It 
must be known and remembered that \vhen such tires 
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are encountered, the factory will allow for no re- 
placement. 

All inspections of tires for injury, abuse, or defect 
should be made in a manner that will bring all parts 
of the tire under inspection. Examination sliould 
be complete in all cases. Even when one fault haa 
liL'CU found, or shown to you, continue the inspection 
of the balance of the tire and be satiafied that no 
other injury exists. Use a suitable bench with sueli 
lighting facilities as will show the .surface well. 

First: Examine all around the tire for cuts, 
loose tread, wear, etc. Press heavily down ou the 
tread, when loose spots will bulge outward from th< 



Second: Examine both sides for blown side wall, 
wear, and indications of broken side wall from run- 
ning flat. 

Third: Examine both sides at bead for rim r-u;^ 
or bnihen bead. 

Fourth: Press downward to examine inside of tirt 
for nail holes, breaks, loose fabric, or indications of 
running fiat or underinflation. 

Fifth; On cord fabric tires; in many cases loose 
fabric develops in the carcass of the tire, and it it 
sometimes necessary to probe when determining the 
extent of trouble. 

Sixth: Decide if repairable, adjustable, or junk. 

Many things are taken into consideration in mak- 
ing adjustments: The lenglh of time used or in 
service, the appearance of the tread, the date of manu- 
facture, the territory and the weather conditions un- 
der which the tire is run. On territory adjustments 
five conditions come up, namely; 
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City mileage on paved streets and smooth driv- 
ing. 

City and country mileage; usually on smooth 
streets and highways. 

Country mileage on highways and level country. 

Country mileage on rolling country and rough 
roads. 

Country mileage in hilly and mountainous terri- 
tory, including rocks and flint. 

Weather conditions are considered with all of the 
above. 

The length of time a tire has been in service is 
calculated as the number of miles per day actually 
run. For example, a 5,000 mile adjustment basis 
might be averaged at twenty-five miles per day for 
the number of days, and the tire should deliver its 
mileage in six or seven months. This would be 
contingent on the country and weather conditions 
under which the tire is used, as it cannot be expected 
that a tire will run as many miles on rough, stony 
roads or in wet, hot weather as it would on city 
streets in good w^eather. These conditions are not 
controlled by the tire manufacturer, and for this rea- 
son the first condition is not likely to secure as favor- 
able an adjustment as the latter, even though the tire 
has not run the guarantee. Under any condition a 
merit adjustment must either show that the work- 
manship was at fault or the material is defective, 
and that the tire is out of service. If mileage is 
still in a tire and the tire serviceable, usually no ad- 
justment is made. 

Adjustments made outside those of merit or ^ar- 
antee must be policy replacements. These may be 



made for the reason that only a few adjustments 
have been reeeived from a. certain territory and from 
large dealers. They may also be made where there 
is both a defect or injury and a doubt as to what put 
the tire out of service, and when the injury is not 
such as to constitute abuse of the tire. These ate 
matters of courtesy only. 

Adjustments are for replacement of the tire at a 
cost less than the unrun mileage. However, the gnar- 
antee states that the tire may be repaired at the 
opliiin of the munufacturer, which is covered under 
till' head of "lii pair Adjustments," to allow the tire 
to complete its utinm mileage basis and fulfill the 
[fuaraiitec. In I'ascs where noticeable abuse has put 
the tire out of service, the tire will be repaired at a 
nominal cost and charged to the tire owner. This 
chiss of repairs should all be haiuiled by the repair- 



The followlnB is a list Of adjustments possible when the 
injiirv was not caused bv abuse, knowfnglv, or unknow- 
ingl.v. 



Iirii't Sepora- Due to beat! piiUIng apart Adjustment. 
lion from loosened fabric, or by 

fabric splices crosslnB bead 

splice, 
Illoicn Off Rim Due to cable breaking in Adjustment. 

cable bead tires of S.S. 

liloiin at Due to several splices at Possible ad- 

8pliCC one place, or crossing each jiistment. 

other, causing hinge. 
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Broken Cable 
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Possible ad- 
justment, a 1 ' 
though tbls de- 
feet bas re- 
cently been 
overcome. 

: Adjustment. 




r starts Adjustment. 



Buckled Fabric The fabric buckling up in Adjustment. 
the carcass of the tire be^ 
cause of the use of too 
much fabric, by a mould 
too small, or by not prop- 



^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^l 


6G 
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erly stretching the fabric 
on the carcasB. Caused by 
hiilldlQE bead too low and 
wrapping on wrapped tread 


1 


FenlhrrUig of 


Due to Improper biiEBng 


Adjustment. 


Tn-iid Ed'jcs 


and roughing. 




Improiirr Cure 


Not found In tires now. 
Uiidercures have aoft tread, 
overcures brittle or hard 
tread. 


Adjustment 


Loose Brad 


.Due to improper adhesion. Adjustment. 


Caver 






Loose Tre<id 


Due to Improper buffing or 


Possible ad- 



rougliing, or to poor appll- juslment. 
cation of cement, especiall.v 
when cushion does not ad- 
here to tread but stays on 



iloiihi Pinch Due to C 



terial or mould too small, 
to buckles in center of tire, 
or building bead loo low. 

Due to non-adhesive fric- 
tloning or defective mate- 
rial and workmanship. 



Due to thin rubber or 
tread, not deliverinc niile- 
aee. Most trouble, however, 
is In alifmment. as treads 
are tested for proper thick- 



Under present inspeclioiis of tho faliric hpforc be- 
ing accoptod by the factory, defi'divo fiibric is not 
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admitted. The mills are under contract* to deliver 
first-class fabric, and defective material is culled. 

There are honest tire owners who* deliver tires for 
adjustment and whose word can be taken as correct 
for the mileage run and the time in service. For the 
interest of these owners, every care should be used 
in examining the tire in order that proper informa- 
tion can be supplied the branch adjuster. 

Many unscrupulous owners will make statements 
which, in the mind of the repairman, are incorrect^ 
and he should handle these so as not to antagonize 
them. The correct information in the tire seller's: 
or repairman's mind, should be sent in with the tire, 
as all tires adjusted by a factory branch are again 
adjusted at the factory for accuracy of the branch 
adjuster's replacement. Many factories instruct their 
branches that no profits are to be allowed or made on 
adjustments, and at the same time they are charged 
back with mistakes on all other replacements. 

All car owners should be educated to know injuries 
and what causes them, and not to expect adjustments 
for reasons due to carelessness. The sooner this is 
done by the repairman, the more the customer will 
think of him. Perhaps the user does not know the 
cause and would be «;lad to overcome it ; while if he 
does know, he is takin^? advantatje of you and testing 
your experience to see how much you really know. 
If you know he is wronj? and do not say so, his opinion 
is that von do not know much. 

Between the two classes of men it is unnecessary to 
dispute their statements after you have given your 
opinion. It is then a question of merit adjustment,, 
policy adjustment, reasonable repair, or rejection. 
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CHAPTER IV 
REPAIR MATERIALS AND ACCESSORIES 

The rppairinan works on the manufactured tire 
and has only lo sclet't a material prepared for his 
use. This malpi-i;il usually shows the use for which 
it is intended, and the specific gravity of repair 
gums is alwHys m^iilabie, especially on good stocks. 
The materials seUi-lud should always be of the beat 
quality, of good friction or tackiness, and resilient 
and strong when cured. The working materials can 
bo classified as gums, fabrics, cements, and miscel- 
laneous, 

^I'idds — JIany kinds of gums are available in the 
repair trade. They vary according to the amounts 
of compounds used to obtain wearing or other quali- 
ties in the rubber. Gums of low specific gravity have 
a smaller amount of compound. In this class we have 
cushion gums, tube gums, and cement stock. As the 
specific gravity increases, more compound is used to 
withstand wear and friction. This will be found in 
tread and side wall gums. Too much or an inferior 
compound will lessen the resiliency of the rubber 
after cure. 

Cushi(m gnms are of a lower specific gravity than 
tread ginns, being compounded to obtain resilient, 
adhesive, and quick-flowing qualities. This gum is 
used as a binder between the tread and breaker and 
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throughout the carcass of the tire. It has very little 
wearing quality when in contact with the outer sur- 
face. When used as a cushion, it absorbs and assists 
in distributing the shocks or bruises to the tire 
through the medium of the breaker strip. When 
used in repairing, it acts as a flux or binder in filling 
up breaks in the fabric of the tire. It is used as a 
binder at all tread splices and between all applica- 
tions of new tread gum to the old tread. The average 
thickness used when repairing is 1/32 inch on fabric 
and cord fabric tires, while 1/64 inch is used exten- 
sively on cable cord repairs. These thicknesses will do 
for any and all practical work. Cushion gum is also 
used for gum stripping the edges of fabric splices, and 
should always be used between tread splices and to 
completely cover tread patches in one layer. 

Tube gums are of a slightly higher gravity than 
cushion, as there is considerable expansion, friction, 
and heat to withstand. More sulphur is used, and they 
are of a shorter cure variety, usually ranging from 
nve to twenty minute cure. Two kinds of tube gums 
are used, one for inside backing and the other for 
filler gum. The inside backing, or combination gum 
as it is called, consists of a layer of uncured gum, 
coated to a thin layer of semi-cured gum, the 
thickness being about 1/32 inch. This combination 
gum is used on the inside of the tube to back up the 
hole or injury and with its uncured side against the 
tube and the semi-cured side facing the interior of the 
tube to prevent sticking when a cure is made. The 
filler or raw tube gum can be ordered in any thick- 
ness, usually in grey or black. A thickness of 1/32 
inch is, however, the most practical, as it can be built 
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up to any required thickness when cut in strips for 
filling. At the same time it can be used in single 
thickness for sealing strips around the edges of the 
injury to cover the new and old stock. 

Tread gums and side wall gums are practically 
alike in regard 1o the heavy amount of compounda 
used to withstand road wear and friction. In repair- 
ing tires, these Runis should not be used for any other 
purposes than these specified, although tread gums 
may Ijp used for other rubber work. 

The color of the gum is optional with the tire mana- 
faelurer and is determined by the compotinds op 
chemicals used. For this reason the exacting repair- 
man will orricr his gums from manufacturers to mEttch 
all colors of 8:ums on various kinds of tires. There 
is usually some change in the color of gums after cure, 
and in order to secure the proper final colors for uni- 
form iippearaiicc, samples of the various gums should 
be cured on the tube plate and used to arrive at the 
exact tint. This will be of assistance to new men or 
students. 

Tread and side wall gums come in any thickness, 
1/16 inch being u.sed for almost all kinds of work; 
;i/ii-l: inch is used on shell type airplane tires, while 
'.\/'-Vl inch is used to some extent on retreading. 

Fabrivx — Fabrics are classified in the tire trade on 
their thickness and the frictioning or coating of the 
surface. Fabrics of the various kiiuh are used for a 
speeitie purpose in tbe construction of the tire or for 
repairs. 

Some manufacturers may friction only one side 
for a certain nurpose, while others may friction and 
skim-cfiiit f<ir the same use. The followinfi is a list of 
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possible frictioning (F) and coating (C) for all 
kinds of tire fabrics: 

Building fabric, F 2 sides C 2 sides, weight from 
12 to 171/2 oz. sq. yd. 

Building fabric, F 2 sides C 1 side, weight from 
12 to 171/^ oz. sq. yd. 

Building fabric, F 2 sides C 2 sides, weight from 
12 to nVo oz. sq. yd. 

Bead cover fabric, F 2 sides in light weight, 8 oz. 
sq. yd. 

Bead cover fabric, F 2 sides C 1 side in light 
weight, 8 oz. sq. yd. 

Bead cover fabric, F 2 sides C 1 side in heavy 
weight, 12 oz. sq. yd. 

Bareback fabric, F 1 side C 1 side only, weight 15 
to 17 oz. sq. yd. 

Bareback fabric, F 1 side only, weight 15 to 17 oz. 
sq. yd. 

Breaker fabric, F 2 sides in block weave. 

Breaker fabric, F 2 sides in C 2 sides, coarse weave. 

Cord fabric, F 2 sides in C 1 side, light weight. 

Cord fabric, F 2 sides in C 2 sides, heavy weight. 

Cords, cable, Frictioned and coated outside only. 

Cords^ cable, Impreprnated, frictioned and coated. 

For regular use, building fabric F 2 sides C 1 side 
is sufficient for all repairs and should be specified 
when ordered for shop use. 

The term, ''frictioned and coated,'' means that 
friction stock of an adhesive nature is forced into the 
fabric by calender rolls at the factory which apply 
the first coat or friction into the meshes of the fabric. 
Afterward, a skim-coat is applied by the same rolls 
in order to give more of a binder or flux between the 
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niiitoriuls when placed on the tire. The coating usu- 
ally ruTiH ahnui 1/64 inch thick. 

All building fabrics, barebat-ks, bead cover, and 
breakers are classed as square woven fabric. Cord 
fabrics are first made from twigted cords and are 
then bound together by cross threads, after which 
thev are frictioned and coated similar to common 
fabric. 






S— h. 



irp la.— Fahrios. 1— stiiiar.. wovoi 
. I--;. <:i. 3— bareback, Fl .jnly. 4 
ivy end fabric. F2, C2. 6— licht 



Cable cords are composed of several twisted cords 
in which the individual cord is entirely covered or 
iniprcgnated with the friction stock. In cable cord 
tires iir repairs, the cords are built individuiiUy, 
while cord fabric is applied in a way similar to fabric. 

Care of Mulerioh — Repair fabrics and Rums must 
be kept away from dust, soapstone, oil, sunlight, and 
out of dr;ift.s. Select a medium dry place not ex- 
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posed to the light to any great extent, so that the 
stocks will always be fresh and tacky for use. A» 
soon as the materials are received, hang them up on 
rolls and provide dust covers over them. Never lay 
rolls of repair stocks flat on the floor, nor stand them 
on end. When using the gums and they stick to the 
holland, wet the opposite side slightly with benzine or 
gasoline and the material will loosen. 

Cutting of Materials — Fabrics are cut on the bias,, 
or a 45 degree angle, to allow for expansion and 
strain on the material as in the new tire. This also 
allows for proper shaping to the contour of the tire 
when building, and increases the life and resiliency 
in the repair. Building fabric, when cut straight, 
will bulge and cause hard repairs. Tlie breaker is 
usually cut straight when repairing a tire, although 
many manufacturers cut it on the bias in the original 
tire. Bead covers should always be cut on the bias. 
Gums should be cut with the grain as much as pos- 
sible, as the calendar produces a grain in the rubber. 
All selvage should be cut away from bareback fabrics 
and other materials, as it will cause a bind in the re- 
pair if used. 

In connecting fabric for use, a lap of one inch is 
made by uniting the fabric, which in all cases must 
be done on the bias. Never connect fabrics by cutting 
straight, as such a method will place a direct bind in 
the repair. 

In connecting bareback, one side of the material is 
plain and therefore no connection can be made unless 
time is taken to cement it. The practical connection 
is to butt where it is cut on the bias and to apply a 
strip of cushion gum one inch wide to the frictioned 
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or coated sides. Application of bead cover would 
answer the same purpose if cut on the bias. 

Should oil, grease, dirt, or bloom appear at any 
time on the gums or fabrics, they can be removed by 
washing slightly with high grade gasoline or benzine.. 
The appearance of bloom on raw gums is not a sign 
of inferior material, as all gums will bloom if ex- 
posed to the air for a period of time. This is the 
appearance of free sulphur due to chemical action 
from the air and light, and is also due to chalk and 
zinc oxide compounds. Never allow stock to become 
damp or wet, as blown repairs will result. 

All rubber trimmings, either in gums or fabric,, 
should be carefully placed in boxes, covered from the 
dust, and saved. The scrap fabric can be used to 
make cement ; while all gums, when sorted as to color 
and condition, can be returned to the factory for 
recalendering or for credit on new materials. Qums 
can be recalendered for about ten to 15 percent of 
the cost of new gum, the equivalent being allowed 
on credit. When returing gums to the factory for 
recalendering, a list of their kinds, quantities, and 
weights should be enclosed in the box and fully pro- 
tected. 

In all cases, aim to use up all scrap and small 
pieces of tread gums or cushion. It will be found 
that there is very little waste if this advice is fol- 
lowed. Use all old gums first, and do not get into 
the habit of using the new stock just because there 
is fresh material on hand. Such a habit causes a large 
w^aste of repair materials. A slight washing with 
high grade gasoline will put life into apparently dead 
material. 
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All fabrics are applied with the coated side down 
against the next ply of fabric or on the tire, in this 
way a frietioned and coated side is always in conUict. 
A slight pulling tcnsioii is used when stitching thi? 
fabric in place, and as the material is applied toward 
the bead, the pull draws the fabric to fit the contour 
of the tire. Wrinkles should always be eliminated, 
and when bunched, the material should be loosened 
up and the wrinkli' worked out toward the aide of 
the tire. 

Cetiii'iit — Vulcan i^iing cements can be made by the 
repairman in his own ahop, as can other cements 
nseil iu a general line of repairs. Rubber, when cut 
by any solvent, appears for a time to retain its shape 
until -Stirred to a mass. This is due to the swelling 
or expanding of the rubber itself, while all the time 
it is losing weight. 

Whi'ii making cement oi any kind, it shouhl be 
.stirred evenly and slowly, as it will then have better 
adhesive ijualities than if beaten or churned fast. 
The writer is of the opinion that the repairman will 
secure better results by purchasing a good cement 
and sending the trimmings in for credit than he 
would by making cement. This is due to the fact that 
rt'pair materials are not always made of the samo 
eumpuund as the factory cement. However, if only 
cushion gum of the bast fjuality is used, and no tread 
guru of any kind is added, fairly good results can be 
obtained for regular work. Regular cement stocks 
can be ordered if desired. All cements should bo 
stirred before using. 

Solvents of rubber include high-grade gasoline, 
benzol, alcohol, ether, imphtha, toluene, carbon disui- 
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phide, chloroform, and hydrocarbons of coal oil and 
coal tar. There are other chemicals used as solvents 
of rubber, but for the practical repairman, high-grade 
gasoline or benzol is used in the shops. Many dif- 
ferent theories are advanced as to what makes the 
best vulcanizing cement for shop use. 

When cement is to be made in the shop, a good 
grade of gasoline should be used first to cut the gums 
to a thick solution. Then add about twenty-five per 
cent, or one quart to tlTe gallon, of benzol or high test 
gasoline in order to secure drying qualities. One 
pound of good cement or cushion gum to one gallon 
of gasoline should be used and stirred gradually. 
Should the gum not cut smoothly, add one ounce of 
alcohol to hasten cutting. This will also have som© 
tendency to temper the cement. 

While good high-grade gasoline is recommended 
for mixing cement, benzol is likely to give the better 
results provided good gasoline cannot be secured. 
The benzol takes slightly less time to dry and leaves 
no oil. The present grade of so-called gasoline car- 
ries considerable oil. Gasoline can be tested by plac- 
ing a small amount on a piece of white paper; if it 
evaporates leaving no trace on the paper, it is safe 
to use. Good gasoline with a low end boiling point 
will leave a white appearance on the hand when 
evaporated. Gasoline might have a high gravity of 
about seventy-five degrees and still contain oil which 
will cause trouble. Good results can be obtained from 
high-grade gasoline, as the use of benzol causes the 
cement to become hard in a short time, requiring a 
quick build-up. Benzol, like gasoline, should be kept 
away from an open fire, as it ignites very easily. 
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Keep the cement covered at all tiinea while it is 
cutting. This will keep out the dust and dirt and also 
prevent evaporatiun of the gaBoline. 

Patching and at-id-cure cements should be pur- 
chased from the iiiaiiufacturer. These are used for 
all cold work, such as applj-ing tube patches, valve 
pads, splices, repairs to raincoats, patches to boots, 
etc. With the acitl-cure eement, the curing acid is 
used. This is merely a solution of carbou disuiphide 
which can be purchased at any drug store and used. 

COMPLETE LIST OP REPAIR MATERIALS 

The following list Is complete as to materials ordinarily 

used In repair wark or Tor service in a large vulcanizing 
shop. It also gives tlie use and description of the article: 

Acid (t'liTbon Dimilphide). — Used with patdiinc cement 
tor applieation of palciies. The acid is briislied qnicltly over 
the cement and the patch or splice applied at once, 

Ahohol. — Mixed in qnantities of one ounce to the gallon 
to assist in cutting rubber for vulcanizing cement. 

Bandu, Ifi'lrciil. — Come In any size for retreading work 
and can be purchased plain, ribbed, or in non-skid design, 
according to the maniifactnrer. 

Bii'ils. iMir-On. — Used in sizes to cover blow-outs or weak 
places in lire. Applied with laces. 

lioolH. Hon'k-On. — Used the same as lace-on boot, coming 
with clincher or hooks to fasten under the bead of tlie tire. 

Brti-shrs, Bulling.— Can be supplied In six. eight, or ten- 
inch size with any spindle hole. 

('•ip. Dust. — Used for applying over the entire valve to 
keep out water and dust. 

fuits. V'ff re— Applied to tube valve of any size. 

Ciiii'-nt, P'llrhing. — A chemical gum cement for cold appli- 
cation of patches to rubber 

frmoit. Aiid Cwr''.— Siuiilar to patching cement, but of 
lighter quality. Set with acid. 

Cement, Vulcanizing. — Used for all tire and tnbe repairs 
where vulcanization is made. 
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Corils. C'lhl'x. — Ordpred in inner and ouler sizes accord- 
ing 10 conslnictlon of tire for reiiairs on cable cord tires. 
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Must be piirctiased from same manufacturer as the lire to 
be repaired or secured from old tirea. 

Con i 1 ahc — Used In All tube valves for holding air in 
the tub. 

I I J — INed as a last ply on reinforcement to 

N| I iL I I Luated one side. 

- I '■pd In all rebulldlnE on pneumatic 
lir I] I II ii 1 iiles coated one. 

/ li? I n fi < il ' 1 — PI iced over the cushion, beloiv the tread 
and around tlie tlrt 

{••ibjic Brnil CoiT— Used In one or two piles for ehaflne 
strip on the bead of Ilie tire 

tiihric < '111! —Fiir r-' bull ding cord fabric tires. Dae saine 
kind as makP of tire, 

Fahrlv. Ernlr.rk nr Khaktback. — Used for general eold 
patching uorli on tubes, etc. 

r;«ps.— Ordered in size to fit the Individual tire. Pro- 
tects the tube against the rim and beads of the tire, 

filliT Strips.— Vsc to fill bead channel of Q.D. rim when 
applying a S,S. tire, also in bead mould when curing tires 



Otni/lin'; — For Reneral shop work, such as washing stocks 
and repairs, making cement, and for operation of gasoline 
burner outfits. 

Ol iircrinr.— Vsed for polishing or shining rubber, not 
ivboll.v beneficial. 

Gi'iii, Combination Backing. — Used in tube repairs for 
backing the hole repair. Semi-cured one side. 

Gum, Ci'sl\ion. — For filling injuries, such as a cushion to 
fhe repair, and for application between tread splices. Thick- 
ness of 1/32 or l/e4-lnch used. 

Glim-. Patc}iing. — A cured thin rubber for general cold 

Oiiiii. Tread.— For all outer repairs to the tire; acts as 
sole to shoe: 1/16-lnch mostly used. Colors are optional tor 
the tire worked on. 

Oiim. Tiihr Filler. — Used in five to twenty minute ctire 
varieties for tube repairs in filling the hole. 

Miru or Tiilr. — Used for lubricant between tube and rase, 
being dusted or sifted into the casing when the set-up is 
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ads, Valve. — Or valve bases, for application in sizes to 
Bs when inserting valve. 

aper. Sand or Emery. — Used for cleaning moulds and 
;es and for general shop use. 

aintj Graphite. — For application to rims to prevent freez- 
of tire to rim. Graphite with paraifine, makes a good 
lium to prevent tire from sticking in mould. 
atches, Blow-Out. — Made of several plies of fabric; to 
;e in tire over a small hole to protect the tube tem- 
sirily. Fillers of this kind are injurious. 
atches, Cementless. — Used for repairing small holes in 
is by dipping in gasoline and applyinr. Made in sizes. 
Itches, Cement. — Same as cementless patches, but applied 
ti patching cement. Made in sizes. 

(itches, Cord. — A special blow-out patch made to be vul- 
ized in cord tires. Made in sizes. 

eliners. — Made in sizes or as ordered for reinforcements 
he inside of a tire run flat or broken on the inside walls, 
emporary repair unless properly cured. 
taples, Cord. — Used in repairing Silvertown cord tires, 
js, No. 2 and No. 4. 

mpstone. — Used in general shop work to prevent sticking 
ires to moulds, etc., also as filler for non-skid tire treads 
sn curing. 
ags. Repair. — For identification on all repairs in the 

?. 

ape. Tire. — For general shop use and sale to customers. 
alves. — Made in sizes for the tube. 

aire Ports. — Such as washer, bridge washer, valve nut, 
nut. All ordered in sizes to fit the valves in us3. 



CHAPTER V 






As in everj' otlitr trade, the workman must havfi' 
good hand tools. This is more essential in this than 
iu many other ownpationa, duo to the fact that it 
requires skill to cut down tires and to build them up. 
No export tire rqiairman will attempt to work with 
dull and greasy tools and they should never be found 
in the whop. All knives and implements should be 
sliarp, and free from grease, oil. and soapstnne. whleli 
are injurious. The following: list of tools has been ar- 
ranged in the order that a repairman works. 

An outfit as complete as listed is not required in 
smaller shops, and for this rea.son the essential tools 
have been marked with an asterisk (*) in order to 
jirovide a list suitable for one man doing all the 
work. Shop equipment will be described in another 
part of this book. If possible, all tools should be 
placed in separate boxes for each kind of work, and 
not allowed to lie on the benches and floor, as much 
time may be lost in looking for them. 

Items checked are the tools ordinarily used, being 
dupli<-a1ed in different sections of the work. 



Oiilsiiie of actually repairing tires, many casps reqnire 
extra tools for handling the situation and keeping the plant 
and shop in order. 
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Bar, Claw, — Useful in opening boxes and general shop 
work that requires prying. 

BladeSy Hack Saw. — To replace those worn out 

Braces and Bits, — For general shop work. 

Brushes, Counter (Hair J. — For shop cleaning and dusting. 
Essential and used daily. 

*Brushes, Buffing (Wire), — Eight or ten inches long, for 
buffing tires and tubes. 

*Cans, Oasoline. — A number of on^gallon size for gaso- 
line, oils, etc. 

*Chiseh One-half Inch Cold, — Required in many cases for 
splitting valve nuts and general work. 

Files. — Twelve inch flat for general shop work. 

Funnels. — Useful in pouring gasoline, etc. 

Hammer, Claw. — General shop work. 

Hammer, Machinist. — Two-pound, general shop work and 
changing work. 

Level, Wood. — Used on line shafts and for general use. 

*Pliers, Coynhination Six Inch, — Every repair and service 
man makes use of this tool. 

Saw, Hack. — For general shop work. 

SaWy Hand. — For general shop use. 

Tool, Dressing. — Used to keep emery stones straight and 
true. 

*Vise, Bench. — Used for all general shop work. 

*WheelSt Eight Inch Carborundum. — For shop grinding 
and grinding of tubes and cases. 

Wrench, Fourteen Inch Stillson Pipe. — A useful tool for 
tightening piping and fittings on steam lines. 

TUBE RKPAIR TOOLS. 

*Bru.sh, Cement. — Of Vi inch width, used for applying 
patching or vulcanizing cement to tube holes and repairs. 
Separate brushes should be used to prevent mixing the 
cements. 

Brush. Wire. — A flat brush used for roughing a tube re- 
pair when no buffer is available. Useful at all times on the 
tube bench. 

Deflator, Tube. — Hand winding device for forcing air from 
tubes before tying up for delivery or the shelf. 

File. Six Inch, Three Cornered. — Used for general work on 
the bench. 
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^File, Twelve Inch Flat. — Principal use is for renioving- 
valve cores by pointing the handle end. 

^PlierSy Six Inch Combination. — General bench use for 
removing nuts, bridge, washers, etc. 

^Pliers, Plugging. — Used for holding combination back- 
ing gum while inserting through the hole, and also for 
plugging filler gum against and into the cemented side of 
the injury. 

* Roller, 2"x2" Flat. — For rolling down repairs and splices 
and uniting gums, also as a building tool. 

^Screw Driver, Four Inch. — For lifting valve washer and 
for loosening splices and valve pads. 

Scissors, Curved. — Useful in cutting circular holes around 
injury. 

* Scissors, Straight. — For cutting gums and holland. Also 
as a building tool. 

^Stitcher, One Inch Corrugated. — For stitching all repairs 
on the tube. Also as a building tool. 

Valve Socket Wrench. — Made from brass pipe to fit down 
over the valve and heated while driven to fit the nut. A 
handle is then inserted, making the best tool for removing^ 
valve nuts. 

*Valve Tool. — A four part tool for removing valve core, 
reaming, tapping and smoothing valve. 

Vise, Bench. — Useful for general bench work. 

Vulcanizer. Gasoline. — For curing patcheo when the tube 
plate is cold. ^ 

Wrench, Bicycle. — For removing or starting valve nuts 
when rusty or frozen on. 

*Wrench, "-Sf." — Used for same purpose as bicycle wrench. 

*Wrrnch, Star Valve. — Two sized valve nut removers, used 
extensively. 

CX'TTING DOWN TOOLS. 

Awls. Locating. — Used by the beginner and forced through 
the tire from the inside and at both ends of the injury. This 
shows the exact length of the injury outside the tire. The 
section is then marked and started. 

*Awls, Fabric. — Usually of the ice pick type, for prying^ 
and loosening fabric and cords so they can be removed with 
the pinchers. Sometimes called scratch awl. 
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^Brttsh, Cement, Four Inch. — For cementing all repair 
work at the bench. 

Brushy Tack, — Made in the shop by driving tacks through 
a leather strip and applying to wood back. Its use is to- 
rough-splfce in the tread so that the cement will run in and 
take hold. Rasp is also used for this purpose. 

Brush, Wire. — A narrow wire brush used for cleaning in- 
side of case with gasoline, especially when the tire has & 
stiff bead and cannot be turned without bending or breaking 
the bead. 

^CanSj Covered. — Provided for holding water, gasoline^ 
and cement for bench use. 

^File, Three Cornered, Six Inch. — Used for beading or 
notching the fabric knife. 

^Goggles. — For use w^hen buffing, to keep rubber and dirt 
from the eyes. 

*Gauge, Tread. — For marking tread when it is to be re- 
moved for retread. Also a building tool. 

Hooks, Pulling. — Either single or double gripping and 
pulling fabric after loosened or in strips. 

^HookSf Layhack. — Made in the shop of No. 10 iron wire 
and sharpened on both ends, after which it is V'd to catch 
the layback and to hook into the tire to keep them apart. 

*Hooks, Drying. — Placed at the top of shop for drying 
cemented tires. 

*Hook, Work. — Arranged from ceiling with heavy cord 
to support tires while doing inside scraping or cementing. 
Some shops use a special frame with set in rest plugs. 
Used also in building. 

*Knifc, Fabric. — A IV2 inch knife with a bead or notch 
filed In the end for slitting fabric in steps and strips. Can 
be purchased or made from an old worn down rubber knife. 
Should not be notched too deep, as it will then cut the 
under ply. 

* Knife, S^kiving. — A four inch knife tapered to a sharp 
point for trininiine: and rounding a hole or injury and for 
all skiving to a feather edge. 

*Knifc, Trend. — Usually a four inch rounded knife for 
cutting the tread layback and along the sides of tread. 
An old rubber knife will make a tread knife. 

*Knife, Rubber. — A six inch knife for cutting away rub- 
ber and general trimming. 
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iliiitilrfls. Wood. — A wooden form made In sizes to fit 
inside the tire and jrive body or shape wbile culling down. 

ilan^rfl F onus.— Made ot wood and used for turning 
llres and for holding the tire for Inside work after turning. 

'Finrhers, Cnrfxnirr. — Five Incli length for pulling old 
rubber and fabric from tlie carcass after being loosened. 

Prodding Tout. — A long, thln-bladed knife or probe for 
Inserting under plies in tire to locate loose or separated 
fabric. 

Rnsp, Wonit. — Twelve Inch lenirtb for roughing all re- 
pair work, especially on tread cuts and splices. 

*Rii!': — Steel or wood for measuring repairs and mark- 
ing work. 

Scrnprr, Tirr. — A three-cornered too! for ecraping in- 
side of tire when not possible to be turned. 

Scrcir Driver, Four Inch. — For same use as fabric awl. to 
iooacii fabric and for general prying of a heavy nature. 

*flirriidrr ur Jnrk. — Wood blocks for spreadlne the tire 
for inside work and cementing. Also made in metal with 
notches for the same purpose. Called tire Jacks or stretch- 
ers. Flat, one inch wide and about eight inches long. 

'Hand f!lone 2"j:.;"3-S''. — Used for sharpening Hat knives. 
'Carborundum sticks or stones can be used. 



•.III-;. Prrforatinfi. — Sometimes called punching awl. A 
short, thln-bladed awl for perforating gums to release air 
and for perforating air vents in the whole repair before 
curing, 

Cnn-i. — For holding water In which to dip knives while 
cuttlnR; also for gasoline for washing. 

'Grjiiiir, Trcrirf.— Used for marking the side wall on both 
sides for application of retread. The bead is used for a 
guide, 

*Hootc. WorV. — Made of one-quarter inch Iron. Hangs 
from ceilins on adjustable cord. Used for holding tirps 
during inside work. Some shops use a slide rack placed 
against a wall or rack. 

*Knlfr, Trim HI ill !7.— A six inch knife, same as cutting 
knife, for trimming off surplus gum and edges. 

Knifi\ f!iiihl)inii.—Ma6e from a broken knife about three- 
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Malirt, Riibbrr, — A large rubber hftminer used in sotiio 
shops for lapping Hnd pounding repairs for iinttlng, 

Rnsp, Woutl. — A course twelve Inch rasp used tn many 
stops for trimming and shaping repairs on tread. Good 
emoothlng can be done with this tool. 

"liiilkT. i"xi" Flat. — A round sleel block with bandle 
for rollinK Ruins. The uniting oC flat grium is beat doae 
with tliie tool. 

RuUrr. C'Td. — A small round sleel roller, with ribbed 
corruKHlions to fit cable cord tires. Made in three aizea. 

Rolhr. Conrar-r. — Of 2x2 inch size, used for outside re- 
pairs and retreads. The curve of the roller fits the contour 
of the outside of the lire. 

linllrr Convcj: — Of 3x2 Inch size used for inside rolling 
of reliner and patches. The curve of the roller meets the 
inside contour of the tire. 

Hiillrr, Parciiiiinr. — A small roller with sharp steel points 
about three-eighths of an inch long, used for same purpose 
as perforating awl. in perforating repairs and gums. 

*Riili'. Slrrl or Wood. — Used for measuring gums, fabrics, 
etc. when building. 

firriir Drivrr.^X small four inch bulldog type for prod- 
ding or loosening giima before triuuning, 

*S!rixsora. Ticclve Inch.— Used for cutting gums and 

».';/"''■'"' '''"*,^Soni el imes called tire jacks or spreaders. 
Can he made of wood blocks of various lengths, and used 
for .'Jpreadine the tire while working on the inside, 

'Sioiic, Sand. — Or carborundum stick, for sharpening 
!:nives. 
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Uri'sh. Ccmfnt. — Used for applyi 
pad and tire when the pad is set hy 
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'Brush, Wire. — Large wire brush for cleaning and re- 
lovlng aoapBtone (roni tire. 

*Clamii. — Used tor locking bead moulds together on 
lincher and Q. D. tires before placlag In the mould. S. 
. tires are set in flrst and the bead mould then placed. 

Clock. — For time. 




2 3 4 



■J, /.rn /her.— Used in pairs for handling hot bead 
and for Reneral steam work. 

I . iij-.— Used for testing air bags when inflated, and 
tl.v 10 slioiv leaky bags. 
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Kai/c, Rubber.— A atx Inch knife for trInimliiE cured 

'Knife, Sonpxionc.-^A. flat, long-hladed knite with dull 
edge for applying ivet soapEtone to oon-skld designs. 

'Muttvt, Rvbbir. — l^rge haiuiner for Lapping tight bead 
iiimilds into place. 

"Pfier, Combinatum. — For general use, turning pet-cooks. 

Profiling Tool, — Used like a screw driver, tnoBtly to loosen 
bead moulds, 

''RnKp, Viiiod, — For smoothing and rasping repair work 
and for taking off humps or ridges. 

h'i'hr. SIfcl or ^V'l'iil. — For measuring length of completed 
repairs. 

'Sr-mcdrivcr. Sir Iiieh. — Used for removing bead moulds 
nrd for general work. 

Thrrmonirtrr.—l'sei for lodlcKtlng temperBture of 
inniilds. etc. Better to use thermometer connected to steam 
line. 



Service or changing tools are the most neglected items 
in a shop, while they should be the most iiiiporlant. The 
success of a repairman's business depends on the class of 
service that Is given under the eyes of the owner when 
changing and placing tires on the car. For this reasoDi 
a coitiplete set of changing tools should be arranged in a 
portable tool box with handle. The box should also con- 
tntn such accessories as required to put the tires on a car 
Into ninninc condition when at a distance from the shop. 
When at the shop, all tools should be ready for Instant use 
and not lying all around. 

CHANCING TOOLS IN BOX 

These tools are all used 

Chitel. Cold. — Used for general work in changing. 

Omigr, Air. — For testing Intlatlon, 

'^amm^r. Machinist.- — Of two and one-half pound weight 
I., lapping rim from car and for applying tires. Should he 
•* wod weight to prevent recoil. 

.ocifc.— For raising car and for forein«; split rims into 
-MTB — «tv use of wood blocks. 




!■■«■ t imtc-h. S— viilvi- |>iid. S — uttllty 

II— KiiHKlini- vitli'Hiiix.'r. 1:1— viilv li— I. 
<<l. 11. -Iiuminir. ITi— vnlv. li!— mica. 
Iii>' iititty. m — I'i'itii-nl. in — imti li. 31 — 
iiuliii: pll>-r?'. is — rriinmlnii krlf^. 34 — 
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Pliers, Combinn. 


(ioji.— For loosening rim nuts 


; and for 


general work on li 


3ck rings. 




P»m,), Mr.— A h 


and pump, itsiialty two or three 


' cylinder. 


Should be kept in 


good condition at all times. 




.St-rnr. Iirivrra.- 


-Two ten inch screw drivers ar 


e hest tor 


applj'ing tires of a 


II typea. 




Tank, ,lir.— Used in place of an air iiump on good service 


cars. Usually car 


rios 200 pounds pressure and 


has hose 


' attached. 






Tirr Tooiv.— Spt 


'cinl tire tools can be secured 


(or hand 


iise. One vlth a <■< 


irved lip should be nsed for Rood service. 


T'llvr Tool.— Tor reaming valves and retapping. Also 


for insertlne cores 






Wn-nrh. /■V.r^-I 


L^Kcfnl for general work. 




-iVrnil'hrs. Ru.L- 


-Used in sets or in a single ; 


adjustable 


type to fll all slzep 


of wedge nuta. 





(For road service away from shop) 

Boot.s. — !«ice or hook-on. In sizes as used, 

ltrii.\h. C'liicnl. — A small brush for aiiplylns vulcanizing 
or patehinK cement. 

Ciiii'iit. — Patching or vuleanizini:. in small cans. 

Knifr.— For trimming. 

Pud. V'lirr.^For replacement in exireme cases. 

Piilihr.1. T',/!/.— Either for use with patchinp cement or 
gasoline patches for quick repair of iiimctures. Khaki 
back patches can be carried in sheets and cut to size, 

Plifjoinii Pliers.— For general patching work if vulcaniz- 
ing is done. 

fi-i.titorti. — Small pair for cutting and trimming hole and 
material. 

Tiilr.- 



V'llir. — Two should be carried for emergency, 
yiilinnizrr. G/isnl inc. —Should be carried « 

amount of gasoline when curing is done. Also ( 

backing and filler gum. 
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In this connection, where a regular service car is 
used, it is advisable to carry an extra tube and new 
or old cases, as the size of the tire can be learned when 
a call comes for service. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PADRIC TIRE REPAIRS 

CfmNG DOWN AND BUILDING FABRIC TIRES 

AVhen the ri'pairnian has become acquainted with 
yiniTiil iiiformatiiuL relatiu^' to tires he is better able 
to begin the various operations and repairs which are 
Used for remedying the different injuries. The fol- 
lowing detailed steps for eaeh operation are given in 
tile order found while cutting down or building up 
a repair. They are also arranged in proper order 
either for a shop of only one bench, or for progressive 
arra II cement as the work goes through the shop. 

Almost every known system of repair is shown in 
order to enable the workman to follow the system 
used by the shop that he may be working in. Some 
methods of repair are ]iot used by good shops; how- 
ever, the workman must be able to conform to the 
niefhnds of hi.s eniployer until such time as he is able 
to demonstrate the reeoirimendcd repairs that are 
selected for long service, Repair.s shown as standard, 
when properly made, can be depended on to deliver 
satisfactory mileage and long service. 

The first operation in repairing tires is that of 
cutting or tearing down, which makes the tire ready 
for buffing, cementing and then building before going 
to the steam room. During the operations of cutting 
and building, there arc many strict rules that should 
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TIRBS AND W 

red to and iviiich are common in most repairs. 
-cat fxteiit, ihe succbss of the repair depends 
lor diagnosis and on cutting without injury to 
in uiipuaraiK^f or strength. Almost aJiy work- 
n, with a lillle practice, build up a tire by 
ifl the steps laid out, but it takes a good work- 
get the job ready to meet the conditions of 
ig or adding a combination of repairs. 



nk all tires with badly broken elde walla, loose or 
'{] falnic all around, broken cableR, rini-cnt all 
or, in fact, any tires showlnK injuries or abnse 
uld make the repair cost more than tbe mileage to 

ive all tires thorouchl.v dr.v for good work. Dr.ving 

lone after cut ling. 

'move all dfrt and dead or wet fabric in a lire. 

.-Ill cause friction. 

itlrel.v eliminate or step down Ihe injiir.v, so that 

e is left in the repair. 

.m to remove or step down all but two, or in some 

iree, plies. 

ep down all overlapped fabric or skive to a feather 

hen cutting too deep, skive or feather edge the cut 

■ cement to brush In. 

;kive around the hole when two or more piles are 



;ut all tread splices at a 45 degree angle for good 
■, which should end : 
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• 

15. Cut all splices on non-skid tires at the highest point 
of tread for pressure when in the mould. 

16. Never attempt extensive repairs on tires with mould 
pinches, buckles, etc. 

17. When tread lay back is no good, replace with new 
tread section or one cut from an old tire of similar design. 

18. Use only the best grade of gasoline in all work. 

19. Sectional repairs that do not hold up are usually 
due to not stepping the fabric far enough back from the 
injury. 

20. Never pull a tread away from a tire — always cut it. 
If it will pull from the carcass, it is also likely to loosen 
between the tread and breaker, which will cause trouble 
later. 

21. Never cut fabric steps in the bead channel or center 
of tire. The former invites rim cuts, while the latter ex- 
poses a cutting edge to the other materials when running. 

22. Make reliners and blow-out patches from old tires. 
A good vulcanized reliner is worth three commercial ce- 
mented reliners. 

23. Never cut away good tread laybacks. They will wear 
as long as the rest of the tread. 

24. Make single laybacks when possible; double lay- 
backs when the tread is broken across. 

25. When loose fabric develops after cutting a section, 
enlarge the section in order to eliminate the loose fabric, 
or junk it if this is impossible. Loose fabric at the end 
of a repair will cause the downfall of the work. 

26. When cutting down for retread and using new gum, 
keen the tread line up as far as possible. 

27. In making a layback on narrow-tread tires, cut the 
layback wider, so as to be the same as if tread line was 
evident. 

BUFFING RULES 

1. Always buff both inside and outside of the repair, 
taking away the dirt, soapstone, and dead material. In 
all cases carry the buffing over the repair to rough the 
tire so that cement will adhere readily. 

2. Rough all splices and parts on which new gum will 
be placed with a rasp or tack rasp. Also rough retreads, 
especially cords, until the cords shine. 
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' 3. If the buffer does not reach all points, use a scraper 
or knife and soften with gasoline. 

4. Remember that buffing is as important as any part of 
the repair. 

5. Buft inside three inches longer than the Job, ready 
for inside section or reinforcement. 

CEMENTING BULBS 

1. Have the repair perfectly dry for applying any ce- 
ment. It wiir not dry otherwise. 

2. Two coats are applied. Each is allowed to dry fully, 
the time depending on weather conditions and the kind of 
cement used. Good results are obtained by mixing the first 
coat a little thinner and allowing it to dry one to two 
hours, the second coat drying about two to four hours, or 
until tacky. 

3. Good vulcanizing cements should be cut two to one. 
One gallon of gasoline to one gallon of cement, making two 
gallons. 

4. Always brush the gasoline about one inch over the 
repair on the outside to allow for trimming, and about three 
inches over on the inside. 

5. Should a small portion of loose fabric show up, run 
cement under it. Be sure it is dry. 

6. Use only the best grade of gasoline in thinning or 
cutting cements. 

7. Cement can be dried too long before the materials 
are added to it. It then loses adhesiveness by forming a 
crust. 

8. Cemented tires should not be placed in a draft, as 
they will crust over and remain damp underneath. 

9. Use only good cement or cushion gums when making 
cement. 

10. When, by removing a misplaced piece of fabric, 
cement is pulled away from a Job in a small place, re- 
cement in the regular way. 

11. Vulcanizing cement is made by using one pound of 
cement or cushion gum and one gallon of high test gasoline. 
Cutting is hastened by later adding one ounce of alcohol. 
Stir regularly and slowly. Do not beat it too hard as this 
will cause a poorer grade. 
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[■lilt! of Fabric — In starting a repair, it is necessary 
to know just how many plies are in the tire, also to 
know the construction of the plies at the bead in- 
order to cut the piius out. Knowledge of the number 
of plies is necessary for marking off the section a 
certain number of inches from the end of the injury 
in order to cut a aplice for the start of the layback. 

In the double layback method, the tread ia cut 
through the injury, cither straight across or diagon- 
ally. Some repairmen remove a narrow Rtrip about 
two to three inches wide, but the writer does not 
fiivor this method except in eases where the tread ia 
alWiidj' cut across, or on cable cord tlrea where a 
complete cnrcass foundation is made in the tire. 

The reasons jitjainst the double hiyback are plain, 
namely, there arc two or more plies under llie sjilice 
in Ihe <-eii1cr which h;is to be filled up with cushion 
fiuni iir m which the overflow runs. Cushion gum is 
more pliiibk- and yieldiun than fabric, aiul the result 
is thiit, when the repair is completed, there is a yield 
or jnisb-in at the splice every time the tire turns on 
the ground. This movement wil! in time open the 
splice. This same result is found in all repairs 
ivhere a hole is merely filled up with cushion or tread 
gum, winch, when opened, is found to be ground to 
a powder or a fine mass. If the splice is .started on 
the .solid carcass of the tire there will be less yielding 
under the joint and it will last longer. 

Should the number of plies removed he past the 
core center, take a ply from the inside. 

It is from the foHowintr table that all marking off is 
done on the fabric section. It is to be noted that 
on all fabric tires: 
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Two plies are removed for either outside or inside 
sections up to 4", inclusive, 

Three plies are removed for either outside or in- 
side sections for 41/2", 

Four plies are removed for either outside or inside 
sections for 4^/2" and 5", which allows the last ply 
removed to be at least IV^ to 2 inches from the edge 
of the injury in order to give good holding surface. 

SCALE OF PLIES TO BE REMOVED IN FABRIC TIRE 

In sectional work from outside. From inside. 

Measure Re- Measure 
Has Remove for move for 
Size Kind No. Ply Ply Splice Ply 1st Cut 

3" Motor Cycle 2 to 4 lto2 4" 1-2 4" 

3" Regular Tire 3 to 4 2 4" 2 4" 

S^/ii" Regular Tire 3 to 4 2 4" 2 4" 

4" Regular Tire 5 to 6 2 4" 2 4" 

4^2" Regular Tire 6 3.6" 35" 

5" Regular Tire 6 to 7 4 7" 4 6" 

5Vj" Regular Tire 7 5 7" 4 7" 

For Any New Tire — For any and all repairs to a 
tire, a careful study of the cross section will show the 
ending of the plies or cords at the bead, and the con- 
struction will enable the repairman to immediately 
determine the repairs required and how needed. 

ENDING OF PLIES AT BEAD 

After the section has been properly marked oflf 
and cut for an outside section, the repairman en- 
counters the various bead constructions and the end- 
ing of the plies which must be taken into considera- 
tion as the section is cut. In order to prepare the 
workman to make the cuts correctly and in order to 
remove the plies correctly, it is necessary to know 
this construction at the start. 
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There ure lirt'.s ^-onstrueted with a bead cover or 
chafing strip, wliilf others have none. In some cases 
Q. D. tires are made by adding a false bead held on 
by the bead cover alone. This is often found in 
clincher bodj' cord fabric tirea of recent construc- 
tion. On some tires the plies do not end at the toe 
or hi'cl in even plies, but are either brought over 




from (he inside and carried up the outer side wnll. 
or hrounlit down over the beiid from the outside and 
c;Lrri<'il up inside of the tire. This will he found in 
the Dujiliip W. S. types and in mnny heavy-duty tires. 
The reason is to trive a wrap under the enble which 
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holds the bead and in which a rubber core is not 
found. 

With Bead Cover. — Remove the bead similarly to a ply 
and build into the bead when replacing the fabric. 

No Bead Cover, — Cut the first ply off diagonally on the 
side wall. Then come down and remove the ply as if it 
was the bead cover. This allows for dropping the last ply 
of fabric into the step for an even repair and still carries 
it well out on the tire at the top. 
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Figure 31. — Construction of beads. Top, left to right — 
Htraig:ht side; straigrht side with cable base: dunlap straight 
side with cable center. Bottom, left to right — soft bead 
clincher; hard bead quick detachable clincher; quick detach- 
able clincher with false bead. 



With False Bead. — When this bead is encountered, cut 
off a splice between the bead cover step and the first ply of 
fabric and lay the false bead back. Then continue the steps 
as if for a S. S. tire. Build on the last ply over the bead 
after the other plies have been applied in their places. 
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Dini!'i[i Tuprs. — When the ply Is encountered coining up 
the side wall, spIlL between the steps and lay back, building 
up again wben [tie |<l.\ is laid in to replace tbe injured ply. 

Types in cord fiibric are shown under operations 
on that type of tire. 

JIaiiy repairmen have various waya of ending their 
plies on resjulur standard tires when cutting down. 
Soiiio end the lust ]ily on the side wall, which giveb 
fairly frooil servit-e; others carry all plii-s to the toe 
of the head, the advocates of this method claiming 
more strength. 

The most practical ending, however, is to carry 
all plies to the toe nf the bead when possible, except 
the last one off, and cut the last ply off on the ridge 
of the heel. There are several good reasons for this, 
one beiiin that three plies are replaced for two taken 
out. The bead is not made bulky and will fit the 
bead mould more ea.sily, and it ha.s been found that 
a jiprfoct head can be obtained. Another rca-son is, 
that the first ply can be immediately trimmed and 
jiiit out of the way to allow the ne.xt pl.v to carry 
over. Still another reason is, that the tendency to 
allow the fabric to bridge the bead is overcome, which 
means that the fabric is not worked down into the 
neck of the bead but frictions from the side over to 
the heel of the bead, leaving a hollow spaec. 

The result would otherwise be that the fabric is 
creaseri and stretched, inviting, in some eases, a 
direi't rim ent in the repair and in many others 
leaving a ridge in the neek. Another important reason 
for ending the last ply at the heel is, that should the 
bare core or cable be encountered, it is not being en- 
tirely exposed if ended at the heel. 
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As mentioned under tire construction, the parts of 
a tire met with are the high point, tread, tread line, 
breaker, cushion, carcass or fabric, side wall, bead 
cover or chafing strip, neck of bead or channel, heel 
of bead, toe of bead and bead core; also the anchor 
strip in some tires. With these parts thoroughly 
known, the workman will have no diflSculty in pro- 
ceeding through any and all operations which follow. 
Remember to be cleanly and pay attention to the 
small things. These are essential. Also, develop 
rapid workmanship, with neatness, and the outcome 
will be repairs outliving the tire itself and escaping 
the censure of the most critical. 

When operations are duplicated, references are 
made to the similar repair. 



BUILDING UP TIRES 

In the building up of the repair it becomes neces- 
sary to replace such materials or make such additions 
as will again bring the tire into serviceable shape 
and with the strength of a new tire when cured and 
put in use. At the building bench will usually be 
found the foreman or workman who has acquired 
the combined habits of the expert; such as speed, 
knowledge of the trade, orderliness, and above all 
others, cleanliness; together with sufficiently careful 
work to deliver a smooth repair with strength for 
curing. All materials, and for what use they are in- 
tended, must be known by sight. As in cutting, 
there are general rules which cover the entire work 
and which should be remembered. 
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Oeneral Rules for Building Up 

1. Remember that work done over Is the outcome of 
carelessness, for which there is no excuse. It is either 
caused by poor workmanship, cheap materials, or improper 
inspection of the tire. 

2. Locate the building and stock bench away from the 
buffers and steam bench. 

3. Keep the benches dusted and orderly arranged at all 
times. 

4. Have all tools as well as the hands and clothing clean 
and free from oil or soapstone. Leaning against a repair 
with dusty clothes vMll cause trouble if the work is not 
cleaned off. 

5. Have the last coat of cement dried to tackiness (not 
hard) before starting work on any repair. 




Sectional measurements. 

6w Keep all materials on the bench covered when not 
in use. 

7. Keep all stocks in a fairly dry place and hang on 
rolls. Never lay on the floor or on end, especially in warm 
weather. 

8. Cut all fabrics on the bias, except breaker and bead 
covers, which are cut straight. Cut gums with the grain, 
if convenient. 

9. When cutting to fit the steps, make even cuts (do not 
rag), and allow to overlap 1/16 inch on the steps, laying 
straight across the tire. 

10. Trim all selvage from fabrics and barebacks, as it 
will draw under heat and cause a bind in the repair. 

11. Should gums stick to holland or cloth, wet the other 
side with benzine or good gasoline, and pull away. Save 
all holland and cloth for shop use. 
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12. Butt bareback when connecting and strip wJth 
cu sill on enni one Inch wide. 

13. I.ap fabrics one Inch when connecting and stitch 
down well. 

14. Slretcb all fabrics under even tension when apply- 
ing, startinK from tbe center of the fabric and working out. 
Do not pull BO hard as to pnll side wall out of shape, 

15. Use up all small pieces of fabric and gums la reln- 
forceiiitints or patches when possible. Actual scrap should 
be placed In covered ooxes and kept separate for recalender- 
fnfc or to return for credit. 

16. High grade gasoline Is used to remove dust, oil, 
sweat, and bloom from stocks and is ahva.vs used lo wash 
the top cushion before the tread Is brought down. 

17. If possible do not place a fabric splice over tbe hole 
when iippljiiij; Ihe fSrst ply, and never carry a splice la 
fabric over the head. Cut it so it will butt on the bead. 

18. If a knife dipped In water is used for trimming, 
he sure to wash the iiioloture away with gasoline and allow 
to dr.i- before applying more malerials, 

19. Ahva.vs use a gum on the outside work that win 
match, (vhen cured, with the colors of tbe tire. 

20. Careful stitching and rolling should be done at all 

21. Use narrow strips of scrap fabric for strapping the 
tire to tlie Iron mandrel by placing them at the ends of the 
repair in oidcr not to pull away tlie cement when removed. 

23. Make all applications of gums or fabrics smoothly 
and evenly. Use the roller when possible, as the stitcher 
has a tendency to rough or make a repair uneven on Hat 
surfaces. Unevenness Is the cause of utan.v failures. 

23. Tiie general building rule is to replace piles as taken 
out. carrying the Urst ply to the heel and trimming and 
otbers lo the toe If possible. The last ply should be carried 
over Inside Die tire to eonie under the reinforcetuent for 
strength and n neat appearance at the head. In taking the 
ply over the bead, stretch tight at the toe. 

24. Never build or run materials below a cement line. 
Keep above, as the How will not adhere lo a plain surface 
and will start loosening of a repair although apparently 

25. Fill all holes In the carcass with cushion gum before 
applying fabrics. Cover all tread splices and patched sur- 
faces with a layer of cushion for adhesion between new and 
old tread gum. 

2G. ^lisplaced fabric, when ptilled away, ordinarily takes 
the cement with It. This should be recemented in all cases. 
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27. Never skive or bevel coated or cemented fabrics, as 
it exposes dry cotton to which gum will not adhere unless 
recemented. 

28. Always gum-strip or seal fabric ends when applied 
to a repair. 

29. Never let fabric bridge the channel of a Q. D. tire 
when building; work it down the side wall into the neck 
with the stitcher until snug in the groove before allowing 
it to touch the heel of the bead. 

30. When carrying plies over the bead, trim to fall into 
the steps at the bead so that a smooth bead is the result. 
In order not to leave space, the last ply on can be stretched 
out over the bead cover cut after passing the heel. 

31. Some repair-men butt all plies when applied; how- 
ever, the 1/16 inch lap is better, as there is a shrinkage to 
the cured fabric. 

32. Large diagonal tears completely across the tire can 
be stitched with bead fabric cut straight to hold the repair 
in shape on the mandrel. 

33. Never fail to place cushion gum on top of a repair 
before bringing the tread down. The cushion is to be wider 
than the tread and up to and under both ends. 

34. Perforate any and all blisters which appear under 
gums when rolling. Always perforate laybacks, retreads, 
and new gum-tread section to allow air vents when curing. 

35. Non-skids can be added with new gum in tread sec- 
tions, or a like tread section can be cut from an old tire and 
applied if of good live material. 

36. Never use too much cushion gum or surplus tread 
gums in a repair. Cushion gum will flow. Tread gums and 
fabrics must be placed and trimmed to set. 

37. When a repair has been completed and perforated, 
use a large pressure roller to thoroughly unite the repair 
into a solid mass. This might not be done by hand. 

38. After rolling, trim away all surplus gums even with 
the tire lines and in such a manner that a feather edge will 
not be exposed to the road. 

39. Some repair-men use old fabric from junk tires, 
which is buffed, cemented and applied in place of new 
material. Boot reinforcements are also made in this way. 
While it can be done, a good repairman knows that a par- 
tially dead fabric is being used and that loose spots are 
likely to be in the patch to start friction. 

40. When building cord fabric tires or cable cord tires, 
endeavor to use the manufacturer's material of which the 
tire is made. 

41. Cord fabric tires can be rebuilt with common fabric 
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.ing ODe pl.v of cormaon fabric to each two removed In 
cords, or pl.v Cor ply In heavier cord fahric. Never 
:ommon. fabric in cable cord tires. 

In applying curd fabric, run tbe cords In the same 
lion as Ihe ply cut out. 

When head cores are not available, they can be 
up on Q. U. Ilres rrom strips of fabric and tbe bead 

applied. 

Do not pul! iiRainst the cross threads on cord fabric, 
lis fabric, slant at the end of the repair and pull 
Ijwise on !lie eorrts, working Into place in that manner. 

In building airplane tires, the regular mandrel 
d be padded in the center to meet the contour of the 
or H. wood mandrel made of a proper circle. Airplane 
are of a thinner carcass or shell conslriictlon thaa 

Do not build retreads down the side wall too far, aft 
.kea tlie wall heavier for the set-up In curing. 

SCALE t-OB CUTTING UATEKIALS 

(■ cnttint; of fabrics in order to save mnteria! is 
ttor of practice and littciitioii to tin: sizes. Re- 
tires having an oversize capacity should be con- 
ed and the larger .size cnt. In all cnttinir, allow 
such waste as required to have material enough 
)u!lintr properly into place, which need only be 
licit greater at ea<-h beail. the 1/lfi-ineh lap being 
:1 when fitting the steps. 



Width of ^ M.2 1, S "S ^ _ a g 

fabric to be °c5 °S;"S ° S^ « t, 

cut on bias 5 1 =_ - is xi ~ " -- ■- 5 

Inside Outside &S^ S.^ = w S«ioQ 



in" 
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The above table is given to allow for waste in ap- 
plying and stretching. Practice will enable the repair- 
man to cut his fabrics approximately one inch less on 
every-day work and to use the size smaller for the 
first ply on. 

In cutting fabric on the bias, or on a 45 degree 
angle, it is only necessary to have the end of the roll 
square. Measure the width of the fabric and measure 
the same distance along the fabric on one side. Rule 
from this point to the corner of the fabric, as shown 
in the drawing. Some workmen cut the material as 
needed, but a saving can be made by cutting, splic- 
ing, and rolling strips of the small sizes and using 
as required, the roll being rewound on the stock rack 
out of the way. 

In placing the tire on the building mandrel, always 
be sure that the proper size form is used. The tire 
is strapped and shaped by the use of a strip of scrap 
fabric tacked to one side, brought under the form 
and pulled up tight to be tacked against the other 
side of the section and outside of the steps. It is for 
this reason that all repairs are slightly over-cemented, 
which allows a narrow space for attaching straps 
so that the cement is not pulled away from the re- 
pair. This also gives extra surface for applying 
side walls to be trimmed later. 

For inside repairs, the tire is hung up and the 
side walls spread apart by wooden or metal blocks and 
the material applied. 

REBUILDING FABRIC TIRES OF ANY SIZE 

This repair is fast developing for advanced work 
on tires which require a new tread, a section, a rein- 
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forecmcnt to the carpass, or perhaps a new ply or two 
to replace inner or outer loose or broken plies. New 
breaker, cushion, or aide walls can be added. Usu- 
ally the repairs consist of a new retread and a re- 
llner made I'roni tlie carcaBS of a tire, which is cured 
in. For good service, the repair must be correctly 



FiRuro 33.— Hfbuilding: threo ply insid,. build-up to be fully 

made and completely cured without buckles or loose 
spots. It is folly to add a good tread and then 
cement in a reliner. This repair can be cured in the 
sectional moQld or on special cfiuipmcnt. 

Cutting Doun 
1. Remove the old tread, including breaker. Keep the 
tread tine well up. 

8. Side walla can be removec" 
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3. Remove or cut out all dead or loose Cabric. 

4. Step down a aection for a blow-out If found. 

5. Skive down any and all nail boles. 

6. If broken fabric Is found on tbe side ot the tirer 
remove the broken or loose piles. 

7. Prepare a rellner of one or more plies from an old 
tire for making an Inside reinforcement of the tire. 

8. Biifl well and cement two coats. 




Building Up 

1. Cover all holes or Bll witb cushion gnin. 

>. Replace the fabric removed, lapping well and stitch- 
ing evenl.v and straight. Gum strip all splices and butt the 
ply If carried over the head. 

3. If In an outer rebuild, allow for tbe last ply to be 
carried Inside the tire so to come under tbe reliner rein- 
forcement. 
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4. Apply cusblon gum entirely around the tire and 
wilier than the tread to be added. . Roll and stitch well, 
perforating for air bliaters, 

B. Apply a strip of breaker around the tire and Btilch 
down wtll. 

6. The bead cover, il removed, Is now added to come 
one inch above the bead channel and around and slightly 
inside the tire. 

7. Apply side walls on both sides, starting Ihern about 
one-foiN'th inch above the bead cbannei and carrying up to 
■come under the tread. 

Not--: On rehwilds. the size of a tire can be inlaid In 
the side wall, as can the name. This can be done by curing 
darker or lishter gunis and cutting out the letters. Cement 
and api'ly to the side wall, stitching down well. They 
will cure into the aide wall evenly if kept down below the 
tread line when in the mould. 

8. -Apply retread band or new gum as in retreading. 

9. Turn the tire and fill all inside cuts with cushion 
gum. 

10. Insert the prepared reliner (or apply new fabric) 
for increased strength in the tire and trim at the toe of 
bead. When inserting the reliner, it should be evenly set 
and stitched. 



RECOVERING F.VBRIC TIRE OF ANY SIZE 

This repair is made to replaee old treads, side 
■walls, cushion, breaker, and in some cases a bead 
cover on the outside only. It is cured in the sec- 
tional mould or by Bpecial equipment. 
Cutting Down 

1. Remove the old tread and breaker as for retreading. 

2. Remove or buff away the side walls. Remove bead 



SuiUing Vp 
Fill al! cuts or cover breaks with cushion gnm. 
Apply fabric (o al! steps or block-outs, lapping well. 
Apply head covers if they have been removed. Allow 



^^ 3 
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them to come about one Inch above the channel or the bead 
and lo the end at the toe of bead. 

4. Apply aide walls, starting one-fourth inch above the 
bead channel and bringlne up under the tread line. 

5- Apply ciiahlon, breaker and tread ae for retread. 



RETHE.\DING FABRIC TIRES OP ANY SIZE 

This repair is for replacement of worn, cut, or loose 
treads by replacing with raw gum or retread bands. 
It is used when the carcass is in good condition. 
Such minor repairs as are deemed advisable are made 
at the same time in order to put the tire into service 
within reasonable cost. It is cured in the sectional 
mould, retread kettle, or by special equipment. The 
TL'tread is merely the replacement of the outer wear- 
ing surface of the tire, and no service can be had when 
loose fabric or a weak carcass is used. 

The body of the tire must be in good shape with 
all loose fabric removed before applying the tread. 
Pliable treads cut from other old tirea can be applied 
and good service secured. These, however, should 
be inspected and tested for dry breaker or loose spots 
■before using. 

Cutting Dotcn 

1. Mark the tread evenly with tread gaufie. 

2. Decide whether raw sum or a band is to he replaced. 

3. If fium ts to be used, cut under the tread line com- 
pletely around the tire on both sides. 

4. Cut through the tread and breaker and remove both 
from the tire by cutting, or by pulling if the old tread is 
not to be used again. 

Note: If a band is to he used, the tread is reuioved 
one-half inch lower than the tread line to allow for the 
raw gum strip In which the new band is Imbedded when 
cured. This strip stops feathering and varies from two 
and one-fourth to three inches above the bead, depending 
on the size of the tire. 
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6. Remove or block out all dead, wet, or loose fabric. 
At this point a careful inspection should be made for loose 
plies. Retreads will not stand up when applied to loose 
plies of fabric. 

6. Bevel the tread line to a feather edge and rounding it. 

7. The tire should now be thoroughly dried before 
cement is applied. 

8. BufT well and rough the exposed surface slightly 
below the tread line on the side wall to allow the cement 
to take. 

9. Wash with high test gasoline to remove oils or 
greases that may adhere to the fabric. / 

10. Cement two or three coats, allowing each to dry to 
tackiness. The first coat may be slightly thinner to allow 
for soaking into the carcass. 

Many repairmen use three coats of cement, the 
first thm and the second heavy, drying each about one 
Tiour. The third coat is thin and is usually dried 
from five to six hours to become tacky. If the repair- 
man has time, three coats of cement are recommended 
for all work. 

The building up of retreads requires careful work 
and attention. Several methods can be used, namely : 
raw gum applied in layers, camel-back (built-up un- 
cured gum) in the proper thickness, which can be 
made or secured ready for use, or semi-cured or fully 
cured retread bands. Some bands already have the 
breaker cured in them, while others call for a breaker 
to be applied to the tire. 

In the selection of camel-back, it is essential that 
good high-grade gum be used. Many of the black 
camel-back stocks now on the market do not give the 
best of satisfaction. A good sheet gum properly 
built up will meet the mould conditions in most cases 
and deliver the best of satisfaction. The best cement 
cushion, breaker and tread gum is the only real way 
to eliminate future troubles with retreads. Price 
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Bhoiili! not he considered. Do high grade work and 
charge accordingly. Don't make comparisons with 
ehops charging low prices. 

llefore building the retread, the tire should be 
carefully inspected for traces of soapstone, duat, etc., 
also for the tacky but not dry condition of the cement. 
Any and all places blocked out to remove dead or 
loo.sc spots should be replaced with fabric well lapped. 
No soapstone or dust should be allowed to remain on 




the band or the gums to be used. In fact, all bands 
shnulil be cnrefully buffed, and washed with gasoline 
bi'foi'p cenicntiiig. Treads coming loose can be trailed 
to iiisuffii'ii'ut cement, imprnpcr dryintr. poor cushion 
L'uii] or jiiior Iniffing. -Always use the best cushion 
gum aiKl cpiiioiit obtaimiblo. All sectional repairs 
Kbonld be built up before applying the band or gum. 
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Building Up With Uncured Gum 

1. Apply a layer of 1/32 cushion gum over the carcass, 
covering the tire slightly below the tread line. Roll well 
and perforate the air blisters. 

2. Apply breaker strip at the proper width completely 
around the tire Cut straight and lap one-fourth to one- 
half inch at splices. 

3. If breaker with frictioned side only is used, apply 
another cushion strip to cover the breaker and lap the 
sides one-half inch. Wash the cushion lightly with high 
test gasoline. 

4. Apply layer after layer of tread gum in i/^" steps 
until proper thickness has been obtained. Center each ply 
and work out all air pockets, at the same time perforating 
well. 

5. Cracking of tread line when camel-back is used can 
be overcome by gum stripping the tread line with a high 
grade 3/64" tread gum. 

Note: If desired, the step-up of ply is started above 
the tread line to allow the last pTy to cover the whole and 
come down to, or slightly over, the tread line Too much 
gum should not be applied near the tread line, and at all 
times should be trimmed above the roughed and cemented 
surface so that any overflow of gum will not come in con- 
tact with the smooth side wall. This, in time, would start 
to feather or loosen up. 

6. When all air blisters have been removed, roll the 
tire well, trim and rasp or bufT smooth to make tire ready 
for curing. 

Building Up With Retread Band or Camel Back 

1. Apply cushion gum, using 1/32" for fabric work and 
1/G4" for cable cord tires. 

2. Apply breaker if none is used in the band. 

3. Apply two side strips one inch wide along the tread 
line to allow for trimming and for imbedding of band or 
gum. 

4. When applying band, place piece of clean muslin 
around the tire. This piece should be about two to three 
inches wider than the band on each side. It will keep the 
band from sticking to the cushion while it is slipped over 
the tire and centered. Camel-back gum is applied straight 
with a splice cut, and is gum stripped. The camel-back 
is to be centered and stitched down. Use care in the 
stitching and rolling. 



ririEa and vulxtanizino 
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6. Center the band, using the center of the rib or mm- 
skid feature as a guide (not the edge of the band). A 
rule or divider is used to measure from the neck or heel 
of the bead to the center used. 

6. When the band is exactly centered, pull the muslin 
out from under the tread, without moving the tread as set. 
It is well to measure the band again to be sure that it ia 
set correctly. 

7. Thoroughly stitch and roll the complete band, start- 
ing from the center of the tire and working out to the 
edge to eliminate all blisters. 

8. Perforate all air pockets that show up under the 
tread. 

9. Roll the entire repair well on a large hand roller. 

10. Trim, bufT, or rasp rough places until smooth. 

In some •cases it is necessary to cut a retread band 
or splice to fit a smaller tire, in which case it is 
always cut on a 45 degree angle in the same way as 
for a sectional lay-back, and the splice is gum stripped 
with cushion gum. 

RETREAD BUILDING INFORMATION 

In applying layers of gum for retread, it is not 
necessary to build up as thick as when the tire is 
new. A 1/16" ply less to the tread gum may be ^sed, 
providing a good grade of gum is employed or if the 
one-third mould does not require it. The cutting of 
the tread ply to width depends entirely on the width 
of the tread that has been removed, which, however,, 
should be kept well up on the tire for neat work and 
especially for convenience when curing in the moulds. 
No advantage is gained by having a thick tread coming^ 
down on the side walls, and gum is being wasted. 
The following scale gives approximately the number 
of plies and widths to be used in applying raw gum 
for retread, either built-up or applied as camel-back^ 
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Scale of Retread Widths 


^ 


Size 


Piles 




2n(i Ply 


3rd Ply 


3" 


3 2% 


In. 


3Vi In. 




SVj" 


4 2^ 


in. 


m, In. 


44 In. 


4" 


4 3V, 


in. 


4 In. 


4iyi In. 


iVi" 


4 4 


In. 


4% m. 


5% la. 


5" 


5 4% 


la. 


5 In, 


B% in. 


«" 


6 5 


In. 


6 iQ. 


6% In. ^J 

Last ^H 


Size 


4th Ply 


5tb Ply 


Ply On -^H 


3" 








10 cover ^H 


3^" 








■1" 








down to ^^1 


i\.." 








^H 


5" 


64' 


In. 




line and ^^ 


G" 


7% 


in. 


8", in. 


for I rim 



A praetieal way of applying uiicured Ruiii is to 
rut tlie widths as required and build theiiL up onto 
a eanicl-back band on the table. The overall ply is 
made slightly wider than the distaiiee between the 
two treai! lines. The band is then applied ejirefully 
to eentiT, with all air blisters eliminated. 

When u.siiiff eamel-back or sheet gum, the stock 
shimld not be stretehed so that it is thinned out. but 
sbdulil he laid on eveiily in thicknesses all around the 



REC.\P1NG FABRIC TIRES 

Thi.s repair is made when the eenter of the tire has 
been <-ul through to the breaker or in some eases into 
the fabric, .such injury usually being caused by a 
fender iiolt. In some cases a repairman will step out 
a inirrow strip in the top ply nf fabric, espeeially 
when ;i loose upper ply is found, or a top mould 
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pinch shows. This is done in order to eliminate the 
cutting edge formed, in which ease a ply or two 
should be added inside. Cured in the mould. 

Culling Down 

1. Cut out or trim tbe Injured tread completely around 
the tire. If a. narrow Injury, tbe sides should be cut on 
a slant of 45". Should a mould pinch appear It is best 
to remove the tread. 

S. Block out all loose, wet, or dead fabric. This should 




Flgurp 38. — Culling the complete fabric section. 1— aide 
wall and bead cover remi>ved. 2 — first ply iif fabric removed 
to toe "f bead. 3— Bpcond ply tit fabric removed to heel of 
bead. 4— splice cut at forty-five degree anglp. 5 — Injury 



be done so to allow an overlap of the new fabric when 
applied. 

3. Duff and cement two or three coats, allowing to dry 
to tackiness. 



1. Apply fabric to all block outs, allowing it to overlap 
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3. Apply the tread In the uiunl way, or, U merely lor 
a tread cap, fill in with tread gum ol the same color as tb« 

4. Roll well and perforate, 

5. Before curing, trim or buff llehtly for a Bmooth ear- 

COMPLETE SECTION FOUH-INCH FABRIC TIRES 

This is the most used of all repairs and is an out- 
side job. It consists of a fabric replacement to a 
eection of the tire and is made necessary by blow- 
outa, deep cuts, or fabric breaks over one-half inch 
long, also by rotted fabric in the center of the tire. 
This repair can be made with a single or double lay- 
back, or with new tread section to cover tires, and 
with or without head covers, false beads, or excep- 
tional endings. It may be used with an inside sec- 
tion on every large tire to complete an entire repair. 
When the injury is in the center of the tire this re- 
pair is always used. Cured in the sectional mould. 

1. T.ocate the lensth of liie injury or dead fabric by 
piTshlUR a small awl throiish the end and toward (he splice. 

2. I'lace the tire on the cutting bench and insert the 
wood mandrel If one is used. 

3. Mark the splice point and cnt a splice nt the highest 
point if non-skid. Cut at a 4.'> degree angle straight across 
the tread, using the table furnished for lueasurinE a splice, 
for single lay-baclt. It using the double lay-baclf, or cut- 
ling out a tread section, cut through the center of the tire. 
Ahvavs go througli Ihe breaker. Place the tire tiat. 

4. The treari line is now opened up by use of the tread 
knife. Ihe knife being dipped in water at intervals for 
easy rutting. Doth sides are skinned up siitiilar to re- 
iiiovint; the hide of a cow, always working towards the 
Splice end until it is clear. It Is then followed down the 
renter of the tire until the (read has been laid hack from 
the injury one inch farther than that ot the splice end, 
which allows for the bead cover cut to clear Ihe tread. 
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Hook the tread back with lay-back hooka. Place the tire 
on a shelf. 

0. One and one-half inches from the base of the tread, 
start the flrst ply off and carry the same distance on other 
end of section. When this Is removed in strips, start one 
Inch in and remove the second ply on top of the tr^d, 
this being one inch closer than the other end of the sec- 
tion. Tbis ia called blocking out and lines up tbe section. 
Place the tire flat. 

€L One-balf inch from the liase of the splice on both 
sides, remove or strip the side wall by cutting atralght to 
tbe bead; also do the same at tbe otber end. It is neces- 




sary to remove only about two or three inches of the side 
wall at eacli end. as tlie rest will pull off with the first 
ply of fabric 

7. Now follow the sine wall cut down and remove Ilie 
bead cover, if any. on bolli sides of Ihe tire. IC excep- 
lions occur, see ■■•n.liiiu <,f /i/i-.s iil hr-nir 

8. The first block-out Is conLhiued doivn tbe side walls, 
keeiilns the sieps even, and is carried over to (he toe of 
the bead, removing on both sides together with the balance 
of side wall. 
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A'ofp; It may be slated here that there are not three 
repairmen In ten that learn at the start how to keep step 
cuts Blrafglit with the tire. Some toe theni out, wblia 
others bring them in, trying to conform to the bend of the 
tire. There Is a decreafie in the arc or circle at the bead 
from tlial at the top of the tire, but not Bufflctent to war- 
rant toeing the step in or out. This fault is Immediately 
overcome If the repairman will take the opposite Bide of 
the tire as an object to cut or aim to. Every cut down & . 
aide wall is merely an Imaginary operation of cuttine the 
whole tire In two. If this la remembered, perfect aide wall 
cuts will be had on evei? repair. 

8. The second ply out is theu followed down both aide 
walls. keeplnE; the steps even, and 1e ended at the beel of 
the bPHii. This, as slated, Is the last ply off. 

IC three piles were removed, the flret two would go to 
the toe of the bead and the third would end at the hee! 
of the bead and so on. Exceptions will be met with, as iB 
bead exceptions. For example should a Dunlop type be 
■encountered, split the ply eiidinj; \ip the side wall and pry 
back to hang. The second pl.v off wmild tben be removed 
iu the regular wa.v. 

yolr: The steps from both sides should meet evenly on 
both toes of the head. When cuttlnR the second side it 
should he lined up with the other side. 

10. As there are now two, or perhaps three, plies left 
around the Injury, it Is necessary to skive or slant all 
sides of llie hole to a feather edRC. Also round straight 
breaks to slop further splitting when built up and cured. 

11. Trim all tread holes or cuts in the tread prepara- 
tory to buffing and cementing. 

12. Buff Inside and out by following bviffing rules. 

13. Hasp and rough the tread splices wlierever new 
gum Is to be used. Wash with highest grade gasoline In- 
side and out. 

14. CeriK 



The forpgoiiiK .'stpps arc the exact operations in 
seventy-five pereciit nf tire rcpairinji. The repMirman 
very easily adapts himself to reducing these steps to 
three moves of the tire, namely: the top work, re- 
moval of one side wall, and the removal nf the other. 
Some repairmen even go .so far as to cut all the steps 
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t the ends and pull the entire repair; this, however, 
i a waate of strength and no time is gained as the 




-„ , - .lowlns 

DuUd up when plii-is run under the bt'Bi! cure, 
■ti- si-ctlon, Dunkip typf. Ovi^rlap pty 3, If laliT 
>ullt umJ.r. Knd tlu- ply on ulde wall If under 



nbric can be cut in strips and removed just as 
uickly and the workman is better able to stand the 



at rain, as 
the trade. 



TIRES A 

cutting down tires is the hardest part of 

Building Vp 

1. Inspect the condlUon of cement and tire. See that 
no drops of wet cement are In the tire, as they would 
cause a bloiv. If dry to tackiness, strap the tire to the 
proper size mandrel. 

a. Apply Hat strips of cushion gum to the Injury, over- 
lapping slighll.v until even with remaining piles. 




plat 



lahloi 



jutted up over layback. 



3. Cut fabric from ten-inch strip and of the same 
lenetti as the first step out. allowing 1/lti inch at each 
end for overlap. Crease the fabric in the center for the 
top line and apply to the step. Roll down with roller, 
stretching at Ihe same tluie, and see that It follows the 
step down the side wall evenly. Use stitcher In working 
Ihp fiihrlc doivn the bead channel to the lieel of head on 
both sides, then trim. 

4. Cut second ply from 13-lnch strip to fit next step 
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with the overlap and apply in the same manner, carrying 
over the bead to the toe, where it remains until the tire 
is turned for inside work, being* then trimmed to fall in 
steps at bead. 

5. Cut third ply from 12-inch strip or wider, and apply 
in same manner, fitting it over all so as to be about one 
inch past the last cut-out, and so that it follows the bead 
cover line snugly. This ply is allowed to remain to be 
carried inside when the tire is turned. 

Note: Some repairmen use only two-ply back, in which 
case the first step is left and the remaining two are as 
shown. Others may end a cut on the side wall and build 
over to the heel. However, these exceptions should not 
be used unless by instruction from the owner of a shop 
desiring an operation of this kind. 

6. Cut cushion gum about six inches wide and long 
enough to cover the entire repair. Butt up against the 
tread layback and pull section up over the splice, where it 
is turned down Just on the splice for filler and flux. Stitch 
the cushion under the layback end. 

7. Cut two strips of 1/16 inch tread gum of the same 
color as the side wall, each strip two and one-half inches 
wide and of a length to lap over the old tread at each end 
of the section. Apply slightly above the bead channel and 
roll down well. Skive the top to a feather edge. Do' not 
trim ends until the tire has been rolled. 

8. Wash the top surface of cushion lightly with good 
gasoline for removal of accumulated sweat or dust and see 
that no dust is on the tread layback. 

9. Back up any holes in the tread layback with cushion 
gum and pull the layback down on the tire evenly so to 
fit perfectly at the splice. Hand roll well and see that 
cushion at splice fills evenly. 

Note: Should it be necessary to place new tread sec- 
tion, see operations under *'tread section" 

10. Fill up all cuts on the outside of tread with gum 
of the same color, which has been cemented and properly 
prepared. Make slightly higher than the tread line. 

11. You are now ready for the reinforcement, which is 
used with all repairs of this kind. 

Reinforcing the Section • 

a. Place the tire on the hanging hook and spread 

for inside work. 
"b. Stitch the second ply on to the toe of the bead 

which was left, and trim. 
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c Stiieli the lust ply on over the toe of the liead and 
down Inside th« tire, pulling tightly at ilie bead 
and filling perfectly. 

<I. Cover the Injury from the Inside with cushion 
guitt and stitch. 



j 





vfth a piece of scrap tahrlc 

If large, put in a ply of 

the rust Dlv oiitKide. Stitch 

riling with stubbing knife 
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about one-half inch from toe of bead on the solid 
bead. 
/. Cover the whole with a piece of bareback (or 
fabric) from bead to bead, cutting the bareback 
one and one-half inches longer at each end than 
the last ply on the outside. This protects the 
tube and also increases the strength in the sec- 
tion. 

12. Roll the repair well with hand pressure roller. 
This unites the entire repair. 

13. Perforate the tread for air vents in curing. 

14. Trim away all surplus gums, making the repair 
smooth, and grind down or rasp the gums evenly. 

The tire is now ready for set-up and cure at the steam 
bench. 

Note: In making the same repairs for larger fabric 
tires, a similar procedure is followed. In some cases a 
ply is ended on the side wall with one at the heel and the 
rest at the toe as before. 



THREE-QUARTER SECTION 

Four-Inch Fabric Tire 

Used for the same purpose and in the same manner 
as the complete section, except that one side wall 
is allowed to remain. Used for injuries near the 
bead or at one side of the center of the tire when 
small. The tread is laid back single or double and 
the bead cuts are identical with the foregoing and 
always reinforced. Cured in the sectional mould. 

Cutting Down 

1. The tread is laid back in the same manner. 

2. The tire is now blocked out to leave the side wall 
away from the injury, cutting the first ply about one inch 
from the center of the tire on the side opposite the hole. 

3. The second ply is blocked out one inch from the 
center of the tire towards the injury. 

4. All other steps are identical with those for a single 
side wall cut in the complete section. 

Note: This repair is made for a saving of material and 
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Is practical. Tbe point to reiiiembeE' is. that no ply Is to 
be cut In the center of tlie lire; also, thai In building np, 
two pliee are goins to overlap the flrsi block-out paat the 
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aro stfppecl on i'lthor side of center of the tire. 

center of the tire. Sufficient space nnist be provided for 
them to fit between the cut and the tread line withoot 
making a bulky Job. 
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Building Up 

The steps for building this repair are the same as for 
the complete section in every particular, except that the 
last two plies on end between the last cut off and the old 
tread line. Only one side wall is replaced. The steps end 
at the bead on one side in the same manner. The rein* 
forcement is made complete in the same manner as for 
the section. 

SIDE SECTION 

Four-Inch Fabric Tire 

This repair is usually made without completely re- 
moving the tread. The tread may be cut back and 
laid up on the tire or may be left alone. The repair 
is always reinforced. Bead cuts are the same as in 
other sections. Cured in the sectional mould. 

Side sections are used for rim cuts and low injuries 
near the bead. They may be made by cutting under 
the tread, cutting a half splice at each end and fold- 
ing back, thus allowing access to more carcass surface 
and also giving a bind to the fabric replaced. The 
three-quarter section is recommended for this repair 
unless quick work is desired or straight rim cuts of a 
short length are found. 

Cutting Down 

1. Locate the ends of the injury and measure one and 
one-half to two inches each way, allowing one inch more 
for every ply to be remc^ed and an extra inch for side 
wall removal. 

2. Remove the side wall and bead cover, if any. 

3. Step out first ply of fabric two and one-half inches 
from the end of the injury and remove to the toe of the 
bead. Take step up side wall, but leave suflacient space 
for two plies of fabric to lap. 

4. Remove second ply, if necessary, to heel of bead and 
about three-fourths to one inch below first ply. Cut on 
side wall. 
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5. Skive the injury, ^ 

8. BuFF, wash, and cement inside and out. 

The Etreiigth of this repair !s made by carrying Ihe laal 
plv on over the inside of the tire and up on the inside 
vail. 

Builiiing Up 

Side sections are built on the mandrel, replacing one 
more ply than the number taken out and with the sides 
of the fabric falling on the steps or above them wbeii the 
tread is lifted back or cut away. The side wall la applied 
as before and the iread replaced or DUed. In applying the 




iast ply of fabric, cut wide enouKh to go Inside the tire 
and lap the entire side wall for strength. This repair Is 
strengthened with the complete reinforcement. 

INf-IDE SECTION 

Four-Inch Fabric Tire 
In thi.s repair two or more )ilies are removed, and 

a tread repair is usuiilly used in connection. This 
repair is a substitute for the enmplete or three-quarter 
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section. It is recommended by manufacturers of 
equipment in which an arm and patch vulcauizer ia 
used to cure the tread patch, and which is made for 
the outside treatment of the repair. It may also bo 
handled in a sectional mould. It ia the quickest sec- 
tional repair and requires less work than the outside 
method, also less material, A practical repair for 
siiiall injorins if properly made. ^J^| 

Cutting Dowin ^^^M 

1. Trim the Injury or bnilse on the outside for a tresdl 
patch, skiviu); through the breaker till the fabric showa 
and far enough back to gtve a firm bold for the gum to 
ho replaced. Do not let the new gum plug the bole, but 

2. Partly turn the lire and place on the shelf. Locate 
the length of injury, and measure four Inches for the first 
ply out on each side 

3. Remove this ply from bead to bead. 

4. Second ply Is removed in one inch step and must 
be ended between the bead channel and loe of the bead or 
above tbe channel. Never cut in the channel of the bead 
to invite a rim cut, 

5. If three piles were to be removed, the second should 
end on the bead Itself, and the third ply above the channel 

6. Skive the fniury. 

7. Huff, vasli, and cement, inside and out. 

In lar^e tires a combination of this repair can be used 
to reduce the number of plies around the cuts on the out- 
side run under the bead core. 

Xiilr: Another method is to skive back from one to 
three inches, feather edging the injury on the Inside in 
place of stepping out the fabric. Then build up in steps. 

Building Vp 

1. Hang on hook and spread for inside work. 

2. Inspect the condition of cement and the tire. 

3. Cover the Injury wilh cushion 

4. Cut first ply to fit first step with overlap of 1/16 
inch on each end. 
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1 Cut second ply of fabric to overlap tbe last ply out, 
)lcb, If desired, can run out on tire for one Incb. Ap- 
f to within one-balf Inch of toe of bead. 




Cut bareback to fil from toe to toe and one and one- 
[ inches over each end of the last ply and apply. 
. You are now ready for outside treatment of the re- 
r If ihroiiiEli the tire. 
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REBUILT BIDE ^^H 

Any Size Fabric Tire 
lair similar to the side section for a complete 
oil one side. Cured in the sectional mould, 
ial equipment Or a side wall vuleamzer. 



of the side repair and 




Rhowlne ply j 



Building Up 

1. Apply fabric completely around the tire, allowing it 
to come up the inside of the tire as a reinforcemenl. 

2. Place cushion Eum over tread line If tread is affected. 

3. Apply side wall as shown. 

Note; A reinforcement of new fabric is not usually at- 
tempted in this repair. However, a reliner can be made 
of two plies and cemented and cured in at the time ot 
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curing the outside repair. This will give satisfactory 
service to the tire. 

RECOVERED BEAD 

Any Size Fabric Tire 

A replacement used for loose bead covers chafeJ 
from rim. Cured in sectional or side vulcanizer or 
with special rims. Sometimes used in rerunning 
side walls. 

Cutting Down 

1. Remove side wall entirely around the tire below or- 
to the tread line. 

2. Remove the old bead cover. 

3. Repair rim cuts, it found, by stepping out fabric. 

4. Buff, Wash, and cement outside only. 

Building Up 

Cut light bead cover of width to run from the toe of the 
bead and up just above the bead channel. Apply by stitch- 
ing well. Apply side wall if it has been removed. 

In large tires of the cord fabric type, two bead covers- 
are usually used, and these should be applied. In some 
cases a heavy fabric bead cover is used. This depends on 
the make of the tire. 

RERUN SIDEWALLS 

Any Size Fabric Tire 

Consists of placing new side walls on a tire having 
them worn or torn away. Cured in sectional mould, 
side wall vulcanizer or by special rims in the kettle. 
Unless other work is done, it is not used to any great 
extent. 

Cutting Down 

1. Remove the side wall entirely around the tire, be- 
low and up to the tread line. 

2. Buff, wash and cement outside only. 
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Building Up 

Cut side wall jjuiii of same color and of eulllcient widtti 
to cover the reiiiovtd aide wall and apply. Sttich well, 
keeping one-fourth inch above the head channel. Qrind 
^loiiii along the tread line until smooth, then cure. 

BEAD SECTION ^| 

Aini Size Fabric Tire ^| 

For replacing a fiCction of bead eorc when broken 
ill clincher tiri?s. I'sually done when sectional repair 




is niiido. This repair doe.s not iiffect Oiililc wire beads. 
It is a .si'ctidnul cnre. This repair is the replacement 
of a median of bead in a rubber eore clincher or Q. D, 
eliiichcr bead. 

Cutting Dotcn 
I. Make the reEular sectional repair if required, or 
use a side section if for broken bead only. 
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2. Cut the old bead at a slant and fit in a piece of bead 
core from an old tire. 

3. The object is to replace with exactly the same length 
of bead section. 

4. Buff, wash, and cement inside and out. 

Building Up 

In Ihis repair, the new piece of bead is inserted before 
the fabric is applied, for either the side section or other- 
wise. Cushion gum is placed over the splice ends and a 
light bead cover is used to set the new piece of bead into 
place. The balance of the work is part of a regular repair 
explained before. Bead can be made from fabric, if out. 

TREAD SECTION 

Any Size Fabric Tire 

This repair is a replacement of part of a tread 
which is worn out, cut, torn or otherwise injured. It 
is always reinforced. Cured in sectional mould or 
sometimes with a patch vulcanizer on arm. 

Cutting Down 

1. Locate the extent of the loose tread. 

2. Cut away tread, including breaker and any dead 
fabric, down to side wall or tread line. 

3. Cut ends of old tread so that a 45 degree slant is 
secured. 

4. Buff, wash, and cement inside and out. 

Buildinfj Up 

1. Place on mandrel ani block in with fabric for re- 
placement of dead fabric cut away. 

2. Fill any holes with cushion gum, one layer thick. 

3. Cover the entire surface with cushion gum, carrying 
up over the splices at end. Wash. 

4. Apply breaker, cut straight, to fit up to old breaker. 

5. Fill in with layer of tread gum of same color until 
slightly higher than tl>e tread line. Allow each ply to 
lap over the end of the splice in order to trim for a good 
splice. Step up toward the center of the tire. 

Note: Should you be using an old tread section from a 
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•im ol sfinilar design, see tbat it fits over the cusblon 
evenl.v, that the splices are Enug and the gum stripped. 

6. Reinforce tlie entire repair from the Inside with a 
large reinforcement, naually of two piles as In the com- 

7. Peifoiale well and trim ready for curing. 




Ainj Hlzc Tire 
A replacement of a portion of the tread. Made 
necessary by cuts, jabs, or blow-outs. Always rein- 
forced. Cured in sectional mould, with blocks or cores, 
or by special patch vulcanizer in manner similar to 
the tread section, 

Ciittinij Dotcn 

1. Locate the extent of loose tread. 

2. Cut away the tread and breaker, removing dead 
fabric. If any. for a distance around the hole. 

3. Skive the hole to a feather edge. 



3. Cover tbe entire repair with cushion gum, on' 
thick, on the splice sides. 

4. Fill evenly with pieces of tread gum until e 
higher than the old tread and stitch down. 




9, A small reinforcetiient is always used on this repair 
In fabric lires. 
6. Roll, perforate and trim. 

SIDE WALL PATCH 

,l»j/ Size Fabric Tire 
Same as trpad patch. Used when the side wall is 
blown from a loaky tube or by being worn or cut 
away. 
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i 


CiitlinB Dovn 

1. Locate the extent of the loose side wall. 

2. Remove Ihe side Vfall. 

3. Boff, wash and cement, inside and out. 


1 


Building Up 
Replace the side wail in the same manner t 
patch would be applied. 


IS a tread 


REINFORCEMENT 




Four-Inch Fabric Tire 




Tliis repair is uHcd as an inside backine 


for most 


tither repairs ami is a protection to the tube as well 
as for strength in the repair. It is also us(?d to some 
extent in uoverine; Minall breaks, nail holes, or dead 


fiibrii' in the cases to prevent pinehing. 


In these 



laller cuties the tread palfh should ha used with it. 
Tliis repair should not be confused with the inside 
section, as it is only a small fabric repair for nail 
holes less than one-half inch across. 

Cutting Doun, Smiill liiinforccnient 

1. Locate the exlent of the dead or loose fabric. 

2. Step ovit In sufficient blocks to allow one inch steps 
In nil jiUes evcept the lasl, which should be one and one- 
half Inches from the ed>--es of Ihe Injury. 

3. If the hole Is throuph the tire, cut outside of tire 
for Iread patch repair. 

4. DutT, Hash and cement. 

lliiildinti i'p 

1. Cover the hole or injury with cushion Rum. 

2. Cover with a piece of square fabric to overlap any 
Mock taken out. 

3. Cut bareback one and one-half to two inches larger 
and apply. 

4. Roll, perforate the entire repair well, and trim ready 
for curlnc 

I.'iru<! It'inforcrincnt 
For tread patch or section see '• Sect io mil Reinforce- 
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A complete reinforcement for the inside of a tire. 
Made of one or more plies of fabric when the inside- 
is broken. Cured or used with cold cement. When 
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■QS(?(i with cold peiiient, it is only an emergent^' and 
cheap repair. If properly cured, it will add life to 
the tire. 

N'lkino Shop Reliners 
Select a tire of a cioss section larger than the tire to be 
relined and of same circumference. 

1. Take the old tire and cut away the rubber on botb 
eldes at Ihe tread line to the carcaas. 

2. Skive or slit Die first ply entirely around tbe tire at 

3. Cut through the Iread and pull the tread and the cap 
ply off, 

4. Skive through the ply at sides and pull tbe two side 
piles off; in thia manner exposing the entire second ply. 

5. Lay the tire Hal on thft bench and step down in suc- 
cessive one-half to t)i ree-fouriha inch steps, starting about 
one to one and one-balf Inches atmve the bead, pulling 
'eadi iitpp until the bead le exposed or removed. 

8, Trim off the beads so to give a reliner sliRbtly wider 
than the inside of the tire. 

7. This reliner, in many cases being too thick, should 
lie piilled dOHU to the proper number of plies, as tire fabric 
is heavier tlian commercial reliner material: Clinch tires. 
2-ply; yij-inch tires. :i-ply; 4-inch tires, 4-ply; 4Vj-incli 
and 5-inch tires, 4 to 5 plies, 

8. Buff the tire thoroughly on the inside, also the re- 
liner, and reinforce small holes. Wasb and cement two 



Ftelin^rs, Shop Made and Commercial 

These Rive protection to the tube and are a rein- 
forcrment to the ease. 

Reliners are now entering into the every-day work 
of the vulcanizer to a large degree, as it has been 
fonnd that the ceinenled-in reliner is not an asset 
and does not increase the life of a tire. It is only a 
temporary reinforcement and when placed in the tire 
with eold vuleanizing eenicnt or special reliner cement 
(cold) it immediately starts friction in the tire. In 
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a short time this friction softens and blows the tire 
out. A cemented-in reliner is, therefore, practical 
in only two cases; for temporary service or to place 
in a tire not worth repairs, but which may be used 
for some mileage. The cold cements on patches 
or reliners will soften under road friction or heat. 
Reliners just placed in the tire, and not cement- 
ed in, will ordinarily pinch in the tube in a short 
time. 

Tires that have been run flat may have broken only 
the inner ply or perhaps two plies. This same trouble 
may appear because of under inflation. With a per- 
fect tread and side walls such a tire has unlimited 
mileage provided the broken ply is removed and re- 
placed with a good fabric reliner, properly buflPed, 
cemented and cured. It is practical to place a layer 
of cushion gum under the reliner. The curing may 
be done on the arm, by use of special equipment, or 
in the sectional cavity or mould. In other words, the 
reliner must be welded or cured to the carcass of the 
tire as part of the tire. This will remove any chance 
for friction. 

The commercial reliner for inserting in the tire is 
composed mostly of ordinary patching cement and 
thin fabric. It generally has internal friction when 
inserted in the tire because of poor adhesion, although 
some companies make a good reliner. It is for the 
best interest of the repairman, when putting a tire 
into service to use a fully cured reliner or one 
made from an old tire. In the selection of the 
shop-made reliner, loose fabric must be looked for 
and such plies stripped off so that a solid reliner 
is used. 
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Inserting Reliners ^H 

Cement eJ-i II reliners are inserted after cementing 
the inside of the easing and the reliner. This is done 
by spreadiiiK the tire apart, centering the reliner and 
working it completely around the tire. The reliner 
is stitched carefully from the center to the bead, where 
it is trimmed to fit smooth and snug to prevent pinch- 
ing the lube. This method of inserting is a tem- 
porary repair for an emergency, and road friction 
will have a tendenfy to soften and loosen the reliner. 

In insL'rtiiig eiircd-in reliners, the following rules 
■can he followed to good advantage. Those reliners 
oaii 1)1' cured in the sectional mould when curing a 
tr''ai!, in the kettle with an air bag or by a special 
endless steam bag. 

1. nil all cuts with cushion gum and apply fabric over 
all breaks stepped out, 

2. Apply layer of cuaJiion gnni ifti inch thick over en- 
tire inside surface. 

3. Insert cemented reliner made from old tire or one 
made for vulcanizing purposes (not a regular commercial 

4. Stitch down welt from center to toe of beads, and 
tritri. 

5. Cure under such shop conditions as are available. 

Considerable difficulty may be encountered during 
the insertion of a reliner in order to keep it straight 
and without buckling. Practice, however, will enable 
a repairman to place them easily. 

The tire can be turned and two strips of muslin 
laid over the sides, leaving the eentcr exposed for 
about two inches. The reliner can then be ap])lied 
and centered completely around the tire. The tire is 
then re-turued and the strips of muslin pulled out 
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as the reliner is stitched in place. The use of the 
muslin allows for the slipping of the reliner, which 
will cover more surface when the tire is placed back 
in the proper position. The muslin also eliminates 
the buckle which would occur if the reliner were 
allowed to adhere to the entire surface when turned. 

Inserting Blow-Out Patches 

These are merely inserted in the tire and over the 
break at the time of placing the inner tube. Should 
the patch have a flap, it should be carefully set to 
come outside the tire at the rim channel. An applica- 
tion of cold vulcanizing cement will give better ad- 
hesiveness to the patch, but they can be used only 
for temporary service, as such a patch will in time 
damage a good tire. 

Making Blow-Out Patches or Boots 

These are used as a protection on the tube from 
holes and cuts. 

It is only necessary to cut a shop reliner into proper 
lengths, then step down the end to make a blow-out 
patch or boot. This patch is a temporary service 
replacement only, and will in time cause chafing in 
the tire. When cured in, longer service can be 
secured. 

Special blow-out patches or boots of any length and 
of any thickness can be made in this manner. 

Cord boots for cord casing repairs can* be made 
of cord fabric and shaped on the arm. However, the 
manufactured article is well built and- cured, being 
practical for the use required of it. 
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UTHEK FABRIC BEPAIHB ^^B 

Repair shops have many methods of making repairs 
which are equivalent to a complete scetioual repair, 
but ill which a saving of material is figured on. Most 
of these ciin be classed aa cheap repairs and are not 
refomrticiKlt'd to give the satisfaetion that can be had 
by coiiipletely eliminating the injury and building up 
ply for ply. 

Filling up a space left by several thicknesses of 
fabric with cushion gum, or leaving off a step will 
not add strength to a repair. It may make a smooth 
rcpjiir, but in a short time the friction it causes will 
eht'^v up this filler and cause another blow-out. Poy' 
tliis reason the following are not listed for practical 
repairs, but only for cheapness and (|uick work when 
the casiiiK is practically worn out and required only 
for a short time or a trip. A trood repairman will 
nevur use them, as they leave trouble in the tire. 

I'ltf Off With Bool Reinforcement 

This repair is a substitute for the complete section 
and is used by some shops as a cheap repair. Pos- 
sible for service if the injury is skived properly. 

The tread is laid back as for the complete section. 
The side walls, including the bead cover, are removed. 
One ply of fabric is stepped out and the injury 
skived. The repair is then buffed and cemented. A 
fabric boot or blow-out patcii is made from an old 
tire to fit the inside of the tire as a reinforcement, 
this patch being iiuffcd and cemented. 

In building up, the injury is filled, one ply of 
fabric added, and the cushion and side wall applied 
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The tread is then brought down and the inside boot 
or reinforcement inserted. 

Outer Fabric Layhack Section 

A repair substituted for the complete section, or, 
in some cases, for a side or three-quarter section. Its 
use iu many cases does not affect the side walls when 
the injury is in the center of the tire. 

The tread is laid back or cut away and the ply is 



stepped (Jiif about two and one-half inciies from the 
injury, liuf not removed entirely, A strip iis wide 
as tbi' injury is removed and the two laps of the 
ply jirt' Ijiiil back by use of the uwl, A seeond ply 
is Kteiipcil imt one inch closer to the injurj% the center 
striji is removed, and the la]) laid back. The injury 
is skivi'il to a feather t'dtie '"'d a boot made to fit, ttie 
rejuiir and boot beiuR buffed and cemented. 
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When building, the injury is filled with cushion and 
a block of fabric cut to fit under the laps of the last 
ply removed. The laps are brought down and 
stitched. Another block of fabric is cut under the 
first ply laid back and theise laps are stitched down. 
The entire repair is then covered with a block of 
fabric. Cushion is applied and the tread brought 
down. The reinforcement is inserted. 

Tread Patch and Boot Reinforcement 

This repair is often used in place of a section for 
small cuts or breaks. A tread patch is cut in the 
regular way and the injury skived to a feather edge 
inside. A special boot, made from an old tire, is. 
cut to fit inside the tire from bead to bead. 

In building, the tread patch is built up on the 
inside, the injury is covered with cushion, and 
usually tread stock filled into the injury. The boot 
is inserted. 

Bias Cut With Boot Reinforcement 

An inside repair in which the fabric is split 
diagonally four ways, then built up with blocks of 
fabric and a boot reinforcement. The repair is not 
recommended for good service, but is used by some 
small shops. 

The first ply of fabric is split diagonally each way 
from the injury to clear four inches on each end, and 
the trian^lar laps are laid back. The second ply is 
split in the same manner and laid back about one 
inch closer. The injury is skived and a tread patch 
repair is made on the outside if required. 

In building up, the injury is filled with cushion^ 
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and blocks of fabric are fitted under the laps, which f 
are then stitched down as each ply of new fabri 
added. The entire repair ia reinforced with either a 
boot reiifforeemeiit or bareback. 



J 


fc' " ^M 






■p^ <^i- - ■'sj 



l[ and tho injui 



Ply Wrap and Boot Reinforcement 

JMadi' by cutting away a miiall part of the tread 

and breaker about three inches clear of the injury. 
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'he side wall and bead cover is then removed. One 
ly is removed for one inch inside of the side wall 
nd cut to toe of each bead. The injury is skived. 



Ill iKiikliiit:, the injury is filled with cushion and a 
ly of fahrii' cut to cover the repair, with a ply to 
i ovLT the head and double inside the tire. Cushion 
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iH applied, including aide walls and tread section. A 
boot reinforcement or bareback Ib applied inside the 

tire. 

MOTOBCTCLE TIRES 

The regular three-inch motorcycle tire which fits 
the regular mould is usually repaired in the same 
manner as au ordinary three-inch tire. In many 
cases it is only necessary to remove one ply of fabric 
in light shell motorcycle tires. In heavier tires two 
plies should be removed. 




Two and one-half inch, or thin shell, tiros of this 
t.vi)e are usually repaired by initting awiiy the rubber 
around the injury for a tread repair, and a small 
inside section is stepped out on the inside of the tire 
in one inch steps and about one and one-half inches 
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from the injury. The tire is then buffed, cemented 
and allowed to dry. 

In building, the tread patch is applied and the steps 
built up with fabric on the inside and with a rein- 
forcement. 

Should the tire then be too small, or not have the 
proper bead for the bead moulds, the tread repair can 
be cured on the tube plate, after which the inside 
section is cured by wrapping on the inside arm. The 
time of cure is slightly less than for the regular three- 
inch tire. 



CHAPTER VII 

CORD TIRE REPAIR^ 

Cl.lRD PABRIC T^TE 



I 



Tires of this type are popular, due to the demand 
for coril tires. Tlii'y will be found everj'where, in 
many cases replaciug the fabric tire. It is especially 
oil buses, trucks and motor cars of heavy weight, that 
they are fjeiierallj' used as are also the cable cord 
types. The repainnaii must speciiilize oil repairs ti> 
these tires and be able to deliver serviceable work. 

Ill iiiJikinR rei>airs to the curd fabric tire the utmost 
eare must be taken in inspection and in iilaeing re- 
treads and seetioiLS to be sure that the plies of cord 
fabric arc not loose or separated in the carcass of the 
tire. This trouble is likely to develo]) due to road 
]>nll or weave after long service. Dry cures in the 
itKiuM iii-e reeommended in all cases for this type of 
cord, as wet steam in a kcule has a lemleney to de- 
velDji l^iii.sc plies or to ineri'ase separation. 

In ent'Tinf: the field of these repairs, new con- 
slnii-tiiiTi is found and a slight deviation is made in 
tlie repiiirinsr. The eonstruetioii of this type of tire 
is sonii'wluil similar to the fabric tire. It is built up 
in plies in the same manner, usujilly hy band, the 
thickness of the cord fabric dependinj,' on the manu- 
facturer. There are approximately three different 
102 
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weights encountered, a medium cord, medium heavy 
and heavy cord fabric. These different weights will 
therefore denote a greater or less number of plies in 
tires of the same size but of different makes. 

Each manufacturer has a certain method of apply- 
ing the cord fabric to the tire in relation to the run 
of the cords. Some change the direction of the cord 
alternately, while others will run two layers in the 
same direction and then reverse the cords. In heavy 
duty tires, some will be found to run three plies in 
the same direction. This should be noted on every 
tire when cut down. Expected changes in manufac- 
ture make it such that the exact running of the cords 
should not be too deeply impressed on the mind of 
the repairman. 

Any cord fabric tires, from three-inch to the larg- 
est, can be successfully repaired with sectional repairs, 
tread patches, etc., when the tire has no loose plies 
and has not seen too much service. New tires with 
deep cuts or clean blow-outs are as easy to repair as 
a common fabric tire and the same opet^ations are 
used. More care should be taken in stepping the plies 
and in pulling the cords when cut through. One ply 
at a time should be removed until able to allow plies 
to bunch and then remove them as on side wall steps. 

GENERAL RULES FOR CUTTING DOWN 

The same general rules would apply for cutting 
down these tires as for fabric tires and tires would 
be beyond repair for the same reasons. The bufiSng 
and cementing is handled in the same manner, but 
with more care as to buffing and roughing to prevent 
loosening or tearing the cords. 
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"When reference is made to fabric operations, it is 
only necessary to refer to the steps explained under 
fabric tire repairs. 
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The above raeamiremonfs on the medium weight 
cord fabric are -stepped in three-quarter-inch steps, 
while the heavy type is .stejiped in one-inch steps, or 
similarly to fabric tires. Should one and oiie-half- 
ineh steps be UMed on the heavy weight, as is some- 
timi's iloiie, it would only he necessary to allow one 
and one-half inches fi'orii Ihe injury and add one and 
one-half inches for every step removed, plus the addi- 
tional inch for the liead cover cut, and one-half inch 
for thc'splicc cut. 
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Should the injury be through the tire, it is a simple 
matter to immediately arrive at the number of plies 
and step out accordingly. 

In this type many airplane tires will be found, the 
sizes being few at this time, namely: 
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ENDING OP PLIES AT BEAD 

In cord fabric tires the workman should be prepared 
to find various endings of the plies at and around the 
bead. No set standard is available to go by for, in 
heavy duty tires, each size may have a different end- 
ing, not only in the next larger size but in the various 
makes. Experience and practice while cutting down 
will indicate the bead condition and this can be re- 
membered for the build up. For a working example 
we will take the description of bead endings in a 
heavy duty size which is the most complex and which, 
when understood, will make small tire endings seem 
simple. 

Size 3d''x7'' 

Two bead covers are to be removed. 

First ply on outside goes to toe of bead. 

Second ply on outside goes to heel of bead, meet- 
ing inside ply coming over. 

Third ply on outside goes to toe of bead. 

Between the third and fourth ply an inside ply 
comes around and up the side wall to neck. 

Fourth ply goes to heel of bead. 
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Fifth ply on outside goes to the toe of bead btlf W 
lapped by an insida ply coming over to the heel. 

Other piles are past the anchor strip. 

It is immediately seen that a standard for removing 
of plies to loe or heel cannot be followed. 

Ill ordfi' to carry at least three plies to the toe of 
the bejul on the build-up, it ia necessary to cut at 
the toe the ply which is between plies one and three. 
This puts three plies on evenly. 

In order to brinff ply four dovm to the heel, it la 
necrss;iry Ici eiit the ply which lies between three and 
four at the heel. 

"When this i.s done, the outside build-np can be re- 
pjiii-i'd evenly imd will not necessitate a side wall oat 
until (iftcr five plies have been removed. 

Should it ])e necessary to remove more than five 
plies, line or two jilies can be ended on the side wall 
or eiil froni the inside of the fire. 

In double Duidop types the over-lay is encountered 
immediately after the two bead covers and two outside 
plies arc removed. This makes it necessary to come 
up on the side wall at once. In this type, the inside 
section will be prominent. 

In the heavy weight cord fabric, fewer plies are 
nscd and therefore the endings are usually replaced 
as removed. 

The parts of the tire are exactly the same aa in the 
fabric tire. 

Bl'lI.DlNG CP CORD F.VRRIC TIRESi 

All operations in building up cord fabric tires are 
performed in the same manner as in the fabric tire, 
using either fabric or cord fabric for the rebuild. The 
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endings at the bead should be carefully noted when 
cutting down and the fabric replaced in the same 
manner. When cord fabric of the same weight as 
that in the tire is used, it is applied ply for ply. 
Should common fabric be used, usually two plies of 
fine cord fabric is covered with one of fabric, due to 
the thickness. In the heavier cord fabric the appli- 
cation is made ply for ply. It is best to use the cord 
fabric at all times in making the repair. 

All cord fabric should be applied with the cords 
running in the same direction as the ply being re- 
placed (not the ply underneath) and if two or three 
plies run in the same direction, the new fabric should 
be laid the same way. 

REBUILD 

Any Size Cord Fabric Tire 

Made necessary on account of loose or separated 
fabric. Used when only one or two plies are loose 
on the top of the tire and which require retread, 
cushion, breaker and side walls. Cured in sectional 
moulds. A reliner might be inserted if properly 
cured. 

It is seldom that the repairman will attempt a re- 
build on this type of tire, due to the fact that the 
labor cost of repairs makes it impracticable. The 
ply, however, can be removed and new cord fabric 
of the same kind applied, with the cushion, breaker, 
new side wall, bead covers and band. 

A complete new tire can be made, not only in small 
sizes but in heavy duty types, these being built up 
on the regular mandrel and cured in the sectional 
mould. The illustration shows a complete rebuild of 
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a 3S"x7" hea^'y duty tire cut down. This tire, when 
put into service at a cost of fifty eight dollars, de- 
livered over 8,U0U miles on a two-ton truck and was 
in good comlitioii at the time of writing. 

CVrtting and Building, — Rebuilding a cord fabric 




tire is ;tn expensive operation, ii]lhoii(;h praetieal aa 
fiir iis the wurk i* cmiccrned. Tlic operalioii would 
hi- idi'iitieiil with the eomnion fai>ric tire, except that 
a lii'iivy heail eover is used and a siiiele side wall is 
added for the semi-eure. After this, n seeond side 
w;dl is applied, then the enshion, breaker and band. 
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The application of the second side wall keeps the first 
cure from getting brittle and, as a result, leaves a 
pliable side wall. 

RETREAD 

Any Size Cord Fabric Tire 

Made with gum or a band to replace loose, worn, 
or badly cut treads. Used when no loose fabric is 
found in the tire after the tread is removed. Loose 
fabric is found by pressing the carcass in, when the 
loose spots will puflf up, showing plainly. This should 
be followed with a long probe to find if a section will 
remove the injury. Dry cured in one-third sectional 
moulds for best results. 

Cutting and Building. — Retreading of cord fabric 
tires is done in the same manner as that of the fabric 
tire, the retread band being used to the best advan- 
tage. In using the band, the tread is cut away one- 
half inch below the tread line. This allows for the 
use of the raw gum side strip in which to imbed the 
band sides when curing. 

RECOVERING 

Any Size Cord Fabric Tire 

Includes the application of side walls, retread, and 
in some e^iises, new bead covers. A sectional cure is 
advised. 

Cutting and Building. — Same as for fabric tires. 

RECAPPING 

Any Size Cord Fabric Tire 

Used for replacement of narrow part of the tread 
or for use on a loose upper ply. Cured in the sectional 
mould. 



4 



Recappinp of thig tire can be done in the same 
manner aa for fabric repairs. This method, however, 
should not lie used aa the band will be found more 
practical for service on a good tire with no loose fabric 
and with only a torn or worn tread to be removed. 

Cutting and Building. — ISame aa for fabric tire. 




pIlt-K are removed. 



COMPLETE SECTION' 

Four-Inch Curd Fubric Tire 
I 'sod for all clean blow-outs, cuts, and jabs in both 
single or double lay-back. Used iu some cases with 
an inside section to get at all plies in large tires. 
Recommended for casing breaks. Cured in the sec- 
tionnl vuJciiinKer. 

Midiuiii llfiifn Cliisfi. — Reeommeiided for all sce- 
'iona! work in place of thrcc-qnartcr or side sections 
' ' -diT to allow the cord to cross the entire repair 
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to the beads, thus securing tensile strength. Because 
of no anchor thread, some recommend one to one 
and one-half-ineli steps. This measurement can be 




Figure 59. — Complete 




Flsure 60. — Complete s 



Inch tire cut d 



used on small fires but mtist be reduced in large fires, 
due to size of the section. 

exiting Doicn 
1. locate the Injury and measure five Incbea to cut 
splices on 45 degrees angle. 
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2. Oiien under the tread line to looaen the tread at side 
until K Is free at the splice end. 

3. Cut the tread back to aame distance past the Inlnry. 

I. Block out first ply three and three-rourths inches 

B. Block out second ply three Inches frotn injury. 

6. Block out third ply two and one-fourth inches from 
Injury. 

7. Block out fourth p|v one and one-half inchea from 
injMr.v. 

B. Cut side wall one-half Inch from splice end and 
ipinove bead cover at this point on both sides. 

9. Carry all steps down side ivall, ending first, second 
Liud third at loe of bead. End last ply at heel, if possible. 
ir Duulop, one ply will end on side wall. 

10. Skive the injury and all tread cuts. 

II. Buff and \vaBb. inside and out. 
12. CeiLient. 

In the beav.v wei^ihl type, ttie Operations are followed as 
fiivea except as to measurements which are Riven and the 
steps increased to one Inch. The bead endings are made 
as near fabric constrnctlon as possible. 

Practice «IP1 enable the workman to increase the size 
of the steps should he so desire, however, this width in 
steps has been found to give (;ood results and at the same 
time keep the section within bounds as to length for the 
mould and also strength in the tire. 
B nil ding Up 

1. Fill hole with cushion. 

2. Cut cord fabric of proper width and to lap the steps 
1/iii inch. Apply as in fabric work, ending at the bead as 
taken out. The East ply is to come inside of the tire. 

3. Apply heavy bead cover to replace the old bead cover 
and carry inside of tire under reinforcement. 

4. Apply side walls. 

5. Cover with cushion l/io inch thick and fill tread 
cuts with cushinn gum in splice and wash. 

6. Bring down tread and fit 

7. Apply double reinforcement same as in fabric work 
after filling hole. 

8. Koll well, perforate and trim for cure. 

Xi'li-.- In using couimon fahric, build exactly as if using 
faliric lire covering with two piles of light cord fabric and 
using ply for ply of same thickness on heavy cord fabric. 
Fabric is not as pliable as the cord fabric which should be 
used if possible 
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COMPLETE SECTION 

Seven-Inch Heavy Duty Cord Fabric Tire 

Giant Pneumatics 

Sectional repairs on this large size tire are being 
successfully made and, when properly made and cured, 
they will outwear the tire. Many manufacturers 
recommend a tread patch and large boot, which will 
protect the tube and also give good mileage. This 
method may be followed by the repairman until such 
time as he is capable of doing expert work, especially 
on small breaks. 

In the repair of these large tires several methods 
are recommended by the manufacturers, depending 
greatly on the manner in which the cure is to be made. 
When only the air bag is used, a triple cure is recom- 
mended ; that is, first curing the section then curing tho 
tread section down under two cures. Should a special 
steam bag be used in connection with the cure, only 
one heat is necessary, although a higher steam line 
pressure is used in the bag. Some repair men make a 
cure in the mould under a single cure and then iLse 
the inside arm. However, the three cure method will 
be used by most shops because of the cost of using the 
steam bag and the difficulty of securing pressure on 
the arm. 

Some repairmen do not step down the entire carcass 
of the tire to four remaining plies, but remove two to 
four outside plius and then cure. A large cord boot 
usually reinforces this type of repair. 

Due to the stiffness of the beads in these tires, a 
heavy spreader is essential for inside work and for 
placing and removing the bags. Three hooks, for 
catching the bead on one side, are placed in the 
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flour and used in mnnectioa with a, pulley for raising 
the other side when it ia attached to similar books. 
This provides a simple spreading device in the absence 
of spi'cial spreaders. 

The cxeeution of an operation on a 38"x7" tire 
requires skill, especially when attempting sectional 
work. Every di'tail of the trade is put into execu- 




tion. More diffioult operations than sectional work 
have been handled on heavy duty tires, namely, com- 
pletely rebuilding and curing in a sectional vulcan- 
izer, then putting into service to run double their 
mileage. The repairman requires only the confidence 
of his trade to successfully perform the work. 
Cutting Down 
1. Measttre the length of the mould, which is usuaU^ 
thirty inches in & quarter circle seven-inch mould. 
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SI. Bemove tbe tread In a complete tread sectton two 
to three inches longer tban tbe mould and at perfect slants. 

3. Measure over T" froui tbe end of the injury for 
first ply off. 

4. Measure over 6" from the end of the Injury for 
second ply oft. 

5. Measure over S" from tbe end of tbe injury for 
third ply off. 

6. Measure over 4" from the end of the "injury for 
fourth ply oft. 

7. Measure over 3" from the end of the Injury for 
fifth ply off. 

8. Measure over 2" from the end of tbe injury for 
sixth ply off. 

9. Cut away the Bide wall two inches from tbe first 
block -out or ply. 

Figure 62.— IMIIdlnc up section on 38"x7- tire. Outer piles- 
ure butu and buol Insprted, Tread section applied. 



10. Step oHt the two bead covers on both sides In this 

11. Carry the first four plies down as far as bead con- 
struction will permit. 

18. End last two plies (5-6) on the side wall. 

13. Skive the injury and round the ends. 

14. Jack the tire open and remove one ply from inside, 
ellFhtly larger than the largest pty oft on outside. 

15. Scrape inside thoroughly and cement. 

16. Buff outside thoroughly and cement 
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IT. Buff and roiiKli. wasli and cement the tread Hecllon. 
18, Prepare a heavy cord boot for reinforcement when 
getting ready to build up. 

Burning Vp 

1. Fill injury with euBhlon. 

2. Cnt cord fabric and apply In steps, lapping 1/18 
to 'ii ineli. and ending at bead In manner of removal. 
Last ply to Ro Inside uf tire. 

3. Apply bettvy head cover and carry Inside. 

A. Apply sldf. wall double. 

B. Cover tread section cut out over Job with cushion 
Buin. Wash, 




Do not apply tread until setni-cnred. 
Fill Injury on inside with cushion. 
A|i|ily cover of cord fabric. 
Apply licuvy cord boot over all. Roll well. 
'itr: Tlie section is now cured before applied to tread 



10. Biift tread surface well. Cement ihn 
'el dry. 

11. Cover with 1/10 cushion gum and double at splii 






aliove repair is a practii'al loiifi-livpd job for 
'ir<! iVinc tires which have large holes throufih 
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their carcass from jabs, and when cords are not loose 
throughout the tire. For a tire that has been in serv- 
ice a long time, the tread patch and large boot rein- 
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foroPirir'nt will ddiviT cunsiilenihle service aiul nave 
thi' ill-fin ;i!iiiniiil 1)1' \\i>rk in itii.s rep;iir. 

TltBKK-ljrAHTKR SKfTION 

Aint -^izc r„r<l Fabric Tire 

Tsi'ii J'lir thi' sanip piirposp jix the i-uniplete section 

for liules throiinh the ease and on the sldf of the tire. 
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Suitahlc for small size cord fabric tires, such as air- 
plane and up to four inch. Cured on the sectional 
vulcanizor. 

This repair is not recommended for use, but should 
be replaced by a i?ompIete sectional repair. 

Culling avd Building. — Handled in the same man- 
ner as fabric work. 

KIDB SECTION ^^H 

Cord Fabric Tire ^^H 

Culling and Bwlding.~T<ot recommended for usa 
on ecird fabric work, although in some small tires 
an<i fiirplane work it is employed. The operations 
are the same as for the side endings of the complete 
section and the same procedure as in fabric work is 
used ill regard to the plies ending on top of the tire, 

JNSIDE SECTION 

Any Sue Cord Fabric Tire 

Possible on small size tires and for use with the 
complete seetion to get at all plies. Made in the same 
manner as fabric inside section for holes through the 
cusing. Cured in a Hcctional vulcanizer. 

Cutting and Building. — Done in same manner as 
for fabric tires, allowing one and one-half inches to 
the steps if possible on tires up to 412 "i" -^ inches. 
Can be built up with fabric or cord fabric. 

The inside sectional repair would have to be made 
when usinp; some types of equipment the same as for 
fabric inside sections, and with the tread patch repair 
on the outside of the injury. 
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REBUILT SIDE 

Cord Fabric Tire 

This repair is not advisable to any great extent on 
cord fabric tires, and in fact is never used. In some 
cases, a ply or two may be removed to eliminate a 
light rim cut all around on a tire in otherwise good 
condition. It would be repaired in the same manner 
a^ a fabric tire. 

RECOVERED BEAD 

Cord Fabric Tire 

This repair, when necessary, is made like the fabric 
operation, using one or two bead covers. On heavy 
duty types, use double bead cover. 

RERUN SIDEWALL 

Cord Fabric Tire 

The replacement of a side wall is made as in fabric 
operations. 

BEAD SECTION 

Cord Fabric Tire 

This repair is usually made on clincher and false 
bead types when no cable is used. It affects only 
clincher and quick detachable tires. It is usually 
made at the same time as a sectional repair and cured 
in the sectional mould. 

Cutting and Building. — Done in the same manner 
as for a fabric repair. 

TREAD SECTION 

Cord Fabric Tire 
This repair is identical with the fabric tire repair. 
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TUEAD PATCH AND BOOT REINFORCEMENT ' 

Ann '^i^e Cord Fabric Tire 

Til is repair is made in the same manner as a tread 
pati'h and iviiiforfement, except that a special boot 




or patch reinforcement is used. Recommended by 
some for repairs to cord fabric in regular and heavy 

duty types. Cured in sectional mould, 
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This repair is used to some extent and is similar ta 
the fabric operation. In heavy duty tires, it is used 
extensively by some workmen and has given good 
mileage. The procedure on large size tires is recom- 
mended by the manufacturers of some cord fabria 

tires. 

Cutting Down 

1. Trim off all loose rubber around the cut. 

2. Buff and rough well. 

3. Jack the tire open and scrap the inside thoroughly* 
over a space larger than cord boot. 

4. Wash well, inside and out, with high test gasoline. 
6. Cement two coats. 

Building Up 

1. Cover the tread injury with cushion' gum to regular 
cushion thickness and keep out air under or at the splice. 

2. Build up tread patch with same color gum. 

3. Fill injury on inside with cushion gum. 

4. Apply ply or piece of cord fabric over injury. 

5. Insert large special cord boot. 

6. Roll and trim. 

SIDE WALL PATCH 

Cord Fabric Tire 
Same as in fabric tire repairs. 

TREAD PATCH 

Cord Fabric Tire 
Same as in fabric tire. 

REINFORCEMENT 

Cord Fabric Tire 

Same as in fabric tire repairs, except that cord 
fabric is usually used in building. 

RELINERS 

Same method and use as in fabric tires. Used in 
most cases for emergency service. 
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CABLE CORD TIRK REPAIRS 

In making cable cord repairs, a different metliod 
is used, due to the construction of the tire. In place 
■of using a connoeted cord fabric, the individual unit 
■of construction is a ungle cord of larger size and it 
is the replacement of this cord that requires ex- 
planation. 

Cable cord tires will varj' in the number of plies of 
cord-s used. Two, three and four plies will be en- 
countered. If more are used it is only a question of 
a study of the cross section as to the best method of 
repair, once the other types are known. 

The arrangehient of these cords depends on the 
manufaclurer. In the two ply they may run at right 
anRlfs to each other. In the three ply cord, two may 
■be at right angles with one ply running straight across 
the tire section. Four ply cords have each layer run- 
ning at right angles to the one covering it. 

Wcctional repairs to cable cord tires are made ac- 
cording to the ending of the individual cords at the 
bend, which may be on either clincher, quick detach- 
able or straight side tires. Clincher type tires, espe- 
cially on airplane tires and in two ply construction, 
usually end both the inner and outer cords at the toe 
of the bead. 

In the quick detachable types of all kinds in which 
a staple is emjiloyed to hold the cord, the cord loops 
around the staple at the bead. This staple is held in 
place by the use of bead covers binding a split bead 
■core which locks the staple in place. AVhcn removing 
the cord it is necessary to remove the staple in order 
to loosen the cord. The staple is cut at the turn to 
.allow for the replacement of a single cord. False 
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beads may be used on S. S. tires, making a Q. D. type 
in which the staple is not employed. 

In straight side tires of early types, the individual 
cords, consisting of an inner and outer ply, ended at 
the toe of the bead and were held in place by bead 
covers. Cords of later manufacture, and made in 
larger capacities, have the inner cords coming over 
the bead toe and ending at the heel of the bead. The 
outer cords are carried over the heel and toe and 
come up the inside of the tire for about one inch. In 
this manner they lock both plies when the bead covers 
are applied. 

In four ply cable cords, the two inner plies usually 
end at the toe of the bead where they are met by the 
two outer plies. Three ply cords have all three plies 
ending at the toe of the bead. 

"When cable cord tires were first used, very little 
attention was given to the repairman as to the proper 
repairs. Common fabric, in place of new cords, was 
used in an endeavor to repair blow-outs, etc. In 
many cases the cords were removed from the inside 
and then the outer cords removed by removing the 
tread and side walls. It has been found, however, 
that many of the cable cord tires can be repaired for 
both inner and outer cords from the inside, although 
it is necessary to make both inner and outer repairs 
on other types. 

The following is a list of possible methods of making- 
repairs affecting individual cords. 

1. (a) Two ply cable cord tires, quick detachable 
(staple type) can be repaired from the inside without 
affecting the tread or splitting the bead. 

(b) Or the inner ply may be removed separately, and 
the outer ply then removed by removing the tread and 
side wall. The bead must be split in this case. 
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2. (a) Two ply cabl* cord tirea. straight Bide, wllh 
cords ending al ttie loe o( the bead can be repaired from 
the inside wiihont aftectliis the tread or aide wall. 

(b) Or the inner [liy can be removed aepsratetv and the 
onler ply then removed by removing tbe tread and aide 

3. Two ply cable cord tires, straight side with cords 
ovorlapplnc the head, are repaired from the inside for the 
inner cords. The outer cords are repaired by removing 
the tread and side wall, 

4. Two ply elinclier type cable cords are repaired by 
reiimviiiK the inner cords. Tbe tread and sidewall are 
reninved for the outer cords. It Jb pOBsible to remove 
both from the Inside. 




5. On three ply cable cords the outer plies are removed 
from tbe outside by removine the tread and side wall. 
After the cross cords on the Inside have been removed 
for a sufficient space to clear, the inner cords can be 

G. Pour ply cable cords are repaired from tbe Inside 
for inner pties of cords and from (he outside for outer 
pl-es of cords, as tbe two remaining plies are left and 
sklvei. It is necessarv In remove the tread and side wall 
for outer plies. 

The work of repairing cable cord tires is simple, 
rcfiiiiritii; little material, but plenty of haril work. 
Tlic same jri'tieral riile.s apply for this work as in 
niakinsr fabric repair.s. In buffiiiE, the cords are 
rnn(rhod well and are kept perfectly dry and clean. 
Ccmi'nt shmtid be well brushed into the layers of cords 
and a Ihin coat should be used first in order to soak 
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in well. This is followed by two heavier coats allowed 
to dry well. The cable cord tire takes a retread in 
good shape and when cords are properly replaced, it 
leaves the tire with a solid foundation for unlimited 
mileage. All cords for inner or outer work are usu- 
ally secured from old cable cord tires of the same 
size and capacity and are replaced in blocks of the 
same size as removed. 

It is not advisable to use fabric in repairing these 
tires and if plenty of old cords are not available, they 
can be secured from the manufacturer whose mate- 
rial is used to the best advantage on the tire. 

In locating the length of injured cords it should 
be remembered that the whole length to the ending 
at the bead of the next uninjured cord must be con- 
sidered when only the inner cords are removed. When 
both plies are affected, consider the length of the 
outer run of the outer cord. The length of the outer 
cord can be determined by drawing a line at right 
angles to the inner cords and across the tire. This 
will designate the end of the section when allowance 
is made for the bead covers, etc. 

Cushion gum 1/64 inch thick is used to the best 
advantage in this work when building up, even should 
it be necessary to double this gum on some tires. Too 
much cushion should not be used, only enough to 
flow evenly with top of cords. All cords should be 
exactly fitted when inserted and should fit in a man- 
ner to fill up the space. 

REBUILD 

Cable Cord Tires 
This class of repair is not usually made in re- 
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plaf-ing a complete layer of cords. However, a eon- 
siJerable space can be repaired, a retread added, new 
side walls attached and bead covers placed. Staples 
also can be replaced in the Q. D. types, but this opera- 
tion is rapidly being diapenscd with. Cure in sec- 
tional vulcanizer. 

RECOVEKINQ 

Cable Cord Tire 
Consists of replacement of new side walls and tre&d, 
and in some cases, new bead covers are added. Cured 
in the seetinnal mould. The cutting and building is 
done in the same manner as for fabric tire repairs 
of this nature. 

RETREADS 

Ctibic Cord Tirc>! 
Made from Rum, or, nmrc practically, from a re- 
tread band. I'.sed for loose tread, and worn, badly 
cut or lorn treads. Cured in the sectional vulcanizer 
or kettle as this tire takes a kettle cure fairly well. 
The wet steam does not affect the carcass as in other 
tires. Follow in.structions under Fabric Retread. 

INNER CORD SECTION 

Two-I'h/ Cahlf Cord 

This operation replaces worn or broken cords on 
the inside of all types of cable cord tires. Cured in 
the sectional mould. 

Cuffing Dotrn 

The following operations cover the staple type. Clincher 
or S. S. t.vpes are haniiled in ' 
cords alone are aflected. 

1. Partially turn the tire 
Mark the ending of tlie inni 
sides. 
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S. Pull the brokeQ corda acroBs to botb beftds, whlcb 
wilt show ttae siiace at b«ad requiring bead cover removal. 

3. Cut throuKb botb bead covers about two Inches on 
each side of the damaged cords and lay back or remove 
entirely around the bead. 

i. Staples holding the Inner cords are now exposed for 
removal. 

9. Cut the first remaining undamaged cord at the staple, 
turn on each elde and pull out the damaged cords entirely. 




7. Biift well and rough both the section and the i 
block or cords. 

8. Wash »lth high grade gasoline. 

9. Cement two or three coats as shown before. 



l&S 
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Building Up 

1. Cover the space of the removed cords with 1/84' 
cushion giitii, lappiDg Bligbtly over the eldee and out to 
the staple turn. 

3. Fit the new cemented cords and stitch down well, 
Eeelng that the cut cord .Is fitted as taken out at the staple 

3. If a Q. D. with staples, place the Btaples by forcing 
them in place with pllera and. If necessary, use an awl to 
npen up the staple hole. 

4, Cover the entire repair wltb a layer of 1/64" cuEhion. 
gum the toe of beads. 

6. If new head covers are required, use two plies. The 
first ply is to fit from liie toe of tbe bead up one inch oa 



the cords above the staples on the inside. The second ply 
should come up IV; inches on the cords on the inside. 
6. Roll well before setup tor cure. 

Ol'TEK CORD SECTION 

Tiro-I'ly Cable Cord ISI.iple Tjipc) Q. D. 
The iiisiiie methcKi of n'pjiir is used for rcplacinft 
outer eords from the iiisUie withinit affectinK the 
fread. Cured in the sectional rnniild. 
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Cutting Down 

1. Locate the broken outer cord and mark the bead 
covers two inches past end of outer cord to be removed. 

2. Lay back or entirely remove the bead cover on both 
sides of tire, exposing all staples in the section. 

S. Pull all staples on both sides for the entire length of 
the section. 

4. Split one inner cord at staple turn and lay back inner 
cords both ways until the outer broken cords are exposed. 

5. Split the outer cord at end of damaged cords on both, 
sides and pull damaged outer cord out entirely. 

6. Select new outer cords of same size, make and fit 

7. Buff and rough section and new cords. 

8. Wash with high test gasoline. 

9. Cement two to three coats and allow to dry. 

Building Up 

1. Lay in a layer of 1/64" cushion gum to lap the re- 
maining cords. 

2. Fit the new cemented outer cords and stitch down 
well with staple turn, fitted exactly. 

3. Place a layer of 1/64'' cushion gum between the inner 
and outer plies. 

4. Bring down the inner cords, which have been laid 
back, fitting them at the staple holes and placing staples 
as brought down, if in a staple tire. 

5. Cover the complete section with 1/64'' cushion gum. 

6. If required, apply bead covers in the same manner 
as for inner cord section. 

Xote: The first bead cover, when carried around the 
bead, is made of a cord fabric which runs from above the 
outside bead channel around inside the tire and up about 
one "inch on the cords. The heavy bead cover of fabric 
starts slightly under the first on the outside and laps 
over on the inside. 

7. Roll well rfnd set up for cure. 

OUTER CORD SECTION 

Two-Phj Cable Cord (S. S, Type) 

With cords ending at toe, this repair is made in the 
same manner as the staple types, except that the 
outer cords are pulled through the side wall after the 
side wall has been buffed away. Replacement is made 
in the same way, and the side wall is added. 
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OUTER CORD SECTION 

Two-Ply Cable Cord (S. S. Type) 

With cords lapping the bead, this method is used 
for replacing broken or worn cords from the outside 
of the tire. It is used on clincher types, and on outer 
ply for four-ply cable cords. It is either lapped or 
bound over the bead, or the cord plies interfere with 
making the repair from the inside. Thes. inner cords, 
however, are repaired from the inside as shown before. 
Cured in sectional mould. 

Cutting Down 

The inner cord section is made as shown before, except 
that the outer cords are pressed back. The outer cords, 
however, are best removed from the outside. This makes 
it unnecessary to loosen all outer cords, which would have 
to be done if attempted from the inside. 

1. Cut a splice through the center of the proposed sec- 
tion, usually through the break, as a double layback is 
practicable. 

2. Lay the tread back on both sides to clear the space 
required for pulling the outer cords. 

3. Cut out the side wall about one to two inches on a 
slant to clear the damaged cords. 

4. Pull the damaged cords down to the bead and cat 
away the bead covers two inches each side of the loose 
cords around the bead and inside. 

5. Remove the loose cords which run over the bead and 
inside the tire. 

6. Select new cords of same type, size, make and fit. 

7. Buff and rough the new cords, the section and tread 
splice. 

8. Wash with high test gasoline. 

9. Cement two to three coats and let dry. 

Building Up 

1. Apply a layer of 1/64'' cushion gum and stitch down 
well. 

2. Apply cords, fitting them from toe to toe and rolling. 

3. Apply bead covers. 

4. Apply side wall strips and tread, or bring down lay- 
back if used. 

5. Perforate and roll well. 
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OUTER OOBD SECTION ^^ 

Four-Ply Cable Cord 
This repair affetta only the single outer ply of 
cords. The remainiiig plies are allowed to remain and 
are skived or feather edged around aoy hole. Cured 
ill the sectional mould. 

Cutting Doicn 
1. Lay back or cut the tread away for about two Inches 
each, way rroin the injured cords. 




Figure 71.— RuimiriK outpr cord seotlon, cll 
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2. Cut away the side walls. 

3. Cut away the bead covers on both 
inches to clear the cords to he removed. 

4. Pull awav the Injured cords. 

5. Select new cords to (It. buff and ceni 


sides for two 
nt. 


liiiiUlini T'p 




1. Apply a layer of l/r>4" cushion guru 
remalniiiK cords. 
3. Insert the new cords and stitch down 


lap over the 
well. 



CORD 1 
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3. Apply layer of 1/64* cushion gum over the new 
old cords. Apply bead covers. 

4. Cover tread surface with cushion gum l/SS" I 
and lap on splice. 

fi. Apply side wall o( same color as tire. 

6. Cover beneath tread Injury with cuBhlon. 

7. Bring down tread and fit well at the splice. 
tread Injury with tread gum of same color. 

8. Roll and trim for cure. 




skived. Built with cords 

Xrilr: In the repair of this type of cord, some repair- 
men use cord fabric in place of cords. The cord fabric is 
cut slraJKht In a width to fit into the cavity caused by 
pulling cords. SufBcient plies are placed to fltl up evenly 
with the top of cords and a cover ply Is laid to lap about 
one to two inches over all. 

.1 irplanc Tires. — The outer cord section on clincher type 
airplane tires is handled as Just described. Should the 
inner cords be affected, an Inner cord section Is used in 
connection with the outer repair. 
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INNER AND OUTER CORD SECTIONS " 

The inner and outer cord section is a combinatio 
of inaide and outside repairs as described before. I 
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making an outer cord repair from the inside, the inner 
cords are always affected. Otherwise the work is 
merely two operations combined. 




placed and 



CORD SEPARATION 

Cable Cord Tire 

This repair is made, in both S. S. and Q. D. types, 

from the inside for loose cords caused by undcr- 

inflation or bmiises. Cured in the sectional vul- 
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Cut away or lay back the bead covers two Inches 
L way on one end of the cords. 

Pull staples, it any. and cut cord at staple turn. 

Lay the cords hack loose to allow for buffing. 

Buff and roiiRh well. 

Wash with hlRh test gnsollne. 

Cement two to three coats and let dry. 
Building Up 

Apply cushion guia 1/61' inch thick, over and lapping 
reiualiilng cordB. 

Bring the cord ends down and Insert staples in Q. D. 
le tires. 

Cover complete repair with 1/64" cnshlon guni. 



RECOVERED BE.VD ^M 

Viible Cord Tire 

Xcw bead or bead cover Siinio as for fa1>rie. Re- 
placed Jis taken, off. 

Viiltiiif/ l>uivti. — Romovcd as on fabrie work. 

JltuUliiiy (p. — SaiHe a.s fabrif, escerit that one ply 
of cord fabric is first applied one-half im-h above the 
channel and around inside llic tire if reninved. The 
s«-i>nd ply, bead cover, .starts beli>w the first and is 
carried to the foe, or insiilc if removed. 

REKIX t^lDE WALL 

Cable Cord The 
Re]>lacins now side walls is performed similarly to 
fabric work. Ciitting and bnildiiig openitions are 
the same as in fabric repairs. 

heah ssfTioN' 
Cahl, CnnI Tin 
For rc|)biccnient of broken bead in Q. D. staple 
types. Cured in seclional nioidd. 
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Cutting Down 

1. Trim o(t the Bide wall for one and one-half Inches up 
tbe wall. 

8. Cut away tbe old bead covers completely around tbe 
broken bead, allowing two Inches past required bead 

3. Pull staples on the inside If neceaaary to replace any. 

4. Cut through the bead at the heel on both ends of the 
Injured bead section. 

5. Split the bead halfway between the heel and toe 
through the length of piece to be removed. 




1. i^dert a new piece of bead of the same leneth and fit. 

!. Iliifl and rough well. 

i. Wash with gasoline. 

i. Cement two or three coats and let dry. 

Iluililina rp 
I. Cover (he cords with 1/C4" cushion gnci, 
I. Cover ends of heart section with cushion kuiu and fit 
; bead sec (Ion In place. 

i. stitch ilie new bead section well into place to form 
i bead chuunel. 
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4. Apply new cord fabric bead cover to i 
half inch above tlie channel or bead and do' 
inside if removed, 

5. Apply heavy fabric bead cover, Etartlng Bltghtly 
under the first above the bead channel and carrv down tO 
toe, or Inside if 

6. Replace side wall wiih same color gum and trim. 



i lap one- 

Bitghtir ^M 

down to ^^M 

71^ 
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THE AD BECTION 

Cable Cord Tire 
opfTation as for fabric tires. 

TREAD PATCH 

Cable Cord Tire 
oiipriifion as for fabric tire. 

SIDE WALl, PATCH 

opcralion iis fur fabric tire. 

LINING PATCH 

!ir to the fabric reinf orcein cut, but not used to 
properly 



1 



(.'.xteiil, as tbe cords nloiie, whea 

lavc siifficient tensile streiifrtli to carry the 
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Cutting Down 

This repair is similar to the reinforcement in a fabric 
tire. Can be reinforced by using cord fabric, but is not 
used to any extent. 

Building Up 

1. Cover with two blocks of cord fabric. 

2. Stitch well and cure. 

PUNCTURE PATCH 

A reinforcement over a small nail hole in which the 
cords are not injured, but which might injure the 
tube. A single cord cut by a nail can be tapered, 
and a short piece of cord placed with this reinforce- 
ment, covering the break and giving good results. 

Building Up 

1. Fill small hole with cushion gum. 

2. If necessary, cover with small block of cord fabric 
and cure. 

REPLACING STAPLES 

Cable Cord Tires, All Types 

This repair is not used extensively. It is a long 
job and usually requires replacement on both sides if 
either. If within the mileage guarantee it can be ad- 
justed. 

Cutting Down 

1. Lay back the bead covers to save them if possible. 

2. Pull all exposed staples. 

3. Buff well, wash and cement. 

Building Up 

1. Insert new staples by pressing them in place with 
pliers or by using a large awl to open hole. 

2. Apply layer of 1/64" cushion gum over the staple 
surface. 

3. Bring down the old bead covers and stitch in place 
or add new ones. 

4. Cure. 



CHAPTER VIII 
STEAM AND CURING 
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All precediiiR work has been that of preparing 
tire for vulcanization or curing of the raw gums 
pliict'd in the repair to form a solid unit for appear- 
ance, shape, and strength. A good steam-man can, 
in many cases, make a good looking repair out of a 
piHir build-up. However, in order to have strength 
and di'livLT service, the preparatory work must be 
done properly. On the other hand, the steam-man 
can spoil jiood work through carelessness or ignorance 
of his plant or steam rei|uirements. The steam-man 
must be eapable of handling the plant to the extent 
of setting it tip and locating any difiieulties in secur- 
ing proper heat and circulation. He must also know 
the slocks used in the repair and the time required 
to properly cure or vuleaiiize them to a satisfactory 
degree. 

The success of vulciiniziition is in properly com- 
pounded rubber, formed to a required shape, and 
placed in a container of the same shape. Then, under 
correct pressure, a certain heat is applied for a spe- 
cific period of time, which flows and sets the rubber. 
The desired condition, or cure, of the article or the 
repair is secured either by the extent of the time of 
cure, by the degree of temperature, or by the use 
of hastening compounds in the rubber. 
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It is necessary to first become acquainted with the 
stock so that the heat unit or time of cure may be 
derived from the tables or by rubber tests to deter- 
mine when the point of proper cure has been ob- 
tained. The testing of cured repairs is a simple mat- 
ter for the vulcanizer, as an approximate time table 
is always available and the slight variation in tem- 
perature between plants is easily noted. 

Every repair should be tested or inspected, as a 
stoppage of the steam circulation may occur at any 
time or the temperature may drop from many other 
causes, such as pocketing of water or air, forgetting 
to open valves fully, or blocked pipe connections or 
valves. 

Pushing a pencil into the cured gum is a good 
method of test. If an undercure is apparent, the gum 
will be found soft and the indenture will remain in 
the gum. Overcures are brittle and hard. A perfect 
cure should be solid, but still have life and resiliency-- 
and come back into place immediately when pressure 
from a pointed object is applied and removed. 

Gums can be tested for time of cure on a flat plate 
by using a piece of the gum, say one inch wide and 
four inches long, and giving it an experimental cure 
under flat pressure. Then cut the piece lengthwise 
in the center for two inches and pull on one side. An 
undercure will show an elongation of that side, which, 
when released, will be longer than the other. If- 
properly cured, it will come back into place readily, 
still having the resiliency and elasticity required, but 
remaining solid. An overcure will be brittle and will 
break or tear easily. 

In the vulcanization of tires, two kinds of heat are- 
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encountered. Dry heat, applied throtigli moul^^ 
plates, arms or special Bteam bags and tubes which 
takes a longer cure than the kettle. Wet steam heat 
is used when curing in the kettle or open pot. The 
heat is increased aliove the boiling point of 212 de- 
grees, to a higher temperature and pressure for curing 
the rubber, and it is known as a high-pressure steam. 
This steam can be generated at pressures higher than 
required and then be reduced in non-return systems 
to the ro(|iiired pressure and temperarure for use in 
the individual mould, kettle, or otherwise. Small 
plants using gas burners or coil boilers of the straight 
tfravity type have a heat which carries no regulation 
oub.iiie that of regulating the flame, and which re- 
quires more attention. However, gravity systems can 
be accurately regulated through the flame. 

The matter of various kinds of equipment is fully 
cfivcri'd under the head of "Equipment." There are 
many important matters that come up daily and that 
should be remembered by the repairman in the care 
of his plant. 

The boiler, if of the larger type, should be blown 
off at least weekly to carry away all sediment. This 
is done by having the water line even and allowing 
the steam to drop gradually to about 10 or 15 pounds 
pressure, then opening the boiler drain. The drain 
should be closed In leave a little water in the boiler. 
This will increase the efficiency of the plant and the 
life of the boiler. The flues should be cleaned regu- 
larly at least once a month, as this will decrease fuel 
costs, cspecialy if coal is used. If using gas, the fluea 
should be cleaned about every three months. 

In setting the piping and drainage, the jiipes should 
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be large, with all pipe ends reamed after cutting, to 
allow for complete circulation. On large boilers, one 
and one-half to two-inch pipe should be used from^ 
the boiler as a main line. Three-fourth-inch or one- 
inch pipes can be dropped to the moulds, and the- 
mould outlet can be one-half to three-quarter inch. 
All connections to the main line should come out of 
the top of the feed and drop over to the mould or 
plate. The lines as well as the moulds, can be cov- 
ered with asbestos to prevent condensation and save, 
fuel. 

METHOD OF OPERATING STEAM GENERATORS 

Gas Burner, — In this type it is only necessary to fill 
the boiler or mould water container so that the water 
line is above the center of the glass. Light the gas 
burners and allow the steam to come up to the re- 
quired pressure. If no gas controller is used, the 
valves are adjusted to keep the pressure up. On 
large plants, the main steam line valve is closed until 
the steam is raised to approximately 75 or 80 pounds. 
The valve is then opened slowly to allow the steam 
to pass through the moulds. 

On coil boiler, gravity return types, both the main 
and return steam valves are closed until steam is up. 
They are then opened, first to the feed steam lines, 
then to each individual mould. 

Gasoline Burner. — This type is used on coil boilers 
and individual moulds, being fed from gravity gaso- 
line tanks or by force feed systems. The valve or 
valves to the burners are hand regulated and the 
steam lines are operated in the same manner as with 
the gas burner type. 
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Coal Boilers. — Coal boilers are usually of the largl 
type, being used tbc same as large gas boilers. The 
pressure fluctuates considerably and better results 
are secured by keeping the steam up to 75 or 80 
pounds and reducing to the required pressure throuRh 
a pressure regulating valve to a non-return system 
with a trap or pet-eock for outlet of the condensation. 
The main steam line is kept closed until steam is up 
and is then opened slowly until the full pressure 
rcipiircd is goinfr through the regulating valve. 

To allow for thorough heating, each mould should 
be blown off every morning after turning the steam 
(in and oeeasionally during the day. This keeps the 
ciivitit'ji iijieii. Pet-eoeks placed on all moulds or 
I>Iates near the top and also at the bottom, will give 
perfect control of the mould, and allow for escape 
uf either air or water. 

Pressure gauges should be where readily seen, both 
on the boiler and at the mould.s, with a thermometer 
(Fahrenheit) as a check for actual temperature. The 
temperature will vary with the gauges, which in many 
eases are not correct. It is sometimes necessary to 
increase the pressure to secure the heat. 

A water irlass placed below the drain line of the 
moulds will be found useful, especially with a steam 
trap, to show if the line is clear of water. In place 
of the trap on iiun-return systems, pet-cocks can he 
used anil drained into the sewer or tank. These will 
keep the !ine open. 

The moulds, plates and head moiilds should he 
cleaned daily from soap.stone, rubber, etc., by using 
fine emery paper. It is not practical to use coarsft 
bnishi's on this work, as they will scratch and mar 
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the moulds in time because of the wires following a 
line when started. 




Keep all valves or pet-cocks working easily. When 
opening the valves have them fully open, or fully 
cloaed when not using. 
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AIS BA.Q& ^^1 

Air bans are supplied in various lengths and sizes 
to meet the needs of the repairman. In all eases the 
manufacturer will state whether or not water should 
be plated in the bag. The manufacturer's deeision 
shoulti be followed in this matter, as he is in a posi- 
tion to know the compounds used in the rubber when. 
making the bag and if it will, or will not, stand 
water for beet service. 

Two shapes are made, both of which can be used 
in either S. S. or Q. D. tires. If pos-sible, after once 
being shaped to either the Q. D. or the S. S. tire, the 
hiiR should be used only in that type. The Q. D. 
bag is practically round, while the S. S. has sloping 
sides and a straight base. Padding can be used in 
many cases, which will take up the space. 

The purpose of the air bag is to supply expanding 
pressure against the inside of the tire when in the 
mould. This forces the heated and flowing gum into 
a .solid unit, where it sets. The bag is made to stand 
pressure under heat, but not any great amount of 
expansion. When the bag is too small for a tire, it 
must be padded in order to deliver pressure to the 
repair and at the same time protect the bag. 

Immediately upon receiving new bags, they should 
be inflated and tested for leakage. This should also 
be done at intervals during use, which will stop many 
bad cures. Gauge tests can be made during the cur- 
ing of a tire to see if the pressure is kept up on bags 
that have been in ser\'ice for some time. It should 
be remembered that the application of the air gauge 
to the valves will drop the pressure considerably each 
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time applied, this being due to the small air capacity 
of the bag. Tape should be wrapped around the hose 
to increase its strength and life when in use. 

In selecting a bag for use in the mould, it should 
be shorter than the mould in order to stop riding at 
the end. Some bags force the tire against the edge 
of the mould, and when the clamp pressure is applied, 
an unsightly ridge is left in the casing. The long bag. 
can be used when special flanges or shields or heavy 
impression pads are used. 

The air bag, when inflated and heated, will in- 
crease in pressure, due to expansion of moisture in 
the air or bag. This expansion has been found to be 
approximately twenty per cent under actual tests. 
Hence it is only necessary to place fifty pounds of air 
in the bag to secure sixty pounds pressure when 
heated. The average inflation of tires will depend on 
the thickness of the carcass, which acts as a resistant 
as more plies are added. The following table has. 
been found dependable for all sectional work: 

214 to 414 inch tires — 50 pounds 

5 to 5V^ inch tires — 60 pounds 

6 to 8 inch tires — 70 to 90 pounds 

When applying the bag in the tire, the bag, the 
interior of the repair and any pads should be dusted 
with soapstone to prevent sticking. The bag should 
never be set in the mould to warm up, like the im- 
pression pad, as this will harden and injure the bag 
in time. See that the bag fits snugly with bead 
moulds set properly. Aim to keep the interior 
capacity filled up by padding as much as the bead 
moulds will allow. This will prevent decreasing the 
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patiJicity of tlie tire at the repair point, which would 
latiT expiind unrler inflation, throwing a strain on the 
rubber, which dctcrioratea when stretched and kept sa 

When the cure has been completed, air should be 
released from the bag before loosening the damp, and 
the biiR slifihtly intlated when removed from the ease. 

Air bass should never be used for building forms 
or be allowed to lie around on the bench or on the floor. 
Make a small wire loop close to the bag on the hose 
.am! hangup when not in use. 

Bags should never be pulled from the tire by the 
hose, but, when sticking slightly, should be ^owly 
worked loose by the other end. The best way is to . 
press the tire on the flat bench or on the floor, whioh ' 
will nllmv- the bag to fnrcc itself nut by spreading the 
beads. Air bags that are used properly should handle 
from one hundred cures up, and some run as high as 
three hundred cures. When less than seventy-five 
cures are obtained, abuse of the bag is apparent or 
poor bags arc being used. 

Leaks in air bags can be temporarily stopped by 
intrixhu'ing a little water with flax seed or com meal, 
or by mixing three parts of vulcanizing cement with 
one part of soapstone to make one-half glass or more, 
according to the size. This combination is mixed thor- 
oughly, injected into the bag and shaken around. 

On some equipment the rubber block is used to re- 
place the air bag, the pressure being applied to the 
block In- use of hand clamps. By shifting the block 
for direct downward pressure, cures can be made to 
cover the whole section. This method, however, la 
more practical for tread repairs, the air bag giving the 
best results for complete section work. 
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Another system to replace the sectional repair is to 
make an inside section and surface tread repair. The 
cure is then made on the inside arm, with a patch vul- 




canizer placed outside to cure the tread patch. With 
this method the air bag is not used. 

PADS AND FACE CLOTHS 

Padding of air bags increases the life of the bag, 
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givcM bi'ttcr pressure to a repair and does not allow 
the biig 10 stretch. The exacting steam-raan will aeo 
that the pad is properly placed and that the bag fits 
snugly. The beat procedure is to insert the bag and 
note how much padding is required by pressing the 
beads to^-ther, which in clincher and Q. D. types 
come closer than in the S. S. type. Improper padding 
will result in weak repairs and buckles that are likely 
to develop from the clamp pressure. 

All padding is made from the carcass of old tires. 
Pad.s arc made in one, two or three plies and about 
three inches longer than the bag in use. They are 
stepped down on the inside in one-half-inch steps so 
not to crease or spread the beads apart at the base. 
^Vhen the bags do not come high enough at the beads 
fi)r pressure, inner tubing can be cut in strips rang- 
ing from one and one-fourth to three inches wide and 
laid in the center of the pad. This should raise the 
Itiig properly, but if it fails to do so, a bead pad mads 
from an old flap can be inserted. 

Airplane tires are cured in the regular cavity. 
Special pads are used which do not stretch the bag 
onl of Hhape, because of the small arc and thin shell 
construction. These also to give perfect pressure. 
The ordinary two to three-ply type is built up .in the 
center with about four plies of fabric in steps cover- 
ing four inches of the widest ply. A bead pad is 
then niiidc from a flap. It should be heavy at both 
ends and thin in the center. The greatest care must 
be taken when applying tlie bead moulds that the 
heads fit the bead mould channel when forced down 
on the small circle. 

Heat pads, or heat cloths as they are sometimeB 
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called, are used on every repair. They stop burning, 
keep gum from the mould, and also hold soapstone on 
non-skid tires when saving the design in this way. All 
cloths are applied wet. 

Cloth is also used for tearing into strips and small 
squares are used to cover all raw gum before apply- 
ing the long cloth or for building or padding a low 
place for pressure. Cloth can also be rolled up and 
laid in N. S. indentures to apply pressure. It is 
also used in strips about four inches wide for wrap- 
ping tires during kettle cure. 

SOAPSTONE AND ITS USES 

Soapstone (not talc or mica) is used extensively as 
a lubricant in vulcanizing rubber. It prevents stick- 
ing to metal or between fabrics. It should be tied 
in a mu«lin bag and dusted on all new gum, inside 
and outside a repair, on the bead moulds, and in the 
moulds when making a cure. When it is desired to 
save the non-skid impression already made on a tire, 
water is mixed with soapstone until a thick paste is 
formed. This paste is applied in the crevices and 
covered with a heat cloth. Soapstone itself does not 
act as a pressure-giving substance and should not be 
used against raw gum. 

By mixing soapstone or talc with light brown 
cement, an inside paint can be made that will keep 
the tube from sticking. It can be thinned with gaso- 
line, which will evaporate, leaving the soapstone ad- 
hering to the case interior. Dry soapstone can be 
laid in the moulds. Plaster of Paris on particular 
work makes a perfect cure. 
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IMPBESSION PADS 

Impression pads are useii for retaining the non- 
skid desLiiii or for adding a new non-skid on raw gTim 
in sectional work. This forms a practical way of 
HGcuring good pressure on the repnir at all points 
and down into the indentures. The pads can be 




made as non-skid, ribbed, or plain, being for nse only 
on the sane kind of print after once made. When 
applying impression pads, great care is to be taken 
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in fitting them properly to old non-skids and in 
matching, also for centering on the tire. They may 
be tied on at each end to stop stepping and to hold 
them in place, especially on new gum, or patching 
cement can be brushed over the pad and on the tire 
tread and the pad stuck exactly where needed. The 
patching cement will soften and loosen up under heat, 
allowing the pad to come away easily after the cure. 
However, patching cement should not be brushed on 
new gum. 

The following instructions cover the making of pads- 
for one-fifth circle 26-inch, also one-fourth circle 30- 
inch moulds. In making pads, two plies of fabric or 
bareback are cut the necessary width for the tire. 
This is about one inch wider than the tread design 
to be made or saved, with the inside ply one-half inch 
wider on each side than the outer and to clear bead 
mould. Between these two plies of fabric are laid 
from two to three layers of tread gum, depending on 
tlie thickness of the design. This is placed in stepi 
inside the narrow strip of fabric. All is hand rolled 
for uniting. The pad is then laid in the mould to 
warm up, then, after soapstoning, is tied or cemented 
with patching cement on the tire from which an im- 
print is to be made. The whole is then placed in the 
mould and cured for about forty minutes, and when 
removed gives an exact negative of the print desired. 

Some make pads from one ply of fabric and apply 
the tread gum. This will, in time, crack and chip 
away; however, in following the foregoing method, a 
strong non-chipable pad is secured that will stand 
double the use and abuse. 

Pads used for some time will become hard and 
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brittle when cold. They should be placed in the mould 
for a short time to warm, when they will roll or bend 
easily and can be tilted snugly by 6rst accurinK one 
end, then followini; it Up by watching underneath as 
applied along the entire section. Impression pada 
will run one hundred cures or better. Ten to fifteen 
minutes is added to the cure when a pad is used. 

tiEXEBAL INP08HATI0N ON CUHING 

1. Always have complete circulation of live steam In tbe 
line and moulds. 

2. Even pressure iiiUBt be had at alt times on repairs, 

3. Heat does the curing, not the pressure on the gauges, 

4. Repairs on CiisingB larger than four-Inch should be 
■cured on the arm iiflir coming out of the mould. 

6. Marking or tearing away of the side wall may be due 
to dirty moulds. On old tires, use patching cement and dust 
with soapstone. 

6. Paraltine and a small quantity of graphite rubbed on 
the moulds with emery paper will prevent sticking and keep 
them smooth for several days. No soapstone need then be 
used. Cocoa butter can also be used. 

7. Castile soap applied to the mould In a lather while the 
mould is hot makes a good non-adhesive. It must be 
repeated every few days, 

8. As soon as the repair has been cooled, all surplus 
gum should be rasped or ground off to give a scnooth ap- 
pearance. 

9. Put all cured repairs into service at once to secure 
the best results. The repair gimi deteriorates quicker than 
that used in new tires. 

10. Porous spots indicate insufficient pressure. 

11. Blistering or blows are due to moisture or dirty in- 
side spots. A drop of wet cement will cause a large blow. 
When a blow occurs. Immerse in water at once to reduce 
the steam that is formed. 

12. Ridging is caused by using a bag as long or longer 
than the mould. 

13. Buckling of the side wall Is due to Improper padding 
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and to too great clamp pressure. The clamp should always- 
be released slightly to fill out the bag. 

14. Blow out the steam lines occasionally to stop erratic 
cures and to have complete circulation. 

15. Clean the mould, bead moulds, and plate every morn- 
ing before turning on the steam. 

16. Have pet-cocks on every mould, plate, or arm, to* 
drain the water and blow off air. 

17. Always have a thermometer on the plant. Feel the 
heat in moulds oy wetting tips of fingers and touching. If 
the moisture sizzles white and disappears at once, the tem- 
perature is up. 

18. Use a bead spacer in carrying the undersize bead 
mould up to the oversize mould when curing the straight 
oversize tire. 

19. To secure pressure on low spots, fill with a wet cloth,. 
flat or rolled. 

20. Wood forms, cut to fit smoothly to the ends of the 
moulds, will stop ridging or marking, also blistering of tires, 
on one-third circle moulds. They can be used to advantage^ 



CURING TABLES 

The time of cure for different repairs will depend 
on the steam pressure used. This pressure may be 
forty, fifty, fifty-five, or in some eases, sixty pounds^ 
depending on the plant used and in some cases on 
the materials in use. It has been found that all stock 
will work well at fifty to iifty-five pounds. Tests should 
be made when operating a new plant to see that the 
time is correct and the tables used accordingly. 

Temperature being the degree of heat contained in 
steam, and pressure the force which is derived from 
the expansion, it can be seen that a long run of pipe 
will have a heat loss greater than the pressure loss, 
so that the plant conditions must be considered. The 
thermometer will indicate the exact heat when placed 
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on llic mould line and when cheeked against the pi 
&uve gauge should show the following: 



tJW 



PEAM PHESSUBB 


DEGREE 


OF 


HEAT, FAHBEHUEn 


33 pounds 






3so.e jM 


40 pounds 






iw.t ■ 


43 pounds 






892.4 ■ 


50 pounds 






S9S.7 ■ 


55 pounds 






302.6 ■ 


60 pounds 






^ 


6J pouuds 






311.8 M 



It is I'eadily seen that the time of cure will fluctuate 
with the different^c in heat. It has been found that 
a change of ten pounds in steam pressure will require 
a chanfie of approximately ten minutes in time. 
Therefore, with the following tables, it will only be 
necessary to add ten minuti'.s wlien furing at forty 
pounds pressure and deduct ten miiuites when curing 
at sixty pc.unds. Should a tire be thick, a slightly 
longer cure should he used. 

The cure should be made coniplefely through the 
tire, as fahrii' on the inside not properly cured will 
shift wIu'Ti iiiflatcd and cau^ic a hump in the repair. 
In a short lime this will hhiw or cause further breaks 
ill the rcjiair. A test for complete cure is to rub a 
few drops of t-'usoline on the inside reinforcement and 
if not thoroughly cured the cement or friction stock 
will rub away. 

When dividing on the proiwrtiouN between time ami 
trrnpcraliire, slunild cimsiderable latitude be allowed 
in llic clinicc, many opci'ators prefer to use a com- 
paratively hnv tciu|icr;i1ure and extend the time for 
tfie ciiiT on tlic llieory that the finished work will 
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TABLE FOR SECTIONAL REPAIRS AT FIFTY POUNDS 



(The time of cure 



PRESSURE 

should be arranged to 
use) 



Size 

3 inch 
31/j inch 

4 inch 
4V2 inch 

5 inch 
5Vj inch 



Fabric 
Tires 

45 min. 
50 min. 
55 min. 
60 min. 
65 min. 



Cord 

Fabric 

Tires 

50 min.* 
60 min. 
65 min. 
70 min. 
80 min. 
85 min. 



Cable 
Cord 
Tires, 2 Ply 

55 rain. 
60 min. 
65 min. 
70 rain. 
80 rain. 



suit the heat in 

Cable Airplane 
Cords Thin 
4 Ply Shell 

40 min. 
65 min. 

70 min. 45 min. 
75 min. 

85 rain. 55 min. 
90 rain. 



♦For best results all tires should be cured on the arm 
about thirty minutes after mould cure. 

Plain tread tires not being as thick, the tirae can be 
slightly reduced when curing. 



GIANT PNEUMATIC CURING TIME 







Using Triple Cure Method 






Cure for 


Tread Section 


Tire 


Number 


Carcass 


Additional 


Size 


of Plies 


Section 


Each Cure 


6 inch 


10 


100 rainutes 


110 minutes 


7 inch 


10 


100 rainutes 


120 minutes 


8 inch 


12 


110 rainutes 


150 minutes 


inch 


14 


120 rainutes 


160 rainutes 


10 inch 


14 


120 rainutes 


170 minutes 



Using Steam Bag 
One Cure Method^ 60 or more pounds of steam in bag. 

This cure is usually made 
with one hour on air and 
balance on steam. Moulds to 
be at 50 pounds pressure, 
bags at 60 pounds or raore. 

Note: When using the arra, extrerae pressure is required 
to bring the tire to the arra evenly and one hour or raore 
should be used for curing in a boot. 



6 inch 


150 rainutes 


7 inch 


160 minutes 


8 inch 


170 minutes 


inch 


180 minutes 


10 inch 


195 minutes 
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When curing trend patches and boots in place of the 
complete section on heavy duty tires, the following 
table is used : 

6 inch 90 minutes at 50 pounds. ^M 

7 inch 100 minutes at 50 pounds. ^^M 

8 inch 120 minutes at 50 pounds, ^H 

9 inch 140 minutes at 50 pounds. ^* 

Inside cures on the arm, about forty-five to sixty 
minutes for all tires. 

Tread sections and tread patches on fabric tires,' 
ten minutes less than section. 

Tread sections and tread patches on cord fabtUf 
tires, fifteen miuutes less than section. 

Semi-cure sections two-thirds of regular time when 
retread is also added. This stops side wall cracking. 

When using impression pad, add fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes, according to the pad size, to allow for 
penetration through pad by heat. 

Tube repairs are cured fifteen minutes at fifty 
pounds pressure. Red tubes less. 

RETKE^VD CfKINO TABLE 

When curinK retreads in the kettle or pot heater, 
in many ea.scs the pressure is reduced to forty poundB. 
However, the same table will work, as the valve eon- 
tnil is usually arran^d so that the pressure can be 
broufiht up Kradually for {^od work. This is done 
to flow the gum slowly. Flowing starts at five pounds 
steam pressure (above 212 degrees), and the curing 
time is for pressure and curing. 
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FABBIC TTBE 


FABBIC TIBE 


CORD TIRE 




With rate gum. 


With band 


With band 




20 minutes t o 


20 minutes t o 


30 minutes 


to 


bring to 50 


bring to 50 


bring to 


50 


pounds. Cure 35 


pounds. Cure 35 


pounds. Cure 


45 


minutes 


minutes 


minutes 




or 


or 


or 




20 minutes t o 


20 minutes t o 


30 minutes 


to 


bring to 3 5 


bring to 35 


bring to 


35 


pounds. Cure 45 


pounds. Cure 45 


pounds. Cure 


50 


minutes. 


minutes. 
DRY CURE TIME 


minutes. 





When curing retreads in the one-third circle mould, 
the time of the complete fabric section cure should be 
used. For example, a three-inch tire forty-five min- 
utes and a five-inch tire sixty-five minutes. 

HOW VARIOUS REPAIRS ARE CURED 

There are many ways of handling a cure of the 
repair. These depend largely on the kind of equip- 
ment in use or available in the shop. Many cures 
can be made on casing work that will not require the 
air bag in a complete sectional cavity cure. 

Rebuilds. — Can be cured in the regular cavity, in 
sectional cures with air bag, in the kettle with endless 
air bag and rims or rings, or by use of special equip- 
ment built for this purpose, including tire moulds. 

Retreads, — Cured in regular cavity in sectional 
cures with air bag, or in kettle using endless air 
bag with rings or rim, or by use of coil or segments; 
also in one-third circle retread mould of various types 
for use with air bag, sand bag, or rubber block. 

Reliner. — Cured in regular cavity in sectional 
cures with air bag, on endless air bag and rings in 
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kt-ttle, on the inside arm, or by special steam bags. 
Coils, blocks, or a sand bag will not -bring pressure 
to play on the sides and at bead, 

t'ompleie Sections. — Cured in the regular eavity 
with air bag. Inside section and three-quarter seo- 
tions are handled in the same manner. 

Tread Section. — Cured in the regular cavity with 
air bag, or by use of sand bag, rubber block, or special 
patch vuk-anizer which is used when placed on the arm 
to cure the inside suction or reinforcement. 

Head Se<-tioii.—Al\ cured in the regular cavity with 
air bUE, or side wall vulcanizer when pressure la 
properly applied. 

KeJniUI or liii-uih Sidet. — (Including recovered bead 
or side jKitchea). Cured in the regular cavity with air 
bag or side wall vulcanizer for proper pressure and 
including the complete repair. 

Trend Pulch or Side Palches. — Cured in the regu- 
lar cavity with air bags, sand bag, or rubber block. 
Also with special blocks on hot plates or by special 
patch vulcanizers when used on the inside arm. 

Inside Section. — Cured in the regular cavity with 
air bag or on arm in which a tread repair can be 
treated with .special patch vulcanizer. Uy special 
steam bags or on inside arm. 

heinforcemcnfs and I'unelurc Patches. — Handled 
like inside sections. 

Iiepl<ic<d Staples. — Cured in the regular cavity or 
on the side wall vulcanizer. 

Tiibis. — Cured on Hat plate with direct pressure. 

MOCI.D TAPACrriES 
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SIZE 



BAG 
USED 



BEAD MOUIJ>S OB CAVITY IN WHICH TO 
MOULD PLACE, USING BEAD SPACES WHEN 
USED CABBIED TO LABGEB MOULD 

Standard Meas- 

measure- Measure- ure- 
ment ending ment ending ment 



3" Regular 8" 
SVj" Regular 3Vj' 
3 Vj" Oversize 3%' 
4" Regular 4" 
4" Oversize 4" 
41/2" Regular 4%" 
41^" Oversize 41^ 
5" Regular 
6" Oversize 
6" Oversize 
7" Oversize 



n 



5" 
5" 
6" 
I'' 



3" 

3%" 
3" 
4" 

41/2" 
4" 
5" 

4%" 
6" 
.7" 



in % Inch 

2%" and 3" 

3 Vj" and 4" 

3^/^" and 4" 

3%" and 4" 

3%" and 4" 

4^" and 5". 

41/2" and 5" 

41/2" and 5" 

41/2" and 5" 

Straight 6%" 

Straight 7 ^'^ 



in ^/4 inch being 
single 



3''and3V2'' 
3" and 3%" 

3" and 3 V^" 
4" and 4%" 
4" and 4%" 
4" and 4%" 
4" and 4 V^" 
5" and 5%" 
5" and 5^^" 



3" 
3%'' 

4" i 

5" 
5'^ 



Special moulds are built for oversize heavy duty tires 
of six inches and up. These have proper bead moulds witlj, 
the mould. 

ft 

SETTING THE REPAIR UP FOR CURE 

Inspect the repair for proper build-up. Trim an<^ 
perforate. Determine kind of cure .to be made and 
equipment to be used. , Have the moulds and bead 
moulds clean and dust them lightly with soapstone if 
no other non-adhesive is used. 

When putting the tire in the mould, see that all 
face cloths or pads are free of the bead, which should 
fit tiprhtly to the tire. The straight side bead mould 
is applied after the tire is set in the mould. The 
quick detachable or clincher bead moulds are clamped 
to the tire when on the bench by using a clamp to hold 
them snugly in place. The clamp is removed as the 
bead mould is slipped in the mould. Should the bead 
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iiinu\d fit tightly, tap lightly with a rubber mallet t 
force into place. 

Htraight aide tires of the clincher type with ta\n 
beads, als.0 regulars in an emergency, can be cured ii 




Q. I), bead muuldii by placing a bead filler slrij: 
Hii- bead ehaniiel of the bead mould. 

On ciird fabric or cable eord tirea of recent i 
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struction an oversize will be found which should be 
cured in the larger cavity, using the undersize bead 
mould with spacer made of metal or wood. Doing this 
will eliminate flattened sides and a compressed re- 
pair which would, when inflated, crack and open up 
the gum down to the fabric. Buckles will also bet 
avoided if this is followed, and the larger capacity 
mould that can be used will give better service from 
the repairs. 

It is important in fitting all Q. D. tires that the 
bead moulds fit perfectly at all points on the tire 
bead, and that they come together. If, in building, 
the fabric has not bridged the bead channel, then 
padding will easily make a snug fit. 

OPERATION rOR Q. D. TIRE SET-UP 

1. Dust the tire inside and out with soapstone. 
8. Fit proper air bag and pad if necessary. Should be 
the same size as tire. 

3. Select the proper bead mould, apply soapstone and 
fit to the tire. If setting snug, clamp together with "o" 
clamp and see that bead mould comes together at all points. 
The tire is then hung on shelf or pipe. 

4. If an impression pad is used, heat and tie it on or 
apply with patching cement, fitting every design perfectly. 
If necessary to save the non-skid, fill the design with a 
thick soapstone paste, first covering raw gum places with 
pieces of wet cloth also placed over the splice. 

5. Wet face cloth and cover entire surface. 

6. Place whole in proper mould, removing the "c" clamp 
as the bead mould falls in place. Tap down lightly with 
rubber mallet. 

7. Tighten the mould clamp medium tight and inflate to 
fifty pounds of air, or as required, feeling the clamp after 
intlated so that a perfect fit is secured. Then bring up 
tight again. 

S. When cured, let air from bag and release the clamp, 
removing the tire and bead moulds to the steam bench. 
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Remove clotb or pad, set be&d moulds on shelf and sIlgMly 
inllate the air bag. 

9. Test and Insiject the repair for cure and trim for ap- 
pearance. 

10, When not curing properly, the air. water, circulation, 
and heat conditions should be examined. 

When setting up a plain tread tire, the face cloth 




■impreaafon pad. 



in applied wet and the set-up is similar. By following 
this operation, retreads or additional cures ean be 
made completely around a tire, rare hoing taken to 
fit all designs and center them on non-skid or ribbed 
tread tires. 

Rebuilt tires can be semi-cured in fhi.s manner and 
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treads applied later. Sections in heavy duty tires 
are cured in the same manner and the tread section 
applied later and cured, two cures being necessary 
to replace the tread section removed for sufficient 
Bpflce to clear the mould. Should large tires of the 
heavy duty type be rebuilt for cure, a second side 
wall is applied when adding the band on the laat cure 
ill sectional work. This prevents an overture of the 
single side wall. 

M.UvINO Nl- -REBUILDING STE-VM BAGS 

Reference has been made in many cases to the 
method of vuleanizijiu reliners or new fabric in ca^nga 
by use of the steam bag, an operation thai is simple 
ill itself when used by the good repairman. The 
writer, in 1917, experimented and originated the 
double valve steam bag for this work, and has used it 
to good advantage up to the present time. 

Out of over twelve hundred casings vulcanized by 
this method, approximately eight have been returned, 
and these showed evidence of bad bruises. The gen- 
eral mileage runs from 4,000 as high as 8,000 and 
10,000 miles. This repair is used when the carcass is 
weak or the side walls are broken. In fact, on re- 
treads, the nu-bnild is used in most cases. Three-ply 
fabric reliners can be secured or cut out of old casings. 

Theory of Operation. — Under this method of repair, 
a steam bag or tube is made with two valves. One 
valve extends through the tube down to the bottom 
of the tire and allows for the escape of condensation 
and circulation of the steam. Thi.'i condensation pusses 
out of the tube through a small pet-cock while the 
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steam pressure, usually of fifty pounds, is brouglit in 
at the top valve. 

Tlie tube is placed in the tire after the new fabric 
or rvliiuT has bceu placed and fitted evenly, A 
sli(?ht inflation of air is then applied for wrapping 
either by hanij or machine, A aniall air valve is 
welded into the tec for this purpose. When properly 




wrajiped, tbc tire is hunf^ up and the steam line at- 
lai'lu'd and turned on slowly, wbieh forces the tube 
with hot -steam against all parts of the new fabric 
ov relincr. The pet-eock on the bottom valve is open 
slifilitly to ereate eireulati'Ui and allow escape o£ 
water (ail nf the tube. A cure of appniximately one 
hour is uM'd. or slishlly lonj^T in largei" casings. 
When the .stoani ban is to be removed, eold wafer is 
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forced into the upper valve for the purpose of cool- 
ing the bag, and this water is left in the tube to keep 
the bag fresh and in shape until used again. 

Making Valves, — Any repairman can make either 
metal or rubber valves for use on these bags. Metal 
valves were originally used, but were found to cut 
through the tube under pressure, allowing for only 
six to ten cures per bag. With rubber valves, it 
was found that thirty to sixty cures could be had 
with a certain amount of care. 

To make rubber valves, a small tube plate was first 
secured, and through it were drilled holes to take 
%-inch pipe. The »%-ineh pipe is welded through 
the tube plate at both ends and the upper end is 
rimmed to give a bell shape to the gum applied to 
the hose and to hold the valve together when cured. 
A piece of hose, approximately seven inches long is 
then built up to a fabric pad, and a piece of fabric 
fitted over it to wrap around the outside of the tube.. 
The tube gum is then built up to allow for the bell 
reinforcement. After this, the hose is placed through 
the pipe in the tube plate, with the raw gum fitting 
in the hollow bell. A piece of flat metal with holes 
bored to slip over the hose is applied and pressure is 
exerted with two ''c'' elam])s. A small round core 
should be inserted throujj^h the hose while the cure 
is beino^ made, which is usually thirty minutes, after 
which it is removed. 

The hose is always made long and the end cut off 
for the upper valve when applied to the tube. A 
piece of copper tubing is inserted in the hose on 
the valve to fit from the top of the bell to the end 
(»f the hose inside of the tube. A metal insert for 
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the upper valve is also made to fit in the upper ena 
of the hose, which is clamped or wired to the valve, 




ich toe is ;i|i|ilipd nn one end. On the 
1 an air valve for the purpose of inflation. 
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Figure S6,— Steam bag In operation, hand wrapped. 
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To the other sidn of the tee a small gaa cock or valve 
ia applied to let ntf steam or to hold air. A small 
poiipliiifT is applied for attachment to the steam line. 

For the lower valve the insert is made and a com- 
mon pet-cock applied to hold steam pressure and also 
to allow an opening for the escape of water and air. 
This pet-pock is kept Blightly open while cnring. 

Miding the Stfitm Bag.— Take a common tube of 




the proper size, and biifF, removing the vnlve and 
valve pad. In the tube cut two holes opposite each 
other for the valves. Cement with two coats of vul- 
ciinizinfr cement, eoment the under side of the rubber 
valves and wrap the fabric. Insert the hose ends on 
the rubber valve into the tube, and stitch down, 
wrappiuE the fabric completely around the tube. 
Inflate slightly and wrap the entire tube with bead 
fabric cut two and one-half inches wide and on the 
bias. Cut a piece of fabric wide enough to lap in 
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one piece around the tube, or use a good ply of 
fabric from an old casing, cemented. Build this 
around the tube. It is now possible to inflate the 
tube to about twenty pounds or more and cure the 
valve in the ordinary mould by drilling a hole to fit 
the hose coming up in the bead mould, or the valves 
can be slowly cured under the first cure in the tire. 
The lower valve should come down inside the tube 
to within one-half inch of the bottom. 

Set Up. — After the fabric or reliner has been ap- 
plied inside the tire so to come up to the toe of the 
bead evenly, soapstone the inside of the case and 
also paint the steam bag with a wet coat of soap- 
stone. Apply the bag in the tire, taking care to get 
an even fit and to keep the beads evenly applied to 
the bag. Wrap with two wrappings of good strong 
ducking, having a slight amount of air in the tube 
for even work. Wrap well near the valves. Hang it 
up on the curing rack and connect the steam line 
coupling. Turn the steam on slowly until the pres- 
sure is up. Open the pet-cock at the bottom to allow 
for the escape of all water left in the bag, and keep 
sligrhtly open while the cure is going on to allow 
water to escape from the bag. Cure from one hour 
to one hour and twenty minutes at fifty" pounds and 
fill with water when completed by applying water 
line to bag in place of steam line. Keep the bag 
partly filled with water and remove carefully. Trim 
edges and paint. 

Flexible hose connections and quick acting 
couplings can be secured for this work and a capacity 
can be arranged for curing thirty to fifty tires a day 
at small expense. The principal thing to remember 
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is thiit creases will weaken the tube if not, fitted 
smoothly iiud cooled before removing. 



Applying tires of any size to the inside arm is only 
a matter of wrapping them tightly with a wet cloth 
about three inches wide and in rolU. After the cloth 
ja applied, a tightening device is used to bring the 
cloth up tight and tu apply pressure on the repair, 
A special patch vulcanizer with curvature can then 
be applied and strapped on the upper surface for the 
curiiiy of patches, etc. 

f^AND BAG-;, RUBBER BLOCKS, OR COHBB 

Be sure to center tire at all times. In using the 
one-third circle retread mould of various types, the 
tire in placed in the mould, and the \. S. is protected 
by impression pads or by grooves in the mould. Use 
«j)Stili' soap water for new gum. The sand bag or 
block is then inserted in the tire and a curved metal 
bar jihiced over it, to which clamp pressure is applied. 
The bag. like the rubber block, can be used in short 
circle moulds. 

Iron cores for small patch work on flat plates have 
n curved bhwk to take the curvature of (he tire and 
lay flat on the plate. A corresponding form fits 
inside the tire and pres,sure is applied from above by 
ft bracket attached to the regular jilate clamps. The 
tire should idways be set in the mould for each eure 
as for the previous cure. Perfect pressure must be 
had to eliminate low spots and, if necessary, more 
clamps should be attached. End blistering can be 
prevented by wrapping with wet cloth. 
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SETTING UP BBTREADS FOB CURE 1 

There are several methodB in which the retread can 
be .set up, depending entirely on the equipment fa- 
pilUicB that the shop may have. It rests entirely with 
the repairman as to which is the practical operation 
for him tn follow. Any one raay be selected from 
the following: 

1. Ref^ular mould cure as explained. Dry euro. 

2, Retread inc.uid, one-third circle, as explained. 
Dry cure. 

U. Endless air hag and split rims for kettle cure. 
Wet cure. 

+- EDtJlnss air bag and rings with clamps for ket- 
tle I'urc. Wot euro. 

5. Coil or segment and split rims for kettle cure. 
Wet cure. 

6. Coil or segment iind rings with clamps for 
kettle cure. Wet cure. 

7. Coil or air bag with shaping rings only and 
with bead protectors. Wet cure. 

In split rims, two types are available, one having 
a bead channel only and bolting together, while the 
other type with side flanges coming up the side wall, 
can be obtained in both heavy and light construction. 

Two things are essential for serviceable retreading 
when curing: One is to have absolute pressure, by 
tight wrapping, on all parts of the tire; the other 
is proper cure by bringing the steam up properly and 
keeping water out of the kettle when curing. 

In Jill ca.ses where wrapping is done, either by hand 
or machine, a wet muslin or cloth is prepared in rolls 
about three inches wide and tightly wrapped around 
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the set-up after the coils, rings, etc., have been ap- 
plied. Side strips should be used to protect the side 
wall in all cases where a side flange is not used. 
These strips are composed of fabric or tread gum 
of about four-ply, stepped down at the top and fit- 
ting against the rim or ring. The strip is soapstoned 
and applied to both sides. Patching cements can be 
used after the strip has once been cured. This ce- 
ment will hold it in place while wrapping and can 
be easily removed after cure. 

SET-UP WITH BAG AND RIMS ON RINGS 

1. Soapstone the tire both inside and out. 

2. Select proper size bag, and if necessary, pad with old 
inner tubing. 

8. Insert flap for protection to bag and apply light body 
of air. 

4. Apply split rims and bolt together. 

5. Apply side pads. Fill rib or design with soapstone 
and apply cover cloth, or, if wrapping impression pad is 
used, apply the pad. 

6. Wrap by hand or machine with two plies of muslin, 
having absolute pressure and keeping even. 

7. Inflate to same pressure as used on the steam line. 

8. Cure in kettle according to table. 

The set-up for air bag and split ring is handled in the 
same manner, except that clamps hold the rings and are 
removed as the tire is wrapped. 

SET-UP WITH COIL OR SEGMENT WITH RIMS OR RINGS 

1. Soapstone the tire both inside and out. 
8. Insert a reliner or old inner tubing to prevent mark- 
ing from the coil. 

3. Insert coil of proper size to fit evenly. 

4. Insert flap to provide as much bead pressure as pos- 
sible. 

5. Apply split rims and bolt together. 

8. Apply side pads, fill in rib or design with soapstone 
and apply cover cloth, or impression wrapping pad if used. 
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7. Wrap by band or machine with two plies of wet cloth 
or iiiuBlln, applying all tbe pressure possible. 

8. Cure in fcettio according to tables. 

When nsinc rlnjjs, the same operation is followed. 

The use of the riags and rims may be di-spensed 
with by applying the coil and wrapping the tJre as 
explained, after which a circular .shaping ring is set 
inside the tire (o keep it from sagging out of shape 
when hanging in the kettle. If of an upright type, 
however, the bead should be protected by using a 
side pad to lit evcjiiy. 




Figiiri' 80. — Wrapping rotread for kettlr cure. 

In opening the steam valve to all kettle cures, and 
when small boilers are u.sed, the suction caused by 
opening the valves too wide will draw the water out 
of the boiler into the kettle. If the water were al- 
lowed to remain, it would cause a poor cure where 
it touches the tire. Open the valves slowly to over- 
come this condition. If not successful, due to plant 
conditions, place a common air valve at the top of 
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the kettle and apply air pressure equivalent to the 
steam pressure. This will give control of thie kettle 
and a small pet-cock opened slightly will allow the 
gradual escape of air as the steam comes up and will 
overcome the syphon action otherwise created. 

OPERATION UNDER DRY-CURE RETREADING 

In dry-cure retreading, the repairman must turn- 
out quality work, and, while it might be possible to- 
merely get along on poor sectional work, no one ever- 
made a success of the repair business in doing hap- 
hazard retreading. Dry-cure retreading requires all- 
the qualities necessary to the expert vulcanizer. Third 
circle moulds have always given a certain amount of 
trouble, even to the experienced man when he starts 
using them, and it is not as easy as many claim to 
turn out satisfactory retreads unless expert work- 
manship is combined with intimate knowledge of 
stocks and proper equipment. Third circle retread- 
ing requires a general knowledge of equipment and 
proper fitting of the tire. No third circle mould will 
turn out a perfect job unless the repairman specializes 
on this line of work and has a suflBcient amount of 
good old-fashioned common sense. 

In making a study of the required cross-sectional 
widths of various size tires, such as Goodyear, Fire- 
stone, Goodrich, Miller, General, Mohawk, Kelly- 
Springfield, Portage, Republic, Fisk and others, it is 
found that cross-sectional diameters of all 5V^-inch 
fabric tires are about the same, measuring approxi- 
mately 514 inches ; that in the 5-inch cords, the cross- 
sectional diameter is 5^^ inches on the smaller makes. 
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and 5y2 inches for the larger. Other sizes arc as 
follows: 

S" Eabrlce are 5 1/16' inaxlniuin and 4-'^" 

4\a;" cords a 

4%" fabrics a 

4" cords a 

4" fabrics a 

5Vj" cords ai 

■JV^" fabrics a 

3" fabrics a 



5/16" niaxiiniiiii and 4%" 
i i 9/16" maximum and 4'^' 
; 4 7/16" mudnmm and 4 1/33" 
i 4ii," maximum and 3 13/16" 
' ZW maximum and 3%' 
! ;t 11/10" inaxinuim and 3 3/10" 
'. ap proximately 3 inches 



Thuw are the sizes when new. When used for some 
time, there is a sjiread or expansion of from y^ inch 
to :V^'' i'"''i 3"*^ (iometime as much as y^ iu. In 
some iiiakeH. thero is a still greater width shown. 

It ean readily be seen in fitting the various sizes 
to ri'tn.'ading moulds that in order to give the best 
results, the mould must be able to take sizes from 3 
inches to 51/^ inches. It is not practical to try to 
fon-e a .5-inch cord tire with a diameter of 5 1/16 to 
r>i ^ iuehwi into a mould mCHsuring only 4% or 5 inches 
aeros.s, jis the fit is not perfect and trouble will come 
up later, due to the compression used. 

Some manufacturers of retreading moulds make the 
sizes in two moulds per set, while others use three 
minilds per set, to take cjire of the range in diameter. 
The two-size sets take eare of the average retreading 
up to a 4V^-ineh .size in good shape. However, above 
that .size, the three-mould set is recommended for 
bi'st results. 

Due to the various size cords now in use and to the 
oviTsiziiLg (jf regular lire sizes, the repairman will do 
bi'tttT to use the mould that accommodates the Ure as 
to actual fit, in place of putting the tire in a mould 
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just because it is marked the same size. Better re- 
sults will be obtained iu this manner on retreading 
because of the wide difference in the cross-sectional 
diameters of different makes of tires. 



Figure 90.— Dry 




ine Brat and complete 



lu setting up tires for third drele moulds on re- 
treading, the following procedure is used: 
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1. Dust side walls of vulcaniser llgbtiy with soapotone. 
It aluminum ziiatrlx is used do not use lubricant of any 
kind. Side walls should be kept Trom slicking by mixing 
a little mica or soaiistone with some vulcanizing cement 
containing gasoline, and brushing this on the iron tnoulds. 

2. Fit sand bags in the tire, taking care to select a bag 
that Alls out the tire at tbe bottom in good shape. Place 
spring on the bag to fit In the mould; turn down clamp, 
using the center clamp first In all caaea, then the outside 
clamp, with all pressure possible. Then tap pressure bar 
with a machinist hammer to overcome any resistance to 
pressure, and which altowB tightening clamps stltl further. 
Thla covers the first cure, 

3. On the second cure, turn down the clamps on tread 
Joint first, followine this by center and outside clampfl. 
Retread will not blister ir pressure Is solid and even. 

IIRV CI.TiK RETREADING INFORMATION 

Many repairmen have had difficulty in this kind of 
work due to the low spots in the cure, to improper 
fiowinjr of the stock or to sticking of the gum on the 
moulds. All of this may be quickly overcome by usin^ 
thr sufTfrcslions as given. 

The first thing necessary for success in retreading 
is 1(1 si'lci-t a good carcass which has strength and 
which is not permeated by oil or water. Then use 
the hi'st (icmcnt, cushion, breaker and tread stock, pre- 
ferably ihiise of a long cure type. They will not show 
ail (ivereure in the splice, but will remain resilient 
under a second cure. The new retread should be kept 
narrow if possible. 

Luhriifiiils and Cleaners. — Improper flow or stick- 
ins; of the gum is due in many cases to sticky or 
guJiiniy moulds. The moulds should be cleaned regu- 
larly. Moulds may be cleaned by using wire woo] or 
fine emery and they may be washed out with a solution 
of one ounce of hypo in one gallon of water. This 
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olutioD may also be brushed in and used as a lubri- 
ant. 

The following lubricants can be used after the 
loulds have been cleaned: 




FlKUrp 91. — Curpd rotreartK. l^pad cure In mould. Z — 
and cure In iiioiild. 3— nrnpiied kettle cure. 4— plain 
lould cuie. 5— pnd cuie In nu.urd. 

1. Castili' si.ii|) dissolved in wattT to a liquid and 
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2. Soapstone nnd water brushed on the mould c 

the tire. 

3. Vulcaiaizing eenient brushed on the tire. 



■->*- *' 


1 


i 



FiKiirp ti2.— riry cure mrends. Bhowinff ribbed and non- 
Skid r.itniiils properly applied In nne-thiri) circle moulds 
of both SI. lid and removable aluminum matrices. 

4. Glyoerine, mioa and gasoline brushed on the 
mould. 

Ti, rjiraffine and mica rubbed on the moulds. 
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The above lubricants are not required on aluminum 
moulds as these need no such treatment. 

NON-SKID RETRE.VDING 

Some retread moulds are designed for non-skid re- 
treading. The matrix is removed for this type, being 
set in place with screws. The matrix is adjustable 
in the moulds, with proper connection on the last 
cure. The first cure is taken in the regular way. In 
the second cure, one end is matched and carried on. 
On the third or last cure, one end is matched, the 
matrix bolt at the other end is loosened and raised 
until it fits on the first non-skid cure. When a fit has 
been made, tighten the matrix bolt and remove the 
tire from mould, using a strip of tread stock to lay 
in the section. 

In some cases, bad joints are encountered on the 
non-skid matrix. It is only necessary to cut out the 
bad portion of the tread, change to a plain matrix 
and cure in short section smooth tread. Soapstone 
the non-skid on both sides of the joint. 

Sand bags can be made from junked tubes, fire 
hose or ducking, and should be long enough and made 
80 not to pinch the side walls. For filling, either 
good sand or coarse salt can be used. 

In many cases on retreading it is necessary to put 
a section on the tire, in which case the section should 
be slightly undercured. This will stop the side walls 
from cracking under expansion when the tire is in- 
flated. The double cure on side walls will have a 
tendency to overcure the gum, unless the sections are 
first semi-cured. 

The retread, once placed in the mould, should 
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always be cured in the same mould, and the same 
fitting can easily be secared by paying attention to 
thp joint before bringing up the clamps on the other 
eiire. 

In the selection of sand bags, the bag Rhould be 
small enough to avoid pinching the side walls on the 
«dge of the moulds. 
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CHAPTER IX 

EQUIPMENT AND SHOP REQUIREMENTS 

EQUIPMENT 

The selection of equipment depends greatly on the- 
volume of vulcanizing to be secured and the methods- 
of repairing that are to be used. The equipment 
should be standard and practical for turning out the 
work quickly and with neat appearance. The best 
quality should be installed, as vulcanizing equipment 
is always in demand. 

There are three distinct types of plants in use; the 
air bag, the rubber block, and the wrapped. All 
three of these will, under their method, do vulcanizing. 
The air bag system requires a set of metal bead 
moulds or cores to encase the bag in the tire when 
inflated and cures the entire section in a mould or 
cavity fitting the tire size. In the block system, use 
is made either of rubber or wood blocks reinforced 
with metal. Part of the tire is cured in the mould 
and the block is moved to apply pressure to other 
parts if curing a complete section. The wrapped sys- 
tem of curing consists of \nilcanizing the inside re- 
pairs on an inside arm, and a patch vulcanizer is 
applied to the exterior for an outside cure if needed. 

The advent of the steam bag used on large tires for 
inside curing in the mould, or alone when wrapped,, 
is a combination of the regular systems. 
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Any of the foregoing systems can be used eJB 
sively. or. in a large shop, all may be included to ad- 
vantage in turninff out work rapidly. The air bag in 
large sectional work is much in detnand, while rubber 




are used extensively in retread- 
in- lirrs ill .mr-tliinl eirele immUls. The use of an 
inside i.-ure with patch vuleaiiizer on siirfaee work 
and insidi' sections and reinforcements leaves the 
moulds open for larger repairs. 
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lakers of equipment manufacture many items that 
ilitate shop work, each manufacturer having a 
ice different in operation, but doinn the same work. 




liiiiirilv the <'«|ui|imi'iil can In' st'i-nn'ii i'min one 
il'jiny 'jirryiiif; ;in jissortincnt snlli<'ifnt to take 
I' of till- Volume of w.irk in a territory. Afrain, it 
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may be necessary to purchase from more tlian or 
company to equip to advantage ; this selection depeoc 




ui(r mi the typo of plant to he uKctl or the sizes an' 
■xK'iit of vuli'diiiKinji tn lie handled. 

Due to the many items of equipment made, th 
'ollowiiiq; information is assembled to fully descrih 
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all kinds and the uses to whicli they can be put in 
either a small or large shop, 

BOtLEBS AND BURNERS 

Boilers. — Can be classed as two kinds, tubular or 
flue boilers, and coil boilers. Flue boilers range from 




Fleur.' 96.— Coil t 



4 to 10 H.P., depending on the mould and kettle 
capacity, find on the system used for heatiiiE. A 4 
li.p. boiler heated by coal, city gas, or oil will take 
caro of ten moulds, two arms and tube plates nicely. 
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or would handle a large kettle when the line ia 
over to run alone. 






When a large battery of niouids and kettles is ui 
a 6 or 8 h.p. boiler heated in the same manner sho 
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be secured. On non-return systems in lar^ plants 
as high as 10 h.p, boilers are selected. 

Coil boilers, usually heated by city gas or gasoline 
force feed systems, are used on small plants, being in 
most cases set up in a gravity system. 

The position of the boiler in regard to the drain 
line of the moulds or. kettle determines the kind of 
steam system in use. When possible, the boiler is 



Flg-ure 98. — Spli 




boiler tor gas or gBsollnf 



placed in a basement under city gas control (or coal 
or oil), with the mould line above the top of the 
boiler. This forma a gravity system ; that is, the 
steam rises through the outlet at the top of the boiler 
and flows or circulates through the moulds. The con- 
densation drains back to the bottom of the boiler 
through a pipe connection in which a check valve is 
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placed. This allows condensation or steam to pass in 
■only one way. 

When the boiler is placed so that the water line is 
above the mould line, only an outlet pipe is attached 
to the top of the boiler. This pipe carries the steam 
through the moulds or kettle. The drain regulated 
by a pet-cock or small valve, or a steam trap checks 
the pressure, but automatically drains all condensa- 
tion or water as it fills up the trap. Pressure regu- 
latiiiK valves can be placed on this system and a 
hi^hfr steam pressure carried on the boiler, then re- 
ducing the pressure for any part of the plant, each 
line of steam pressure being handled by an indi- 
vidual trap. 

On the Rravity return system, very little water is 
wasted, due to the condensation returning to the boiler. 
When the city water pressure is higher than the 
steam pressure, water can be put into the boiler by 
use of a check valve and with a water valve in the 
pipe which stops the steam from rising and blowing 
out through the water pipe. 

If the steam pressure is higher than the water pres- 
sure, or if no eity water is available, either an in- 
jei'tor or force pump is attached to the boiler and 
water is pumped from a tank or barrel into the boiler. 
Water from the steam trap on non-return systems can 
be run into the tank and pumped into the boiler. The 
injector is used on all large boilers, as it will work 
agaiiist all pressures and is more practical than the 
forct.' feed pump, with which considerable water ia 
was led. 

Too much water should not he placed in the boiler, 
as it will not allow for steam capacity and will de- 
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liver suspended water in the steam when goiag 
through the moulds. All valves should be working 
easily on the water glass, so that both valves ean be 
immediately turned off should a glass break. On small 
coil boilers the flame shoald be turned off immediately 
when the glass breaks. The boiler should be equipped 
with blow-off valve in good working order, which 
should be set to blow off at a safe pressure and should 
be tested frequently. A pressure gauge should also 
be applied. 

Biirnnrx.- — Several types of burners are made for 
use with city gas on flue or coil boilers, for gasoline 
(in coil boilers, or on single moulds, plates, or port- 
ablp sets pnbloc. Burners are also made for use with 
erude oil. The city gas burner consists of hollow 
pans on wbieh are set plates with small holes and the 
gas is rcgnliited by a gas controller automatically shut 
oil' whni a certain steam pressure is reached, 

Gasoline burners work on a similar principle. The 
gasoline is delivered to the burners either by force 
feed from ii tank under pressure, or by gravity. It 
is turned to a vapor by heating the burner, and the 
vapor is burned to show a blue Haine. Control is had 
by turiiin<^ the burners down or off when a desired 
pressure is reached, and opening them for more heat. 

Oil burners are used very little and must be spe- 
cially ordered, Ibe type being explained fully when 
thf burner is delivered. Gasoline burners are used 
I'xtensivel.v in towns without city gas. However, 
when available, the eity gas will be found most prac- 
tical and more easy to control on either a gravity or 
nonreturn system. 
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MOULDS, PLATES AND KETTLES ^^H 

Moulds or Cavitws. — For sectional work these are 

mela! blocks of horse-shoe shape, having a hollow in- 
terior for the cireiilation of steam for heating the 
mould. All heat during a cure comes from the mould 
unless a steam bac is used. There are three different 
arriiiigeTiioiits of tlii.' moulds as to size, and while they 




can be secured single, double, or enbloe containing 
our or more cavities, the sizing is of importance in 
order to desiftnate the size tire that can be cured- 
Sonic makes have moulds that take two sizes of tires, 
while others will cure only the one size tire. 

Three distinct sizes are available and the actual 
^Toss measurement of the mould will readily show 
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what sizes can be placed. For instance, a mould 
measuring 3% inches across will take 3V^ and 4-incli 
tires and cure them properly. Should it measure 3^ 
inches across it will take 3 and 314-inch tires, and if 
measuring 3^4 inches across it will take only the 
314-inch tires. These sizes are approximate, and^ 
while some manufacturers state a larger range in 
sizes, this outline should be followed for good work. 
Most manufacturers of the regular % inch ending 
in mould measurements are now making a dj4 inch 
mould for use in curing five inch cord tires. Thia 
goes with the unit, plants, a shell being used to meet 
the regular size. 

MOULD MEASUREMENTS 

Ending Takes 

i/4-ineh Even and next half size. 

14-inch, or even Individual sized tires. 
%-inch Takes half and next even size. 

Moulds are made in one-fifth or one-fourth circle, 
the latter being a longer mould and covering a longer 
space on the tire when curing. When equipping, the 
circle should be given. A one-fifth circle mould will 
have a curing surface in length of approximately IS 
inches, while a one-fourth circle will take about 27 
inches. Heavy duty moulds on six, seven and eight- 
inch tires take about 30 inches. 

The square tread mould is used for curing truck 
pneumatic tires and when a round tread type of tire 
is to be repaired, a filler is placed in this type of 
mould. This is of greater advantage than equipping 
with two moulds of the same size, especially when 
square tread tires are in use. Square tread moulds 
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are made to fit the individual tire of most manu- 
faeturera and to allow for the oversize capacity. The 
cross measureniests in iaches are approximately as 
follows: 6 18/a2, 7 15/32, 8 19/32, 9%, 10% and 
12%. 

Every maker will have a different damp device for 
locking and applying pressure to the bead moulds, 
"c" clamp, and permanent sets. 




Sonic moulds arc being made singly or enbloc and 
are adjustable for Ibe various size tires by inserting 
meliil blocks between movable sides. When set and 
tightened by a special device, those will allow for 
the circulati<m of steam through the adjusted moulds. 

Retread moulds, usually in one-third circle and 
cither single or enbloc, are used mostly for retreading 
or curing of tread jiatches. They are used with the 
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long rubber block or sand bag, and in most cases are 
of low height. Special retread moulds of a depth 
sufficient to take bead moulds and use an air bag are 
made in various sizes with three or more pressure 
clamps for plain, ribbed and non-skid work, solid or 
with metal matrix- 




All moulds can be set up and connected in a line 
or battery to a large boiler, or can be secured in 
portable sets or singly for burner use. 

Bead Mouldx.— The bead moulds consist of two 
sides of machined metal grooved to fit the tire beads. 
They lock the casing of a tire in the mould and at the 
same time conduct the heat from the moulds. They 
run in sizes the same as the moulds, and can be 
designated by measuring or by fitting in the mould. 
Care should be used not to mix up bead moulds. They 
should be kept paired, as in most cases they are fitted 
to the mould when shipped. Some makers supply 
bead moulds, both S. S. and Q. D., with each mould 
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between S^j and 5 inches, while others supply only 
one mould in either S. S. or Q. D., and it is necessary 
to include the others when equipping. 

Bead Spacers. — Conmst of a curved piece of metal 
which fits between the two sides of the bead mould 
when it is used in an oversize mould and in curing 




oviTsize tires. It i.s of the same curvature or rim 
shv ;is fijund in the regular or undersize. Exacting 
repairmen will find them practical for use. 

licducUig Shell. — Is a machined metal form fitting 
into the mould and decreasing the size of the mould 
Ko that smaller tires can be cured. They can be 
secured in one-fourth-inch or one-half-ineh thick- 
ness;, rcdneinsr either a sinjjie size or, when one-half 
inch thick, down to a mould .set of two tires. Should 
the onc-f(mrth-inch .size be used in double mould seta. 
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it is necessary to secure special size bead mouMs to 
Gt. In the one-half-ineh size the regular (double) 
ondersize bead mould can be used. The use of the 




iholl allows a double capacity mould and it ciin be 
iccured in any size. 
liuiidc Arm. — The inside arm is useful in any shop 
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for curing inside repairs in place of using the moul 
and also for transferrmg large tires for cure of the 
reinforcement. They can be secured in all sizes simi- 
lar to the moulds, with or without tightening devices 
fur pulling down on the wrapping. The length up 
to fivi'-inr-h section is approximately twenty inches, 
while sovcTi-ineh jirnis will run twenty-eight inehes 




in length. They are attached to the steam line, or 
on portable sets cnhloe, or they may be secured from 
some manufacturers heated by electricity. Patch vul- 
<-anizcrs can be used to advantage with the inside arm. 
Siilr WnS! Vuli-iivizira. — Are used for curing bead 
and Hide wall repairs. They are made in sizes for 
use with an air bag or are used with metal sides 
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fitting either the S. S. or Q. D. bead, then being 
brought together by a bolt tightenii'.? device to apply 
pressure. The circle is usually one-fourth. They are 
attached to the steam line in the same manner as 
moulds. 

Tube Plates. — Are made either of a flat, hollow 
metal block with miachined surface for use on steam 




lints or of spK-iid blocks for electric use. They arc 
used for curing inner tube repairs, being made in 
various t^izos. 

''"hree kinds of pressure devices are used by various 
makers ; namely, clamp, spring and weight. In the 
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clamp system a small "o" clamp is used mostly. The 
spring type varies; on some, the spring is centered, 
while others book the spring on the cross bar coming 




over the phite. Weight systems apply a ball or bell 
of metal at distanees on the cross bar coming over 
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the plate. The steam tube plate can be attached to 
the steam line or supplied with gas or gasoline 
burners. 

Tube Vulcanizers. — Of the small type for repairing 
single inner tubes consist of two metal plates brought 
together under pressure. One plate is heated by 
gasoline, electricity, or by saltpeter patches in con- 
tainers made to hold the inflammable material. Som& 




types of this vulcanizer can be secured for repairing 
small surface patches on casings. 

Patch Vulcanizers. — Consist of a hollow surface 
block grooved on two or four sides to fit the contour 
of different size casings. It is applied to the tire when 
on the inside arm by means of a chain fastening de- 
vice or by special clamp pressure. The block is con- 
nected to the steam line by a flexible steam hose and 
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a pet-cock is used for the slow escape of the steam 
to keep up the heat. Electric patch vulcanizers are 
also available for this same use (flat). On the stoam 
eomiectioii it is more practical to attach two flexible 
hoses aud secure cumplete circulation, having the pet- 
cock for blowing off all pocketed air, etc. 




Betrcad Ketllcfi. — There arc two types of kettles in 
use: One. termed the Hat kettle, lias a weighted top 
or a top niised by a Inrsre wheel aud turiibuckle. The . 
top is made steam tight hy use of a special packing 
ting or by large bolts which are placed and tightened. 
The capacity of this kettle will range from three to 
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eight tires, depending on the maker. Upright ket- 
tles, taking Tip to twelve tires, have a large hinged 
door which is sealed by nae of heavy bolts after being 
dosed. The smaller flat kettles of the doughnut type 
can be operated wiih a coil boiler. Large boilers are 
required for kotlli'w Inking over three or four tires. 




I 



OTHER KyrlPMENT 

Udrend liims. — Consist of a rim split in two halves 
made to fit either y. S. or Q. D. tires and bolted to- 
KClher on a center flange. They can be secured with 
bead groove only, or with side flanges which come 
about two-fifths of the way up the side wall. Some 
have a special inside metal filler which holds the bead 
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iu place while i-urmtt. Used with coil, segment or 
endless uir bu^;, or a special steam liu^. Made in mzes 
and taking oversixe tires. 

Kelriad liiuys. — Similar to the rims except that 





■1 



r tire capacity. 



they fit the bead, and are held in i)iacc by special 
damps which are removed as the tire is wrapped. 
Used with coil, segment or endless air bag. ^lade in 
sizes and taking oversize tires. 
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lifiread Coils or !^egment Corexi — Used for ini 
iiig inside of tire when retreading. In sizes singly. 
Can be used with riiiis or rings, or without them when 
using bead pads and ring. 

Klfctrical Hi treading Equipment. — A special 
method of retreading various size tires by the use of 




Figuic 119. 



wires pliiced in the cushion stock which is allowed to 
remain after cure. A rheostat is empinyed and current 
is sup|ilied to the wiri's [jrojeeting under the side of 
tread. 

Enfilpus Air Enr/. — A speeial wrapped inner tube 
for plai'iiiE inside the tire during retread to apply 
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pressure from inside. Made in sizes and used with 
rims or rings. 

Steam Bag. — A special prepared sectional bag used 
in place of the air bag for inside cures of easing re- 
pairs. Special steam tubes for complete curing of 
relincrs in sizes are also in use. Practical when used 
by experienced repairmen. 



Flgui 







Iliiffcr and Ifriishers. — Used for cleaning, rough- 
inji. and buffing tires and tubes. Consists of base, 
head and eoiinter shaft with necessary shafting and 
pulloys for soceds from 1,800 to 2,400 R. P. M. Eight 
or ton-inch wire brushes are mounted. A iine emery 
stone for grinding can be applied on one end of the 
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spiiullc iinU'sa an additional grinding stand is 
supplied. 

Duffers, M ez ('6 /<\— Flexible shafting for operating 
smalt brushes wiiili" buffing inside of large tires. Es- 
sential in large shops. 

Compressors or Air Fwnps. — Can be secured in one 
or two cylinder types with belt drive to motor, and 
water or jiir f-ooh'd. Used to supply air to the mould 




I'iguri- 1-1. — Rt-troad UcUIr, liBht tire capacity. 

bench for air bag use, for testing tubes, and for gen- 
eral service. Portable electric pumps can be used or 
automatic starting electric pumps can be used. These 
require little attention. Air tank and piping should 
also be supplied. Should carry 120 pounds or more 
of air. 

Testing Tank. — For general shop use in testing 
tubes or for cooling purposes. Made either flat or 
upright. Plat size is about ten to twelve inches 
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deep with a diameter of forty inches. Connected to- 
drain and with faucet facilities for filling. 

Tire Boiler. — Used for rolling and uniting sectional 
repairs, retreads, etc., either under pressure of spring 
tension or bolts. 

Pressure Gauge. — For indicating steam pressure on. 
line and boiler. 






Figure 122. — Retread kettle, eight tire capacity. 

Tlicniiomcter. — For indicating the temperature or 
heat of Rteam in line. Should be used as a check on 
the pressure gauge. 

Force Feed Syslems. — A gasoline tank with pump 
attachment for inflating to an air pressure of about 
ten pounds. To force gasoline to burners, mostly on 
coil boilers. Carries an air gauge and control valves. 
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Thrue or four gallons of gasoline is added, and the 
tank is placed outside. 

Blocks and Cores. — ^Used in curinR tread patches 
on various size tires. Is used on flat plates with 
clamp pressure. Jletal blocks are Rrooved to fit the 
tire with a metal form to appl.v pressure from the 
top. Saves air bntrs. Set up in the mould. 




nalcas spring coll. 



h'ot'irii Fasp. — A circular rasp used on the buffer 
s) iuiilc for tearing old treads from tire.s. Useful in 
general whop work. 

Motor. — Used in operating the pump and buflfer, 
^or (rood speed and power a 2 ii.p, motor for buffer 
usf Jilono will he suffieient. When a piii;ip is operated 
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I'iyuii- 1-4. — Humnu tf(nndi<. (■umbinatfon lypt Hhmm beli.w. 
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at the same time with an additional grinder, a 3 to 
31^ ii.i'. motor should be used. The motor should be 
ordered either for d.c, or a.c. current. 

Steam Trap. — Is a mechanical device used on non- 
return steam syatems to allow the escape of con- 
densalion (water) from the steam pipe. When the 
trap fills with water, it automatically empties itself 
without loss of steam. It will force water twice aa 




Lbber matlet. 



many feet upward aw the number of pounds pressure 
in the line. Made in different styles. 

Pressure 1ie<iH}-athi(j Valves. — Used on non-return 
steam systems to reduce the steam pressure on the 
line ix'lnw that in the boiler. Saves fuel and atten- 
I'on to the plant by allowing higher steam pressure 
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on the boiler. Can be secured to reduce pressure as 
low as required. Made in sizes botb in spring wheel 
adjustment or weight adjustment. Steam can be 
carried from a. high pressure boiler for a distance 
and reduced to the required pressure. 

Gas Controller. — A Talve device for use on gas 
burners, and connected to the steam line or boiler by 
a pipe. Automatically shuts off the gas when a cer- 
tain pressure has been attained, opening again as the 
pressure goes down. 

Force Feed Pumps. — A hand operated pump used 




Figure 128.^BuildlnE mandrels. 

to force water into small coil boilers against steam 
pressure when city pressure or injector is not used. 

Building .Unndreis.— Steel cores made in various 
sizes, cither stationary or disappearing. Used to place 
tires on when building up. 

Splicing Mandrels. — Made in sizes for use in 
splicing inner tubes. Consist of a male and female 
metal frame in sets. 

Tube Dejiators. — A hand winding device on which 
an inner tube is placed, rolling over a double spindle. 
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w'hich, after removing the core or depressing it, 
furt-es the remaining; air from the tube. 

Wrapping Minhhie. — Made in wall or floor types, 
IJdt power driven for wrapping and applying prts- 
siire to retreads in all sizes. 

Spool Winders. — ^Used for rewinding wrapping 
eloths on metal spools for use on wrapping machine. 
Brit operated. 

Crmenf Tubs. — Belt operated for slow mbting of 
vulcanizing cements. 




Figure 139.~Ti 



Slcam Tallies or Presucs. — Used for flat vulcanizing 
wnvk willi licat applied from one or both sides of the 
prcsfi. Manufacturing of rubber specialties ean be 
hiiiidlod. 

Skivhifj Morhine. — Used for skiving or feather- 
oditins of blow-out patches, reliners, etc. ; for general 
shop work. Hand operated. Also power operated. 

Uruil Cutihui Machine. — Hand operated. Consists 
of two circular knives which cut away and remove 
old beads when niakin,:; reliners, blow-onf patches, etc, 

'I' ire Spreader. — Special device with stand for 
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spreading tires during inspection. Operated by foot 
pressure. 

Tire Changing Machi-ae. — Special hand operated 
machine for removing tires from rims. 

Chevk Valve. — Used in water, steam, air and gas 
lines to allow flow in one way only. Made in sizes. 




SHOP REQUIREMENTS 

In ordering ef|uipment, cverythint; depends on the 
siKO tires that are to be repaired, the repairs to be 
made, and the volume of work to be done. For 
giirajies, small shops, etc., in territory where only a 
limiteii mimber of ears are iised. gasoline burner or 
coil boiler iilants are praetieal. Where several men 
are to be employed and retreading and rebuilding 
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done, it will be necessary to equip with a larger plant, 
ineluding a kt^ttlc and in most cases a large boiler. 
A shop can be started with small equip meiit, and de- 
veloped to meet rtiriuiremeiits as the trade iiiereasea. 




Flgur,- 



There is, however, eertain equipment that is essen- 
lial fur any shop. In seli^'-fing equipment, the sizing 
(i£ tb" moulds (ir arms will in all eases denote the 
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number of moulds required to handle the range of 
tire sizes, the number being lesB should the reducing 
shell be used either for this purpose or for increasing 
the capacity in certain siEea. This can readily be 
Been in curing tires in sizes from two and one-half 
to five inches. 




a REQL'IREMEXTS 
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The Jartier sizes can be reducol with shells, uecea- 
sitatinfT fewer moulds in small plants. Some equip- 
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[nents range only from three to five-inch tires with 
Qve moulds of single size in the block. 



^^^^■^^^^■HM^P^ 



Figure 134. — Dry cure retreader. 

It is also important to have an oversize mould to 
ake c'iire of the present five-ineh tires, which are 
ivor.size, especially in cord construction. For larger 
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' the heavy duty type it is necessary to pur- 
iidividual moulds, and as greater capacity is 
d it is iinly uecessary to secure more moulds 
:^ad niuulds in the required size, add a kettle^ 
t the same time, a boiler sufficient to handt?. 
d is used. 




following list is for complete equipment of an 
^ shop. Additions can be easily made. The 
lint niuipment is shown. 

(s. — Sufficient to cure from two and one-halt or three 
ind one-fialf-incfi tires, with or without shell, The.v 
siiiRle for use with easoline burner, on a Eteani 
boiler, or en-bloc for the same use. 
", — If iislnc a full shop set and kettle, a boiler ehould 
red either of (he coil t.vpe or larger Hue type. It 
have the necessar,v gauges and fittings. 
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Shell. — ^The shell Is used for reducing the number of 
moulds required and still allow handling the tire range, or 
(or doubllDg the capacity In one or two sizes. 

Tube Plate. — Can be secured in four, six, or eight clamp 
:»paclty. 

Imide Arm. — Should be provided to cure same sizes as 
noulds used. If using the inside arm or wrapped method, 
snly a patch vulcanizer Is used. 




Building Mnntirel. — Should be provided In complete set 
or seta to handle the sizes of tires built up for cure. 

Holler. — A hand power roller is really essential, although 
some shops do not use one. 

Bulling fUtind Coniplete.~-Ellber a grinder head or com- 
plete buffer with base should be secured and equipped with 
i.n eight or ten inch wire brush, also a fine emery wheel. 
The buffer should be solid at tbe base and shafting. 

Testing Tant.— Should be provided for tube testing and 
cooling purposes. 

Air Pump. — Capable of pumping 150 pounds pressure. 
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Operated by belt attachment or electrically to supply ajr tor 
Bhop use and for eervlce. 

Mr To II A-.— Should be of BuCQclent capacity to handle air 
service demand 

J/ij(oi-.— About 3 II. p.. for running buffer and air pump, 
wired for current to be uBed, 

Air Bags.— To cure same aizee as tires being repaired. 

Hiinii Clomp.— For bead mould lock-up. 

Vise. — For general shop work. 

Should the plant be of the non-return system with 
high boiler pres.sure, reducing valves and steam traps 
are to be considered. In connection, sueh baud tools 
as an? required should be provided bo to take care of 
the various work. 

The most essential tools are the following, which 
wilt take care of all shop work and service: 

A twelve-inch flat file, a machinist hammer, com- 
bination pliers, Stillson pipe wrench, small cement 
brushes, large cement brushes, three-eornered six-ineh 
file, plugging pliers, flat roller 2"x2", a four-inch 
screwdriver, scissors, corrugated and smooth stitchers, 
valve tool, valve nut wrench, fabric awl, goggles, tread 
gautie, layback hooks, work hook, fabric knife, tread 
knife, rubber or trimming knife, carpenter's pinchers, 
rasp, rule, .spreaders, sand or carborundum stone or 
stick, perforating awl, rubber mallet, straight edge, 
leather gloves, air gauges, jack, foot air pumps, tire 
tools and rim wrenehcs. 

MATERHI.S RECjriRED 

The repairman away Iroin the factory branch in a 
tunall town will rcf[uire as large a .stock as the city 
repairman, due to the fact that, in the city, the mate- 
rials can be replaced as required, while in smaller 
towns it is necessary to keep a supply on hand at all 
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times for handling the work. The principal materials 
are shown below. These are used daily and to them 
should be added the necessary acid, boots, dust caps, 
valve caps, valve cores, flaps, gasoline, valve pads, 
blow-out patches, cementless patches, staples, soap- 
stone, valves, and other parts in such quantities or 
sizes as will be used. 

Tread Ouins. — In colors, usuaHy 1/16" thick; 15 to 25 
pounds. If gum retreading is done, a large increase is 
needed. 

Fabric. — Frictioned two sides, coated one side; 50 pounds. 

Bareback. — Frictioned or coated one side; 25 pounds. 

Bead Cover. — Frictioned two si«.es; 10 pounds. 

Breaker. — Frictioned two sides; or frictioned two, coated 
two; 10 pounds. Increased when retreading is handled. 

Cushion Gum. — In 1/32" thickness; 10 to 20 pounds. 

Tube Filler Gum. — 10 pounds. 

Tube Backing Gum. — 15 pounds. 

Cement, Vulcanizing. — 5 to 10 gallons. 

Cement, Patching or Air Drying. — 1 gallon. 

Cords. — For cord tire repair (cable) ; small quantity of 
each size i and o. 

Cord Fabric. — For use on cord fabric tires of each kind; 
25 pounds. 

Reliners, — In sizes used. 

Retread Band. — In sizes used. 

The vulcanizer will in a short time be able to gauge 
the quantity of materials required monthly. 

BENCHES, ILVCKS AND TABLES 

All benches, racks and tables are usually made in 
the shop to meet the conditions of the work being 
done. Many different kinds are found useful in a 
large shop. They should be made strong and of neat 
appearance and should be painted to improve the ap- 
pearance of the work room if open for the inspection 
of the customer. The following is a list of the vari- 
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ous uses to which th^ are pat, showing practical ' 
nicaau rem cuts to be used. For the smaller shop they 
can, in many cases, be combined and only such used 
as will handle the amount of work coming in. Items 
marked with asterisk (•) are essential. 

'Cultinrj B''nc?i.— Diiilt 2'^, feet wide, with a stationary 
■work aheir 11x11 Inchea for uprieht work. In some caeea, 
pipes are inserted in the side of the bench for this work. 
The correct height from the floor to the top of the bench 




Is approximately 37 Inchea. The bench can be continued 
In lenelh with four foot intervals between the brackets to 
accoiiiiiiodaCe as nian.v positions us there are men working. 
A shelf is placed below, 

*Binl(finsi Brnrfi,— Bnilt 2 feet wide with a stationary 
work shelf on which the mandrel braoliet Is secured. Made 
:tfi inches In helirht. and of leni^th for as many positions as 
there are men worklnc. A shelf Is placed below, 

T"&<- n.-nrfi.— Built 3Vj feet wide, with removable shelf 
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about 12 inches long and 5 to 6 inches wide for working 
on tube repairs. Height to be approximately 37 inches from 
floor. 

*8team Bench. — Pour feet wide, 34 inches high from the 
floor. In this are inserted IV2 pipes 8 inches apart and 
close to the top of the bench for set-up work on tires. 
Put a shelf below. 

^Equipment Bench. — To hold moulds of the regular type. 
Built 21/^ feet wide and about fifteen inches high to allow 
for getting tires down in mould and for a drain pipe below. 
On large moulds the moulds are set low. 

Arm Bench. — The arm bench is built 2 feet wide, 18 inches 
in height and of a length to handle the number of arms 
used at intervals of 3Vj feet. It may also be set up on a 
base 3 feet square with arms set on each side, thus taking 
4 inside arms. 

Bead Mould Rack or Table. — Can be made 3 feet wide, 
or, If only a few bead moulds are in use, IV^ feet wide 
and about 40 inches high. On this table all bead moulds 
should be placed as soon as removed from the set-up. Never 
leave bead moulds lying around to be chipped or broken by 
being dropped on the floor. Space below this table can be 
utilized for tires while awaiting the cure. 

Inspection Bench. — For the inspection of all tires brought 
in for repair, and used in connection with service and entry 
bench. Built 4 feet long, 1V> feet wide, and about 30^/^ 
inches high, with a back attached against which to lay 
tires. 

Entry Bench. — For entry of all incoming work in the 
service book and for tagging. Made 2 to 3 feet wide, 41 
inches high for stand-up use, and of a length to accommo- 
date the shop. 

Stock Cabinet. — Built for holding rolls of gum and fabrics. 
Should have a double door, and be two feet wide, Ave feet 
high, and four and one-half feet long, with ledges for roll- 
ing pipins: to fit and hold the rolls. The sheeting of this 
cabinet with thin metal will make it proof against moisture, 
etc. 

*Work Bench. — Made 3 feet wide, 34 inches high, and of 
required length. Used for heavy work and vise use. Found 
in many shops. 

*Stock and Cutting Bench. — Made 4 feet wide, 34 inches 
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high, and ot naoA Ifiigtb for cutting all fabrics and glims. 
Placed in front of tlie building benches, A stock rack with 
1 inch piping Is iilaced &t one end, on wbich rolls of rnn- 
terlala are placed and pulled over the bench for CMtting, 

'Teslinp Tank Botch. — Built to fit testing tank at base; 
25 Inches high when tank 1 foot deep is used. 

Rioriigr Bins. — Of any alze for keepInK all scrap fabric, 
peeUn^s, sweepinRS. etc., from accumulating in piles about 
the sbop. Covers can bo provided. 

Tool Boxes. — Made 15 Inches long, -i inches de«p, and 8 
inches wide. A box should be provided at each poBltlon 
for tools not In use. They can be turned Into stock room 
dail.v if iiecesBary, 

*Tirt: lliirk'i. —VsMaWy H^{, feet wide and of sufflclent 
heighl lo clear the iaraest tire. These can be made or 
purchased from manufacturers. 

*^H'ini>i-rx, — Should be provided for the drying cemented 
tires i?i the cutting-down room and for tube drying at the 
lube position. 

The nrraiiKeniont of all henclie.'! in rolatioii to the 
C(|iii[>nn'iit ami Iniffcrs should he snrli that work of a 
nature that will raiso dust is kfjit away from the 
(.■einpiiti'd lire.s and the huildiuft fiom. If possihle, 
the work should bo done in bulflnji. cutting, building, 
and furin<i positiiuis, and oach .should bv separate 
fi'oin the olhor. This will be found lo facilitate and 
systiTiialize the work, and at thf sauiv tiino will pro- 
tect the ci'inrntrd tiiTs aiul new (nmi.s from dust from 
the buffer or from the steiiin honeh. Keep a floor 
space for set-up and chansiusr of tires, 

I'rovision -should be made far eoverinji all installa- 
tion.i of the air supply, the sas supply if used, the 
water supiily, eleelrie wiriiij;. aii<l the shafting and 
pulleys from the motor to btilfer and pump. 



CHAPTER X 

SERVICE AND RIMS 

Taking everything into consideration, the repair- 
man or seller of tires only delivers satisfaction, meas- 
ured in miles obtained, or service given in a rapid 
and workmanlike way. Good repairs speak for them- 
selves in the cost per mile secured. However, good 
repairmen have failed in operating a shop by not de- 
livering service to the tire owner in the proper 
manner. 

An owner is always impressed by a quick and 
courteous manner and by receiving information that 
will be of value to him when it is necessary to make 
tire changes or to take care of his tires to secure the 
most mileage. Either at the shop or on the road, this 
service should be above reproach, and no hesitancy 
should be shown in explaining to the owner that the 
same abuses that injure his tire will injure the repair 
also. 

It is not to be expected that service can be given 
away unless a fair return is forthcoming in the way 
of greater business or in a direct return for the service 
when performed. The owner will be glad to pay for 
service at or away from the shop, provided you deliver 
satisfaction with it. 

The service-man, who is at all times dealing with 
the public, is of far greater importance to a growing 
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shop than aiiy other employee, as it is through 1 
that the woric is secured and held. In his daily work 
new customers are obtained and tircjs requiring repairs 
are brought before the owner in such a manner as to 
denote an entire knowledge of the tire business. In 
a large .shop, a good service-man, attending strictly 
to his work, can obtain a double amount of repair- 
work and new business. Such a man is always looked 
for by the exacting customer who knows he can de- 
l>end on the information given. A poor serviee-man 
will loose more customers than good work can bring 
in. 

The manner in which the service-mau handles his 
work is the tirst thing noted, and his knowledee of 
the business is next. He should know tires, both for 
sales and repairs ; he should know the various kinds of 
rims, the cost of repair work and the time required to 
get it out. He should understand injuries and defects, 
tire aeeessorii'S. the dismounting and setting up of 
tires and tubes. Remember that advertising is done 
to bring the company before the customers. When 
you have the customer at your door and do not satisfy 
him, it is your loss. I'nder those conditions advertis- 
ing will never be of value. 

The service-man at the shop should remove all tires 
on rims from the car on the street. In order to hold 
trade, the owner should not be expected to do this. 
The tire should be dismounted and the tube removed 
for inspection. The tube may be flat, and the easing 
may need repairs, and an estimate of cost .should not 
be ma<le until after the inspection. The tube ."ihonld 
be tested, and if holes are found toward the center of 
the tube nearest the tread, the casing should be in- 
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spected for a small nail, tack, piece of glass, or small 
break. The work required can then be shown and the 
cost and time estimated. Tube repairs can ordinarily 
be made in thirty minutes or less. Sectional work 
usually takes two days, and retreads and rebuilds 
about four days. This time can be shortened, but as 
a general rule will be found close except for rush 
service. The time once given, the work should be 
ready, and if extra work is required the owner should, 
if possible, be notified by phone either of the delay or 
extra charges. 

The reason for the injury should always be ex- 
plained to the owner in order to avoid the same injury 
to the repair when made. and placed on the car. If 
underinflation or overloading has been the trouble, the 
inflation tables which are recommended for general 
use should be explained. 

For systematic work in a large shop the service-man 
should have designated racks or hooks for : 

Rims held for set-up. 

Casings held for set-up, tube being repaired. 

Tubes being held for set-up, casing being repaired. 

In doing this when a casing on the rim comes in, 
it is dismounted and the case and tube, being for 
repair, are tao:o:ed. It is a simple matter to mark the 
case tag numbers on the tube tags and vice versa, and 
to mark both tag numbers on the dummy tag on the 
rim. By doing this, you will never mix tires of the 
same kind and size which come in on the same day 
from one owner. As the work is completed, the com- 
plete set-up is automatically assembled and should be 
immediately set up, inflated, and placed in th« out- 
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going rack for delivery or for the owner when calling. 
Never allow a set-up to lie around until it is called lor. 



Inflate fabric tires to 20 pounds to the croaa-section 

inch. Thus, a, 4 inch tire, 80 pounds. 

Inflate cord tires to 17 to 18 pounds to the croaa- 
Heution inch. Thus, a 4 inch tire, 70 pounds. 

Inflate aeroplane tires to 15 pounds to the cross- 
seetiou inch. Thus, a 4 inch tire, 60 pounds. 

Re^ilar sizes built to an oversinc should carry the 
overaize inflation, which is usually marked on the side 
of the casing. 

The above rules will be found to work satisfactorily 
on all inflation, giving good riding body to the tire 
and bringing it up to a direct center on the road. Air 
carries the loud, and the tube acts as a blanket in the 
case, which is only a casing or wearing covering for 
the inflated tube. The more the tire is brought up 
to a center, the less surface is expased to the road, 
therefore less friction is created and less wearing sur- 
face is exposed. \Vhen untlcr-inflaled, from two to 
three inches of tread surface is in contact with the 
gronnd or road pull. It is this road pull, combined 
with the tendency of the carrass to bend inwardly 
towards the rim, that causes loose treads, separated 
fabric, and if too pronounced, broken side walls and 
rim cuts. 

After inflation, all tires should be tested with the 
air gauge or tire caliper and never estimated by kick- 
ing the tire or by looking to see if it is up to a 
center. It is very easy to over-inflate a tire and that is 
unnecessary. Again, the tire may be holding to cen- 
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ter with Ihc empty ear, yet it may be just at the point 
of giving uniier the ear itself, so that when loaded 
and running it will drop to a point of underinflation 
as soon as load and pull are applied. 

A perfectly inflated tire will have less tendency to 
pick up nails and glass and it will also resist the im- 
pact of a bruise more readily when striking a stone 
or other obstruttion. It is the quick bending action 
that causes ruriture to the tire and the less air re- 
sistanee there is, the quicker it will break. 

The number of pounds weight to be carried pep 
wheel should be determined by the maker of the tiru, 
as tires have more or less plies per size and the core, 
or air capacity, iTiay be larger or smaller. 

Many owners object to carrying tires inflated to 
capacity, especially if they have been in use for some 
time. This is on the theory that on warm or hot days 
the pres-surc increases from runnint?. This, to a 
limited deirree, is correct, but the increase is only 
about two pounds to the square inch. The abuse from 
iindiTinHation is two-fold that which might result 
from the slight increase, because the greater tread 
surface exposed causes more friction and therefore 
more heat, resulting in a broken down tire for which 
there is no excuse, l-'urthermore. the success of a well 
placed repair depends on the inflation. being up, as jar 
at the end of the repair is thereby eliminated. On 
underinflated tires the end of the repair receives a 
kick on very revolution and gradually loosens and 
blows out the job. The largest percentage of repairs 
which fail arc due to this cause, as the repaired section 
is stronger and stiffer than the rest of the tire and 
naturally resists the bend. Tread patches are kicked 
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out in the same manner and splices are opened up. 

Repairmen should advise car owners that, due to 
these conditions, air pressure should be kept up. The 
impression that high air pressure is due to heat is 
not correct, as a tire with eighty pounds of air on 
a hot day, say at eighty degrees, will only increase 
approximately five per cent, or from four to five 
pounds. Therefore," if the air is kept up to seventy- 
five or eighty pounds, it is not going to injure the tire 
or cause greater bruises. Expansion in tires is due 
to the friction of the tire and the less air carried, 
the greater the friction. Therefore, the greater in- 
crease in pressure is not due to weather conditions, 
but to the friction. 

Air will not remain in tires forever, and therefore 
they should be tested and inflated weekly for best 
results. The valve core may leak very slowly or the 
valve nut become slightly loose from the setting of the 
rubber tube under the washer when in use. These 
things will allow loss of air down to a certain pressure. 

RIMS 

During the work of making changes and in set-up, 
many different kinds of rims are encountered and 
these should be fully understood as to the easiest and 
quickest methods in removing or setting them up. 
Special tire removing machines arc available and 
these will save much hard labor when tires are frozen 
to the rims. However, the workman with proper hand 
tools can quickly remove most tires. A good service- 
man will do all tire changing on his feet, as it is un- 
necessary to putter around with the work on the floor 
on every tire set-up. 
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There are many makes of rims, with new 
always being made and applied as car equipment; 
however, these are all presumably built to a standard 
to tnke the tire bead types in use which are as follows: 

Regular CUnchcr. — Made In an endless or Bolld type, and 
also in split rim types Tor soft bead cUnelier tires. The 
rliiL is usually a part of the wheel, but may be denioun table. 
The tire is forced on and cORies back under the bead cban- 
nel when in place. 




Qiiiik DrUirhnblr Vlinihrr.— For use with Q. D, llres with 
hard l>eadE or cable Q. Ii. beads. In this type a reumvablfi 
side or split riru is liSPd !=■) ihat M^e tire can bi; placed on 
the rltn and worked around, or placed over the rim en- 
tirely, as in the llanpe type, and then the flange applied. 

litraiglil Sirfc— For use with S. S. tires. Riiuilar to the 
Q. D, as to the use of spilt rlni and reiuovabte side flanges. 

rnirrrsre/.^Used for mounting both straight side and 
Q. D. clincher tires. The removable side flange only Is 
used. Two Interchangeable bead rings are provided, which 
reverse for the type ot tire mounted. 
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Many rim manufacturers have had their rims 
standardized to agree with exact measurements. These 
rims are stamped, and the standard stamp is in many 
cases referred to by the tire manufacturer in specify- 
ing the mileage guarantee. 

When the tire is clear of the rim, stand it up. Never 
work on a tire while on the knees or while sitting 
down either in removing or replacing the tube. 
Should the tire have a flap, remove it by pressing on 
the top of the tire, when, by bending over, the flap 
draws out easily. The tube is then removed with 
care in all cases, as it might be frozen or stuck to the 
casing. Pulling too hard might tear a tube to such 
an extent that it could not be repaired. If a tube 
is frozen, work the fingers and hand down the side of 
the tube until it comes away easily. Then, by pulling 
carefully endwise, this danger is eliminated. 

Some of the rims most used and encountered by the 
repairman are listed below, and the method of remov- 
int^ the tire is described. The method of changing 
tires is optional with the repairman. Every work- 
man, through practice, devises a method by which the 
tire can be removed in the quickest manner. The 
descriptions given will start the tire changer on the 
rij?ht path for simplest removal. The tools required, 
when the work is done by hand, are a heavy machinist 
hammer, two ten-inch screw-drivers, a tire tool, and 
a pair of pliers. With these, almost every tire can 
be dismounted or replaced in an easy way. Always 
let the air out of the tire. Never pound a rim or lay 
it on the floor in cases where it is necessary to loosen 
a part. Nearly all rims are removed standing. 

Baker (Light Rim). — Made in split, straight side, and 
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quick detachable types, with a plate setting over four lugs, 
two on each side of the valve hole. Remove by first insert- 
ing the screw-driver under the plate and driving lightly 
with hammer, which removes the plate. Insert the tire 
tool down under the tire bead and against the short end 
of the diagonal split, which is opposite the valve. Drive 
the tool until tight. Tap the opposite side of the rim with 
a hammer and at the same time press down on the tire 
tool, which will slide and force the end of the rim clear 
of the tire. After this, the rim is worked away from the 
tire. 





Figure 141. — Kinds of rims. Top — Stanweld split rim. 
Center — solid clincher. Bottom — Kelsey split rim. 

Booth. — This rim uses a split side flange fastened with a 
special holder or clamp. The flange holder is removed and 
the screw-driver tapped between the rim and flange until 
one end comes up over the rim, this end being then worked 
from the rim. Replaced in a similar manner. 

Continental. — Run in two halves, having lips about every 
one and one-half inches to fit over corresponding grooves. 
The rim half is tapped around to clear the lips. 

Firestone. — This rim is a removable side flange type, with 
a solid ring and a split lock ring. One end of the lock ring 
is forced out of the rim channel and is worked out. The 
ring is now removed, then the tire. To replace, place the 
tire, apply the ring, and start one end of the lock rin& 
Start usually with the small lug in place, and, while stand- 
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ing on the tire on the lloor, tap slowly into place by holding 
behind the hammer with a pair of pliere. 

Qoodyeur. — This is a. Bprlng Hange type removed tiy 
forcing one end of the flange over the rim and working out. 
Replaced by a similar method. The Goodyear removable 
side llange tjpe. v-Uh Ting and lock ring, is removed and 
applied like the Firestone. 

/fci»fr.— This is a light rim with a Kprins side flange and 
Is removed the Game as Oood.vear side flange, 

Prrliiian.— This is a split rim wllh ft speclBl lever wWcU 
la tapped open, Tlie end of the rim with a slot for the 
lip Is then forced out under the tire and worked out. For 
replacement: the end with the lip must be set on flrst and 
the other end forced oret to fall into place, after wtiicb 
the lever Is tapped Into place. Care should be taken to 
flee that the lever slides under the lip. 

ri''!i"ii.—This is a double split rim with a removable sec- 
tion about four incbps long. This special Rpction fils into 
the gap with a double lever turning on rivet. The lever 
is tapped away from the liooks and the piece removed. 
The end of the rim is pushed under the tire and worked 
out. The tire is applied in a simitar manner, care being 
taken lo start the rim at one end so that the valve will 
enter the valve hole in the section. 

Krls'ii. — This Is a spring removable side flange type with 
Special flange bolder. The rim is removed like the Booth. 
In the split rim, a hinge with a siuall pin or iron is the 
locking device. Remove the pin and start the rim under 
the tire, taking care to start the end that will clear. To 
set up. pull one end up on Ihe other and start the tire 
with the valve at the opposite side. As the tire Is forced 
or tapped on. the rim will spring in place under the tire 
and will then fall into the hinge, when the pin Is inserted. 
Another type of Kelsey rim is a split type with a double 
short lip for a locking device. A screw-driver Is inserted 
into the lip and the rim pried apart to allow the under 
lips to clear, after which the end is forced nnder the tire 
and worked out. The rim is overlapped for replacement, 

RIaniri-ld. —This rim is similar to the Perlman. except 
that the lip is on the outside. Start the screw-driver under 
the lip by tapping slightly, which will allow for throwing 
the riui end under the tire and workine out. Replace by 
startine one end with valve set and working on, after which 
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a tire iron is set under the tire and the rim tapped back, 
into place as the iron is pressed downward. 

Solid Clincher. — ^This type of wheel is made by most alt 
rim companies. 

Should rims be too large for the tire, which hap- 
pens on some cured tires, due to shrinkage, two blocks 
set inside the rim, usually 4"x4"xl4", and a jack ap- 
plied, will force the rim into place. 

All rims should be buffed free from rust and scale 
and should be treated with a graphite rim paint at 
least twice a year. This will stop freezing of the 
tire to rim. A frozen tire requires the working from 
the rim by the use of two tire tools, working in small 
sections until completely around the rim to the valve. 
This operation must be repeated several times before 
the tire is free to clear the rim, especially on side 
flang types. No rim should be set up with lugs out,, 
as this will blow out the tube. A flap may cover the 
hole, but the lug should be replaced. Bent rimR 
should be repaired and all locking devices put in good 
order. 

All tires, tubes and rims should be properly tagged 
for identification when dismounted. The tag shows 
the work to be done, when completed, and the charges^ 

In setting up the tire, all sand, old soapstone, talc 
and mica should be cleaned out and no tacks or 
breaks left to pinch the tube. New talc or mica is 
lightly dusted or sifted into the case to prevent stick- 
ing and friction. The tube is slightly inflated and 
inserted in the case. A flap is placed to cover the 
tube and fit down both side walls without pinching^ 
the tube. The whole is then applied to the rim as 
before explained. The flap should be used on all 
casings except the clincher types on solid rims. On 
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wire wheels of the airplane type, the clincheri 
uBually has ceiiiented-in flaps. However, should i 
flap be found, a band of fabric can be applied around 
the wire wheel and cemented to protect the tube from 
the spoke ends. Inflate to proper pressure and test. 
Care should be taken that the beads fit properly 
into the rim channel and that the flap remains evenly 
in the ease without slipping out under the rim when 
applying the casing. The mounted rini ia then applied 
on the car wheel, using care to tighten the rim lugs 
evenly so that there will be no sliding or shifting OD 
the wheel. This would break off the valve in the tube 
when running. Place the valve cap and the rim nnfe 
to hold tulx' in jjlace, also the dust eap. "^ 



When operating scrvieo ears for piek-up and general 
service, it is important that the man doing this work 
should be prepared to take eare of all eonciitions likely 
to arise when away from the shop. A complete set 
of service tools shouhi always be in the car, together 
with a road service kit containing tube repair mate- 
rials and tools either for vulcanizing or patch work. 
Boots, extra tube, and for safety, an extra casing, old 
or new, of the same size as used by the customers, 
should bo included. "When the request for service is 
made, the size on the customer's own tire can be 
learned. 

Special air tanks or pumps can be installed on tho 
service car if the call for service is great. "With these, 
anffieient pressure should always be obtainable. See 
that no oil is used in the air. Test a hand pump 
l>efore starting to see that it is in working order. 
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Should the jack not work, it is poseible to block up a 
whuel and dig out the ground from under the tire, 
thus allowing removal. 

The experienced road service man will alwaj's 
bring back either a tube or casing for repair, as this 
is n nucleus for future busineHS. It is not usually 
practii'iil or profitiilile to make? hibe repairs on the 




road. If possible, a new tube, as well as a new 
casint:, should be sold if the customer docs not have 
the extra casing which he should carry for his own 
protection. When the tube is brought info (he shop, 
it is immediately repaired and made ready to go out 
again if the customer should have more road trouble 
or should he call for it. The tube should be properly 
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repaired and vulcanized, not repaired with cold 
patches. If a customer once puts a blow-out patch 
in his casing, he forgets about it, while had the proper 
repair been made in the first place he would have 
been money ahead. 

Tires should be inspected by a reliable tire man at 
intervals. It will save money. Have any and all cuts 
repaired, as the cuts injure the tire, allowing entrance 
of water, oil and dirt. 

INFORMATION FOR THE TIRE OWNER 

The customer should be advised how to care for 
himself when alone and also when not using the car. 
The floor of the private or public garage should be 
kept clean of oil and chemicals, which soften tires 
with which they come in contact. Such things should 
be wiped from the tires with gasoline as soon as seen. 
When the car is to be out of service for a long time, 
the wheels should be blocked up and only sufficient 
air left in the tires to give them body, or the tires 
may be removed, the tubes slightly inflated and laid 
down the same as the casing. Should any breaks be 
found in the tires, they should be sent out for repair 
so to be ready when needed. The tires or tubes, cov- 
ered, should be kept in dark, cool places and away 
from dampness. For the best results, storage should 
be in a temperature of about forty to fifty degrees. 
Cold sheds and garages or hot attics should never be 
used. Light, heat or dampness will ruin rubber of any 
kind by taking the life out of it. Use a tire cover 
on the spare tire. 

The test of a tire on any particular wheel is not 
fair to a good tire. This is shown by the way in 
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which a driver "ill protect the front tire on the 
driving siiJe, in Jill casta throwing the abuse on the 
other wheels. \Vlieuever the tires are removed, bet- 
ter service will be obtained by reversing and placing 
the worn side in. The greater strain comes on the 
outside, towards which the weight of the car is added 
while turninK, The outside receives damage from 
ruts, as there the wear is mostly on the outside. 

Never use undersize tires in the front and oversize 
tires on the rear in nitty country, as greater wear 
will then come on the rear tires. The front tires 
should be changed to the rear after a period of service, 
as the greater strain comes on the rear wheels. Never 
nin a tire, except for temporary use, with a blow-otit 
patch to cover a small break, as the road pull will 
gradually increase the small break until a large blow- 
out is the result. Loose fabric also appears from 
the friction caused by the patch. 

If a tire is punctured, stop immediately. Riding 
on the flat tire is grinding dollars out of the case and 
also ruining the tube, which was not made to resist 
the weight of the car. The weight pinches the tube 
between the sides of the creased tires on the rim flange. 
It may be weeks before the effects show up on the 
lire, even though it appears uninjured on the outside 
and perhaps on the inside. The crease has been made 
in the case, and movement of the tire gradually 
breaks open the side wall. 

Stono bruises act in the same manner. After hitting 
an obsirnctinn hard and sharp, the tire should be 
cxamiiicd at the earliest opportunity, when a soft 
spot will be found in the ca.se. This should be re- 
paired immediately, as nnining will develop a pinched 
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tube and blow-out at some later date. It is due to 
such bruises that many tires are brought in for ad- 
justment on which the owner feels sure that he has 
not had a stone bruise for weeks. However, the braise 
could have been received weeks before and just broken 
out at a time when he may have been on good road 
or pavement for several days. 

If a flat tire is encountered and no spare tire or 
tube is available, always remove the tire and, if neces- 
sary, drive in slowly on the rim. It is better, however, 
to wrap the rim with old rope or canvas,. if procur- 
able, to protect the rims from being bent at the flange. 
If the casing is an old one and cannot be repaired, 
remove the tube, replace the tire and run in on the 
old casing, which will protect the rim. When placing 
a tire after running on the rim, see that all mud and 
dirt is out of the rim channel. 

The alignment of the wheels should be attended to 
at intervals. Misalignment may result from two 
causes; a bent spindle or axle, or a warped wheel. 
Either can be noticed immediately bj^ jacking up the 
wheel and spinning it while holding a stick or tool 
for a gauge at a fixed point and watching to see if 
the tire is running true with the gauge. If it is mis- 
aligned, it will swaj^ to and from the gauge in place 
of running evenly. 

Poor brakes, misalignment and underinflation cause 
seventy-five per cent of tire trouble in mileage. These 
things are due to carelessness on the part of the car 
owners themselves. Eight out of ten owners do not 
understand these causes of abuse, which could be 
easily overcome with a little care and attention. Tire 
owners should remember that tires are onlv made of 
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fottoQ, frail at its best, and rubber and compounds. 
Jt is about as reasonable to expect adjustment of tires 
for the above abuses and bruises as it would be to 
expect a tailor to give you a new suit of clothes when 
you po out and t.'ar them by earelessnesa. 

Tubes should always be placed in a cloth bag or 
box when carried as extras, and should never be 
thrown unprotected in a tool box. Oil and grease are 
picked up and ijic shifting in the box will, in a short 
time, wear through and chafe the edges, or the tube 
is lilidy to be |iiiiieturcd. A tube should not be 
hung on a peg fur a long time. 

Tube fillers or auti-leaTts are not recommended for 
use, being in most cases mixtures of water, asbeatos, ■ 
cement, ground cork, white lead, gum arable, etc., 
which will, in large punctures, ooze out and into the 
casing, increasing friction and deteriorating the tubes 
in time. A good tube and casing, properly u-sed, is 
best for satisfactory riding and service. 

Many different substitutes are offered for the pneu- 
matic tire. These include fillers, solid blocks, etc. 
However, it will be found that expense is saved and 
mileage gained by using the light pneumatic, because 
every pound placed on the wheel is equivalent to 
twenty on the frame. The added weight consumes 
more gasoline, and the wear and tear on the gears 
and brakes will be greater. 

Special tire retread bands, half soles and rcliners 
arc available for application to the pneumatic tire, 
but when used should be vulcanized on the tire and 
not fastened with cements that depend on the infla- 
tion to keep them on. Studded tire treads are to be 
nsrd with judgment and only when desiring to secure 
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service from old tires, as friction is found in all such 
articles. 

The proper care of tires can be consolidated into 
four main rules. Failure to follow these rules con- 
stitutes abuse, and the resulting damage should not be 
laid to faulty workmanship or material on the part of 
the manufacturer. These are the proper rules : 

Maintain the inflation pressure. 

Use rims approved by the S. A. E. 

Apply tires only on the corresponding type and 
size of rim. 

Protect the tire against the known causes of abuse 
and injury. 

The user should become thoroughly acquainted with 
ten rules of tire upkeep, which will give double the 
satisfaction and mileage to the pneumatic casing, and 
will save money and inconvenience when driving. 

1. Buy good recognized casings and tubes, and do 
not use substitutes for air, resoles, or any articles that 
will create friction when running. 

2. Inflate all tires from eighteen to twenty pounds 
to the cross-section ii:eh, regardless of the weather. 

3. Avoid quick starts, stops and skidding. 

4. Use care in placing the tube and flap, and do 
not use too much soapstone. 

5. Use chains only when necessary on dirt or 
muddv roads. Remove as soon as convenient. 

6. Keep wheels in alignment at all times. 

7. Acids, oil or grease should be immediately re- 
moved from tires by the use of gasoline and a cloth. 

8. Use rim paint or shellac on rims to prevent 
rust-injur>^ to the tube. Flap should be used at all 
times if possible. 
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9. Prevent damage to the tube and damage to the 
casing by avoiding obstructions on the road. 

10. Ilavu the tires inspected regularly for repair 
of a!l small cuts, sand blisters and small bruises. 
Their neglect will cause deterioration, large blow- 
outs and loose treads in a short time. 



J 



CHAPTER XI 

TUBES AND TUBE REPAIRING 

No part of the vulcanizing trade receives as little 
ittention as that of the proper care and repair of 
nner tubes. This is no doubt due to the fact that 
:he work is easy and any repair is thought suflBcient 
IS long as it holds air, temporarily at least. This is 
vrong, as all the skill of the finished repairman should 
ihow on the kind of tube work he is capable of turning 
)ut as judged for strength, neatness and future pro- 
ection to a valuable casing. 

There is no excuse for bungled tube work in either 
lolcs, pads, or splices. When the tube leaves the shop 
t should be in condition to give long-lived service. 
V properly repaired hole in a tube should not blow 
)ut or leak at that place, even if inflated until it 
)ursts. If a tube is in poor condition when brought 
11, do the same as with a tire ; inspect it, and if beyond 
\^pair, or if only capable of short service, junk it so 
hat it will not injure an expensive tire by going flat 
it the wrong time. 

TUBE CONSTRUCTION 

There are several methods of making inner tubes at 
he factory. They may be made from a regular rub- 
)iT shoot, or from many thin rubber sheets for lami- 
latod tubes. They may be built on long, straight 
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maiidrtila or on circular mandrels to conform to the 
curvaturf of the tire. The rubber is washed and dried, 
iiiLxetl with the viicicus cmtioiiiids for rud or grey 
tubi's, and the rubber calendered in required laj'ers of 
gum. Tlic nibbiT .sheet or layers should set for some 




Flgui 



time lo allow for shrinkaEje, whieh then will not con- 
tinue after curinp;. 

Tlie sheet is eut into proper lensrths and rolled 
around the steel mandrel, soapstoned. and wrapped 
with elofh. lifter whieh it h iTosf -wrapped under 



icavy pressure to prevent sagging from the mandrel 
/hen cured. The tubes are then cured in a Urge 
eater with a door at one end. The cure ie according 
compounds, usually being about two hours at forty- 




ve pounds. "When cured, the tube is unwrapped and 
laced on ihc stripping table, whore the steel mandrel 
lid tulip are separated by blowing with compressed 
ir. whii'h turns the tnbe inside out. 
The ends of the tube are buffed and cemi.nt (aeid or 
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quick-cure) is applied to the splice ends. The valve 
JH placed inside the tube and the pad cemented on. If 
the cure method is used, it is placed in tie heater (or 
a short time, after which the valve is pushed through 
a hole in the valve baae and tube, and the valve washer 
and valve nut applied. The tube is then inflated and 
tested, marked and packed. 

In the aeid-ciire method, the same procedure is fol- 
lowed, except that acid-cure cement is applied and acid 
is brushed over the cement aa the splice is made. The 
splice is wrapped with cloth for a short time -while 
setting. 

New tubes that tear easily are usually too heavily 
ci.iupounded or over-cured. In sizing tubes when 
made they do not have the capacity that the nominal 
size calls for, being built slightly smaller by some 
manufacturers, while others give only about sixty per- 
cent of the capacity of the tire. This is to allow 
placing the tube in the case without pinching, which 
would take place if tubes were made full capacity and 
allowed to come up to the bead line across the tire. 
It is for this reason that regular size tubes should not 
be used in oversize casings, being already undersize 
for the regular fire. 

The tube is nothing more than a rubber container 
or blanket to prevent air from escaping. The strength 
for resisting inflation is in the carcass of the tire. 
Therefore, the tube must be smoothly encased in the 
tire and protected from breaks, nails and bead pinches: 

Tubes arc made in various thicknes.ses, and colors 
such as grey, black, red or combinations are avail- 
able. A pure gum grey tube is ela,stie and capable of 
good service for cool and average weather conditions. 
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providing it is not too heavily compounded. The red 
tube is compounded with such compounds that 
toughen it and is used to a great extent in hot weather 
driving, being somewhat tougher and a better heat 
resistant than the grey tube, but not as elastic and 
pliable. 

TUBE JN JURY AND ABUSE 

Tubes, like tires, can be injured or abused know- 
ingly or unknowingly. The following is a list of in- 
juries encountered daily in repair work. 



INJURY OK 
ABUSE 

Blowouts and 

Tears 

Pinches 

Punctures 
Run Flat 

Deterioration 

Valve Base 
Cracks 

Broken Valve 
Leak]! Splice 
Chaffed 



Wrinkled or 

Creased 

Stretched 

Splits or Tears 



REASON 

Due to breaks in casing. 

Running flat or from flap 
in improper set-up. 
Nails, glass, small breaks. 
Without sufficient air. 

Aged, too much lubricant, 
exposed to sunlight, etc. 
Running flat or soft. 

Rjin flat or rim shifting. 
Run flat. 

Tube too small in case, car- 
ried in tool box or by fill- 
ers. 
Tube too large in case. 

Heated running flat. 

Inflated too heavily and cut 
on flat. Blow-out. 



BEPAIB USED 

Large hole re- 
pair or splice. 
Hole repair. 

Hole repair. 
Hole repair if 
possible. 
Usually Junked. 

Replace pad. 

Replace valve. 
Resplice. 
Repair neces- 
sary. 

Repair neces- 
sary. 

Repair neces- 
sary. 

Large hole re- 
pair or splice. 



TUBE DEFECTS AND ADJUSTMENTS 

The defects in tubes are limited and most tube 
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replacements are a matter of policy. The following 
are accepted when governed by conditions:'*' ' ' 

Leaky Splice Due to improper workman- IJ s u a 1 1 y , re- 
ship. '*'t»iii-ed*^6i^ dd- 

• - justfed.:''^ '. 
Damaged Splice Due to improper woT\Lva9>Br*.V su-^l-^K .re- 
ship. . ..p^lr^d^jOf ad- 
justed. 
Substance in Due to mixing or calender- AdjnstAent 
Tube ing. 

Porous Improper material or cur- Adjustment. 

ing. 
Overcure Brittle or hard. Not found Adjustment. 

in good tubes. 
Undercure Soft and baggy. Not found Adjustment' *'^*^ 

in good tubes. »♦*! 

Rotten Heavy or poor compounds Adijiistiiie^^. ^^^\ 

causing inside breaks. Not 

found in good tubes. 

■■ ■ ^ , r i 

Inside breaks in good tubes do ?iot con^titijlte a 
defect, but are caused by the tube lying in s^^k^ ^oo 
long. The tube then sets and forms a crease in the 
fold along the edges. When inflated, th^ crease 
gradually opens up and develops a leak. Such a tube 
is not worth repairing, as it will keep breaking out 
at the end of the repair. Tubes should always be 
examined for fresh stock when buying. 

TUBE REPAIRS 

Tube work consists of repairing holes, tears, and 
blow-outs; placing new valve pads and valves, and 
making splices. 

Tubes are repaired in the following ways by vari- 
ous repairmen or garages: 

Everlock fabric (khaki back) with patching ce- 
ment, or acid cure. 
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Everlock fabric (khaki back) with cementlesa patch. 

Cement less patthes. 

Rubber patches with patching cement or acid cure. 

Quick-cure gum, either with becking or without 
vulcanizing cement. 

Regular cure tube gum, with or without backing or 
vulcanizing cement. 

Rubber tubing, beveled, with patching cement op 
acid cure. 

Coiiibiiiatitin liiirkiiig only, cured over the outeide. 

Combination bin'king cured inside and out. In- 
cludes patching niliber. 

Some use cushion stock and sometimes tread gams 
for tube vulcanizing. 

Curing agents used are: 

Flat tube plate with spring clamp, "C" clamp or 
weight pressure and using steam. 

Crasoliiie vulcanizers in which pressure is applied 
between two plates by the use of thumb screws, the 
upper part being made to hold a small amount of 
gasoline which is lighted to generate heat while 
burning. 

Elwtric vulcanizor. 

Saltpeter or acid chips which are lighted and burn 
slowly. They are held between two plates by grip 
or screw pressure. Used either for small holes or 
extended work. 

I'nrtablc steam vulcanizer heated b.v gasoline or 
elec-lricity. 



Tht' )iiaterials consist of cements, tube filler gum, 
combination backing gum, cementless patches, khaki 



back gums, valve assemblies, valve pads, and good 
gasoline, together with tools as shown under tool list. 

The kinds of cement that can be used in repair 
work include: vulcanizing, which requires curing or 
vulcanizing; patching or air-drying cement, which 
is applied and dried, and acid-cure cement, over 
which carbon disulphide (acid) is brushed as the 
parts are applied. 

Tube filler gum can be secured in any thickness 
in red, black and grey. A thiclmess of 1/32" in the 
fifteen minute cure type is preferred for this method 
to a shorter five minute cure kind. Combination, or 
backing gums, with one cured side to prevent stick- 
ing to the tube can be secured under the same cures. 

Cementless patches are applied cold by dipping in 
gasoline and applying under pressure for a short 
time. Khaki-back gums can be secured for use with 
or without patching cement. 

Valves saved from old tubes and used when pos- 
sible. 

GENERAL TUBE REPAIR INFORMATION 

1. The requirements for good tube repairing are .cleanli- 
ness, high grade gasoline, proper buffing, and sealing. 

2. All tubes should be inflated to a good body, especially 
for slow leaks. Submerge in the test tank and carefully 
inspect the valve core, valve base, splice and old cold 
patches. When cured, they should be re-inflated and care- 
fully tested. 

3. If doubtful, and unable to find a small leak, tighten 
up the valve nut and set the case up on a rim. Inflate to 
capacity and test the complete tire, allowing time for the 
escape of air that is in the rim channels or tire body. 

4. When a small leak has been found in the tube, care- 
fully inspect the case for a small nail or piece of glass. 
It is usually in the tire and will puncture the tube as soon 
as set up. 
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5. On road service, wet the finger, which will often locate 
a small hole. Valve cores abould be tested In the same 
manner. 

6. Slow leaks from porous tubes are almost Invisible 
and should be carerull.v looked for under good llebt. 

7. Should a tube keep going down under pressure In 
the case, It Is usually the valve nut that Is loose. This 
shoula be tightened vip on every tube repaired or sold. 
The valve core should also be Inspected. 

B. When removing an old valve core. It is best to insert 
a new one. 

9. All tubes, after repaired and inspected and when 
not on rlrus, should be neatly folded by centering tbe valve 
and turning the ends in twice, then tying with a cord at 
each end. 




10. Always slightly Inflate tubes when placing In the 

11. Always roufih and bevel every tube hole repair. 

12. Always wash all repairs, when buffed, with high 
grade gasoline. Inside and out. 

13. All Injuries should be cemented Inside and out, us- 
ing care on the bevel. 

14. Tubes usually have a rraln lengthwise of the tube. 

REP.MRING llOLEFi (CI'RED METHOD) 

The followine: covers Ihe repair of pin, nail, and 
mtihII holes, aliio small nr long tears and blow-outB 
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running with the tube. If across the tube it is usu- 
ally a splice repair. 

1. Cut around the bole and round the ends of the Injury 

2. Butt well Inside and out by holding thumbe or Angers 
under tbe bole In Ilie tube and Etretclilng. taking rare not 
to split the ends that have been rounded. Bevel on the 
emery to a feather edge and run back about one>etghth to 
one-quarter inch. 

3. Wash inside and out with high teat gasoline. 

4. Cement with vulcanizing cement inside and out, one 
coat, to overlap the bevel on the outside and about one Inch 
all around on the Inside, Let dry ten or Stteen tulnutee. 




Figure 149. — Crosa 



in of proper repair. 



B. Cut a piece or hacking or combination gum about 
one to Iwo inches larger than the injury all around. Grasp 
the center of tho uncured gum with plugging pliers, dip In 
gasoline to keep from sticking, and slip through the bole. 
Pull up to tbe Injury, center well and roll down evenly with 
roller. Do not let backing sag or wrinkle, or a bulged re- 






wlll r 



.ult. 



Cut lube filler gum in narrow strips, three layers 
]/:!3 inch thick, and fill the cavity by plugging this tip 
aKalnst tbe edges all around. First see that good contact 
is made and then fill up towards the center. Aim to keep 
the center sllehtly high for How to edges under pressure. 
Stitch the filler gum down so that all is well united. 
7. Take a narrow strip of 1/32 Inch filler gum about 
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Vi Inch wide, lap it over th« edges of the hole and over onto 
the new gum. This is the reuon for cementing the out- 
side of the hole, oa it will seal the repair, eliminate the 
direct brealtlng edge between the old and new gum and 
atop pulling apart when iDllated to the arc. Roll well. 

8. The tube Is now ready for curing, wbicb is cODtlnued 
for fifteen to twenty minutes at flfty-flve pounds. If quick- 
cure gum Is use!], »'orl: according to the time recommended. 




Center the repair under a rubber pad for even cure, 
and when clamp Is set, hang balance of tube so to touch the 
iilate. Do not apply a block over the edges of the tube. 

10. When cured, dip in water, remove holland, and pnll 
the tube apart to prevent stlchlng inside. Test. 

llulcs ill fiplioes which were made with eolil cement 
usually call for a new splice, as cold cement loosens 
up under the heat. Ilowevor, if properly handled, 
iiiajiy splices can be repaired a.s above. All cured 
sjilice boles can be handled the same as other parts 
of the tube. 



;ai TIKES AND V 
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When repairing a hole near the valve, always re- 
move the valve and slip it inside the tube to secure a 
flat surface to work on. 

Some small hole repairs can be of the rivet type, 
made by running the cemented . brush through the 
holes and allowing the cement to dry. Then force 
a plug of filler gum through the hole and fill up on 
top to be cured in this manner. It is better, how- 
ever, to cut the hole larger and put in the backing, 
and it can be done quickly. 




Figure 152.— Cold methodB of repair. 
REPAIRING HOLES {cOLD METHOD) 

All cold repairs on inner tubes, gas masks, etc., 
are made by use of air-drying cement, acid-cure 
cement, or cementless patches. A good grade of re- 
pair stock is essential. This method of tube repair- 
ing is not recommended, as heat and friction will in 
time loosen the work. They are used only in road 
service cases or in rough repairs, in which the time 
is too short to permit vulcanizing. 

1. Buff or sandpaper the Burface of the tube Tor about 
one inch around the Injury. 
3. Wash with gasoline. 
S. Apply a coat of patching cement larger than the patch 
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to be applied and cement the palcb or kbakl-back (a piece 
of (libliig can be used). Allow to dry until tacky, but not 
overnlKht if in the shop, 

4, Apply a. secood coat and allow to dry as before. 
Also apply on patch. 

6. Place the patch over the hole and roll down well 
until set. Apply some pressure, If possible, lor about twenty 
nilnules. 

6. If using the acid-cure method, handle in the same 
way, bruahine the acid over the patch, which is then ap- 
plied with a steady pressure. Add cures quickly and tbe 
patch should be on and in place within about ten seconds. 

7. When using the cenientiesB patch or khaki-cloth, the 
hole Is roughed with sandpaper and cleaned, the patch Is 
dipped in gasoline of good grade, and. as the gasoline is 
evaporating, the patch Is pressed down over the Injury and 
cpnlerpd with pressure for a short time or until set. Khaki- 
Cloth can be cut in ''.vidth or length and applied. 

VALVE PADS OB BASES 

Valre pads can be applied with vulcanizing, air- 
drj-ing, or acid-curing cement. The patching or air- 
drying method works very well for this application, 
as no great strain is placed on the pad when the 
valve is set. 

1. Remove the valve nut, bridge washer and valve 
washer, and slip the valve Inside the tube. Never pull 
a valve through the valve hole If the pad is to be used 
again as it will tear the reinforcement in the pad. 

2. Remove the old pad, either by heating on the tube 
plate for a few minutes or by buffing oft. Buff, bevel, and 
cement the old hole for a hole repair. 

3. Select another place on the tube and buff off slightly 
larger than the valve pad to be used. 

4. Wash with gasoline and cement two coats with patch- 
ing cement or acid-cure. 

6. Buft. wash and cement the new valve pad In the same 
Let dry. 
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7. Take a narrow, sharp knife, pinch the pad hole un- 
til the inner tube bulges up, th«n cut out tor the valve 
hole, lollowing the edges of the pad hole. 

8. Insert the valvs and set up. 

It is important to remember that a new valve pad 
can be added more easily at another place on the 
tube and will give better Btrength. If desired, vul- 
canizing cement can be used and the pad cured oa 
the tube plate. A small matrix can be made in a 
thin piece of old tubing by cutting it out to fit over 
the pad. 




Figure 1S3.— Valv 

VALVES 

The parts of the valve a.ssembly consist of the 
valve stem, valve washer, bridge washer or spreader, 
valve nut, valve core, valve cap, dust cap and rim 
nul. 

1. In removing a valve from the tube, always cut a small 
hole at one end of the pad and remove the valve through 
this bole. Never pull it through the valve hole. 

2. Valves from Junk tubes should be saved and polished 
on the bufler for use In replacement. 

3. When the valve core notches are worn off, sharpen 
the handle of a flle and tap into the core head to turn It out. 

4. Should the rubber seat stick or the core refuse to 
turn, heat the valve over a flame, which will loosen the 
parts. 
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6. Cores should alwaj's be esamliied when replacing 
or when making a repair. 

6. Sotne leakE, while on the car, may be due to tlie rub- 
ber in the valve cap depresBing the valve core when the 
cap conies down too far. 

7. Use the lenptb valve designed for the size of the tube 
In all cases. Short valvea are used for clincher and Q. D. 
rlins; long valves on demountable rlius. 

8. Worn or lorn out valves are usually due to the rlni 
creeping on the wlieel or to underinflatlon which causes 
Ihe tire to creep. 

9. Ail valve ttireada should be trimmed by using the 
valve tools so Hiat cores or caps lit perfectly. 

10. Bring the valve not op tight on all valve asserablles. 




SPLICING TUBES 

Larsc holes, tears and leaky aplioes which cannot 
be repaired under the regular methods usually re- 
quire the replacement of a section of the tube, See- 
tion.s of tube for this work are usually secured from 
(lid tubes of the cor respond inn size. Use only good 
sections of the same color and fresh and free from 
wrinkles or stretehino:. Tube sections can be brought 
in the same manner as regular repair ^lateI^a]s. 

1. I.eaky splices In some cases can be loosened by beat- 
ing; or by using gasoline. It Is better, however, to cut out 
*>« old splice and place a new section, and this Is ordinarily 
luicker. More care is required for splicing than in other 
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tube repairing, and unless the habit of doing the work 
correctly is developed at the start, tube splicing will be 
unsuccessful. 

2. Splices are connected or spliced with the same ce- 
ments as pads; namely, by vulcanizing, air-drying cement 
or acid-cure cement. 

3. When cutting the new section, it should be about 
three inches longer on each end than the section cut out, 
or six inches altogether. This allows for the splice. Care 
should be taken to note that the new section fits either 
inside or over the ends of the old tube, the buffing then 
being done to correspond to the best fit. 

4. The ends of the new section, as well as the ends of 
the tube, are then roughed and buffed back to clear the 
three inch allowance for the splice, one being roughed in- 
side and one out. The ends are beveled by grinding on 
the emery stone or by placing them over a pipe of the 
same diameter and cutting a perfect bevel to the end with 
a sharp knife. The bevel should be roughed on the buffer, 
taking care not to rag or tear through the edges. 

5. If making a mandrel splice, the end of the tube is 
inserted in the female and turned back for three inches. 
The section end is placed in the male mandrel and turned 
back for six inches, after which the end is doubled back 
to the edge of the mandrel. Both surfaces are then washed 
with gasoline and cemented with two coats of whatever 
cement is being used, each to dry until tacky. 

6. If using patching cement, the male mandrel is put 
into the female quickly, and this brings the tube end down 
on the new sectional splice. The splice is then wrapped 
tightly with cloth or bandage for a short time to allow 
setting of the cement. Strips of old tubes may be used 
for wrapping, as this improves pressure on good splices.^ 
Before joining splices, see that the tube is not turned or 
twisted. 

7. If using acid-cure cement, the cemented ends are 
brushed quickly with the acid and the same procedure fol- 
lowed as In 6. 

8. If vulcanizing cement is used, the splice lap can be 
about two inches. After being cemented, a thin layer of 
tube gum can be laid around the male end. 

9. In making hand splices, the same operation is fol- 
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lowed In tlie preparation of the ends of the splice and tnbe. 
except thai one end Is rolled back for about three Inc'iies. 
Tiie male end is tlifn Inserted by hand to adhere a^alnet 
the roll hack and pulled down fillfihll.v, A slight amount 
of air Is then added to give the tube body, and the balance 
of the roll back is worked and broughC down to fit evenly 
all around. The splice Is tben rolled well and. before Intla- 
tlon, is allowed to dry for about thirty minutes to one hour. 
The tube Is then Inilated and the edges beveled on the 
grinder to give a suiooth feather edge repair or splice. Alt 
hand splices should be started evenly and be fitted at the 
start of Inserting the male end to keep out wrinkles. After 
OMCe started properl,\, the balance of the work Is simple. 

10. A splice can be united with vulcanizing cement and 
set lip on the mandrels or started by band, after wblcE 
a Ihin l/.^a inch slrlp of tube gum two inchea wide Is 
wrapped around Ihe male end. The female end Is then 
pulled down. The complete unit is rolled well and cured 
on Ihe lube plate In three, or sometimes four, shifts by 
placing a block Inside the tube edges to stop pinching. 
Twelve minute cures at fifty-five pounds are sufllclent with 
rcKular stock. A cured splice seldom gives trouble when 
made properly, and heat caused from weather conditions 
will not loosen the splice up, as would be likely to happen 
In acid cure or patching methods. 

LENGTH AND WIDTH OF TUBES FOR SPLICING 

30"x3" 3" 6 

32"!(3i/." 3'A" 8 

31"x4" a-i," f 

32"x4" 3^" ! 

33"x4- 3"i" ! 

34"x4" 3y," !>0" 37"ii5'' 4'H" 08" 

36"xe" 6Vi" 94- 

These widths and lengths will meet splicing reqnlre- 
uienls. helnc piven for Mat measurement. The circumfer- 
fnce of the lube is two and one-half times the Hat width and 
there is approximately a ten per cent Increase in inflated 
circumference. 



32' 


'x4iA° 


33' 


■^iW 


34' 


xiV." 


35' 


■xVi- 


36' 


•xi%' 


3S' 


■x5" 
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SINGLE TUBE BICTCLE TIRES 

Repairs to bicycle tires are usually of the single 
tube variety. These are made in two ways ; for small 
nail holes, or for blow-outs. 

In the small nail hole repair, the hole is plugged 
with special rubber plugs, or rubber bands are 
stretched on what is termed a jiffy tool. This tool is 
a split needle with a single forked end into which 
the rubber band is placed and wound around a small 
arm on the tool and back through the fork. Several 
bands are added in this way until sufficient to plug 
the hole. Patching cement is then forced inside the 
hole with a small tube and screw cap and the tube 
removed. The bands are dipped into cement and 
pushed through the hole. When the bands are 
slowly released from the arm on the fork the ends of 
the bands roll and expand, plugging the hole from 
the inside. The outer ends can be trimmed to within 
about one-eighth inch of the tube or closer. The tire 
is then inflated and tested. 

In the repair of blow-outs, a sectional repair is 
made under a different procedure than that for large 
tires. 

1. Remove the rubber by cutting or buffing for about 
two inches on each side of the injury and completely around 
the tire. 

2. Remove one ply of fabric about one-half inch inside 
of the removed treadline. 

3. Lightly buff the fabric and edges of the remaining 
tread. 

4. Skive the edges of the injury. 

5. Wash all dirt from the inside of the tire with gasoline 
for three or four inches each way from the injury. 

6. Apply vulcanizing cement outside and inside the re- 
pair. 
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7. 


Cut a piece of 


comblnstion tube baekine to lap t^^^ 


hole 


or Injury by on 


e inch cr mor 


e if possible. Dip 11 tn 


easol 


ine and insert a 


s in lube repairs. Pull up ugainst the 


injur 


y. beinc sure to 


tenter well 




B. 


Fill the injiirv 


Mith tube gum 


or cushion. 


S. 


Slightly intlatt 


the tire to fd 


ve a rounded body. 


10. 


Cut bead cove. 


r straight to fit and lap over the step 


cut out. This Is applied by Btarting at the rim side and Is 


carrieii completely around the tire 


to overlap again on the 


rim aide. Another pi 


y is added ove 


:r this. 


Ko 


fc— Some repain 


men cut the bead cover about one-half 


tlie V 


.■idth across llie : 


iiep and wrap 


it twice around the tire. 


or ni 


ore if neeesary. 


starting and i 


tapping ou the rim side. 


11. 


AtJply tread p 


iim on the Bide wall and tread. HoII 


and stitrh well. 






12. 


The tiihe is th 


en Inflated to 


riding pressure, usually 


aboii' 


1 forty pounds. 


nnd plapeii i 


n a special bicycle tire 



CHAPTER XII 

ACCOUNTING RECORDS AND REPAIR DATA 

No repair shop can be considered efficient or busi- 
ness-like unless complete records are kept. In con- 
nection with good equipment and a knowledge of re- 
pair operations, it is necessary for the owner of the 
shop to adopt some inexpensive system of accounting 
and a regular order in which the work is to be done. 
A record of every repair can then be quickly traced 
should the occasion arise. The svstem should be one 
that is easily connected with all office books and other 
records. No records should be destroyed or thrown 
away at any time, for future reference may be 
required. 

The system outlined is one that has been found to 
give satisfactory results for any sized shop. 

FORMS 

Iicj>air Tog. — The repair tag is very important, 
being used for identification of the work, work done, 
and the charges and work estimated or done. This 
tag should be numbered consecutively in quantities 
to suit the amount of business. 

The repair tag should never leave* the shop under 
any consideration, and all information such as *'on 
rim," *'on wheel," ** cover to go," **time to be 
ready," etc., should be listed on the tag when the work 

34n 
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is rui-eived and dismounted. Always tie the tag o 
the tire or tube, never to the rim or cover, as a dumm 
tag should be used for this purpose. 




ropnir shops usp a duplicate taR to advantaj 
- ways. It i.s the same as above, except thi 
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an identification tag is attached and removed on a 
perforated line. 

The Dummy Tag, — Usually consists of a blank 
tag tinted so to take pencil. It is about l%x3^ 
inches in size and used for attaching to rims, covers, 
or tubes on which no work is to be done, but which 
must be held for set-up. On this tag is placed the 
customer's name and the number of the repair tag 

Name 

Set Up 



Case Tag Tube Tacr 



Promised 



Figure 156. — Form for dummy tag. 

on which work is being done. This enables a com- 
plete set-up to be quickly made without error, espe- 
cially when customers have many tires in at one time 
for repair. .The dummy taj? is also used for a rush 
ta^. That is, when a repair must be done at a cer- 
tain time, a colored dummy tag is attached with the 
repair tag. The colored tag will at all times denote 
a special repair to be attended to at the time shown 
and it can be worked on first when among several 
tires or tubes. 

The Blotter. — In connection with the repair tag, 
in large shops, a blotter should be provided to list 
all tag numbers as used. The name, the date, whether 
a case or tube, and the customer's order number are 
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noted. A large ruled book usually answers the pur- 
pose and will last indefinitely. The numbers are 
arranged numerically, as are the tags. The use of 
the blotter is a cheek against the repairs coming back 
from the shop, also as a follow-up on rush work and 
for a complete record of every repair job received. 

The blotter will be found convenient for checking 
off the tags as they come into the office and for check- 
ing back on cash receipts after the tag has been filed. 
A customer may pay cash and there may be no direct 
record of the individual tag; however, knowing the 
approximate time the work was brought in, the blot- 
ter can be run over, the name located the tag num- 
ber secured and the filed tag found in its numerical 
order. This will show the customer the work done. 

The Invoice. — Invoices are usually in duplicate, 
consecutively numbered, and in pads. These can be 
made for typewriter or pencil billing. The purpose 
of the invoice is to list the charges for the individual 
customer, either daily or monthly, as the case may be. 
One or more tags can be entered on an invoice, the 
tag numbers showing before each item of work. The 
original is given or mailed to the customer and the 
duplicate is filed in numerical order on the file. The 
invoices for each month are kept together after they 
are posted to the customer's ledger. Credit invoices 
can be made. 

The Customers Ledger. — The customers led^jer 
may be either loose-leaf or cards arranged alpha- 
betically. The individual invoice amount is entered 
on the individual ledger card for the customer; the 
date invoice number, and amount being shown. 

A quantity of invoices with the number blank 
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should be provided for forwarded or for duplicate 
invoices. 

The foregoing system ie giveu only as a staiidaj'd 
to work with any system of office hooka. When a 
complete accounting syBteni is installed with the re- 
quired books, such as cash book, creditors' ledger, 
fcpeciril eolurnn journal, general ledger, etc., it will 
be found that this syatem will work in well. 

The (ibje(!t of a special column journal is to cover 
the entire distribution of the business, and these 
journals c;iii be secured with double entry eolunma 
for: 

Bank: Iii which all deposits and checks are 
entered. 

Cash: Showing cash receipts and disbursements. 

Oencral Expense: To the bu.siness as charged. 

CuMtomcrs Ledger Column: In which customers 
arc credited and the total of invoices charged monthly. 

Croditor.s Ledger Column: In which the creditors 
arc charged for all payments to them and credited 
with their bills. 

Interest and Discount: Allowed or received. 

(icncral Ledger: In which accounts not provided 
for by special column are charged or credited. 

A number of blank columns are also provided 
which can bo headed "Tire Account," "Repair Ac- 
count." "Acces-sory Account," etc., and their foot- 
ings, including an inventor^', will show the profit 
made, with expense deductions. Blank columns for 
expense distribution are also provided. 

The special column journal is cleared to the general 
le<iger moTithly in total footings, with the exception 
of such items as shown in the general ledger column. 
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and these are posted individually to the proper 
account. 

The creditors ledger can be a loose-leaf or card 
ledger similar to the customers ledger, but usually 
of a different tint and kept alphabetically in a 
separate box or cover. 

REPAIR COSTS AND WEIGHTS 

It is essential for success that the repairman have 
a complete record of the materials and labor con- 
nected with making the various repairs, in order that 
he may set a price on the finished work. The habit 
of referring to a competitor's price list in order to 
establish fair charges for repair work leads to either 
inflated or low prices. 

When the amount of material to be used is known, 
the shop owner can also determine whether or not 
his repairman is wasteful. It is out of the question 
for the smaller shop to establish a material cost sys- 
tem, in fact, tire repair shops would waste half their 
time weighing and figuring materials used. Unless 
a competent cost accountant thoroughly versed in the 
work was employed, the weights would not be found 
reliable in a general run of work. 

To overcome this disadvantage the following table 
of weights has been assembled from actual weights on 
all repairs. Should other repair weights be desired, 
it is only necessary to add them to the list by follow- 
ing the outline and keeping the record complete as a 
new system or work is developed. These weights of 
materials on repair operations cover all standard 
stocks and have been made to include the trim in all 
cases. 



Jloney costs have been dispensed with, due to the 
fltictuatious in prices on materials. Various com- 
panies may have different priecH for small or lar^ 
(lunntities, among other fluctuations. A price extended 
table would be impractical for general use. Under 
the present arrangement it is only necessary to fill is 
the cost per unit for any sized shop and the eoat is 
then accurate at the price paid for materials. 

Labor should be based on the average wage paid 
at the shop or can be based on fifty cents per hour. 

Til the cost of niHterial and labor should be added 
the overhead expense pro rata for the number of 
tires repaired monthly, or a percentage equivulcut 
cmi laliT he added. 

The tuful cbarfTC tlien can be determined, allowing 
ii fair return on the work done, it beins remembered 
lliat tilt' pereeiitatre of i>rolit in the tire repair busi- 
ness must necessarily be larger than in most lines. 
This is due to the variation of income from one repair 
or a few, and which, without a continuous volume, 
would not compensate the owner to any extent. It 
sjionlil be remembered that liusiness volume is only 
;ivjiilriblo for about six months out of the year and 
that it considerable portion of the overhead goes on 
the year round. 

Under the heading of materials in the following 
tables will be found the items that are mostly en- 
coiuilcred. 

M'llir'wh. — YnlcaniKiiig cement for all work. 12 
()/. -- 1 lit. Cut 2 to 1. 

f'usliiDii gum, l/:!2" or 1/64", for fabric and cords. 

Faliric gum, C 1, for rebuilding fabric tires. 

Curd falirie. F 2, C 2. for rebuilding cord fabrics. 
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Cable cords for rebuilding cable cord tires. 

Bead cover, light or heavy, for all work. 

Breaker. 

Tread gums. 

Side wall gums. 

Retread bands. 

Reliners. 

Labor. — Cutting. 

Buffing and cementing. 

Building. 

Set-up. 

Tables shown are for the standard eight-inch sec- 
tion as a basis of repair. This is the minimum, and 
the additional inch weights, once priced, can be 
added to the eight-inch section for any number of 
inches. 

Cements are given in ounces based on an actual 
weight of twelve ounces to the pint when cut two-to- 
one with high test gasoline. 

Time is given for an average repairman in a good 
sized shop. It is optional with the shop as to the 
j)roduetion of its employees, and this ranges con- 
siderably. The time as given will average con- 
sistently for the monthly run when a volume of work 
i.s done. 
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(Cable Cord Type) ^Hj 

i" Tire 
Coniplele Sect. Tread Sect. Tread Patch 
8" ftddl. in. 8" add). In. 4" addl. in. 

Cement, 02 4 ',i 1 V4 V< 1/16 

Ciishlon. Oz 3 V4 ^ % % ^4 

•Cd. Fabric, Oz 15>4 1'^ 3^i W IMj U 

Bead Cover, Oz % 1 

Side Wall, Ok 1% i/« 1 % 

Tread, Oz 1 3% 

Cutting, Min 40 15 E 

Buff and Cement.... 20 16 10 I 

BiiildlnR, Min 30 '20 10 j 

Sot-up, Mfn l5 15 15 ' 

"Including Reinforcement. 



, 3 inch 3 inch inner and 

inner outer outer 8 Inch 

Cord Cord Cord Cord 
Section Section Section Separation 

Cement, Oz 2':. 6 6 2 

Cuslilon. Oz 2 2Vj 2V- IMs 

Cable Cords, Oz 3 3% evi 

Bead Covers, Oz 3 4 4 2 

Side Wall, Oz 1 1 

Tread, Oz 5 5 

Cntttnft. Min 25 35 60 20 

Buft and Cement 15 20 35 20 

Bnllding, Min 30 5i> 60 25 

Set-np. Min 15 _ 15 15 15 

Note. — Tlie above cord statistics were flfinred on all sizes 
in the cross-section, and the lliictnation was only a few 
cents. The additional inches can be averaged from the 
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COMPLBTE BEBUILDINO 

(Includes gum retread and three ply carcass reliner, all 

cured) 

Cement, Oz 18 26 36 

Cushion, Oz 10% 16 19^ 

♦Fabric, Oz % % 1 

Carcass Reliner 1 1 1 

Tread, Oz 59% 101 164 

Cutting, Min 60 65 70 

Buff and Cement, Min 60 75 80 

Building, Min 70 80 85 

Set-up, Min 80 80 80 

♦Pieces for nail holes. 

Note — The additional cost of sections, etc., should be 
added to above when used. 

INSERTING BEUNEBS 

Time 

Buff and Cement Time to 

Size Cement Reliner Tire and Reliner Insert 

30"x3'' 12 oz. 1 30 min. 20 min. 

3(>"x3V2'' 13 oz. 1 35 min. 20 min. 

32"x3i^^ 14 oz. 1 35 min. 20 min. 

33''x4" 15 oz. 1 40 min. 20 min. 

34"x4'' 16 oz. 1 40 min. 20 min. 

32"x4i/{.'' 16 oz. 1 45 min. 20 min. 

34"x4^" 17 oz. 1 45 min. 20 min. 

35"x4i/j" 17 oz. 1 45 min. 20 min. 

36"x4%" 17 oz. 1 45 min. 20 min. 

35"x5" 18 oz. 1 50 min. 20 min. 

37"x5" 20 oz. 1 50 min. 20 min. 
Insertion of reliners in a large tire is easier than on a 
small tire. 

TUBE REPAIRS 

Small I^arge Extra Lge. Tears 

Hole Hole Hole to 6^" 

Filler Gum, Oz % % 1 y^ 

Combination, Oz v4 ^4 1 ^ 

Vulc. Cement, Oz.... 1/16 % V4 % 

Patching, Oz 
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Small lAFge Extra l.ge. Tears 

Hole Hole Hole To 6* 

Pad only 

Valve only 

Repair l^bor 4 mln. 6 mia, 5 niin. 5 iniii. 

Change Labur 5 iiiln. 6 mln. 5 mln, 5 niin. 

Pads Valves Splice 

Filler Gum, Oz 1 

Combination. Oz 4" tube 

Patching, Oz M V* 

Pad Only 1 

Valve Only 4^ oz. 

Repair Labor IS mfn. 10 mln. 30 mln, 

Cbanee Labor 5 mln. 5 min. 5 inla. 

J'''if(y percent of tnbes brouRlit In are on rfm. Allowing 
1" minutes each for break-down and set-ui) will add 6 
minntes each to the repair as shown. 



(2 Coats Used) 
Small Patch Large Patch Tears t( 

Patch 1 1 

Everlock Vj oz. 2 oz. 4oz. 

Patching Cement 'A M % 

Labor — Same as on inured work. 

4 MATEatALS 



These weights, as given, cover a general average of stocks 
or other items as made by dlfltrent makers. Some difTereace 
will be found when individual weij^hts are made. 

Quantity Equals Weight 

Acid. Ciiilion disulplilde 1 Qt. 2'/. lbs. 

Bands, ribbed retread Z2"x2<i." 5', lbs. 4Vj- wd. 

32"x4" 6 lbs. 5" wd, 

34'-i4" 6 lbs. 5" wd. 

Bands, with breaker ifxA'A- 6'i lbs. 5',j" wd. 



35 "x^ 



, lbs. 5'/i" 
■ lbs, 6" 



wd. 
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Quantity Equals 



Weight 



Bands, non-skid, retread 32''x3V^'' 

32''x4'' 

Bands, no breaker 34*x4V4'' 

35''x4Vj'' 

36''x4yj'' 

35''x5'' 

36''x6'' 

38''x7'' 

Backing, waxed paper Sq. yd. 

Backing, cloth to fabrics Sq. yd. 

Caps, valve 160 

Cement, patching 1 pt. 

Cement, vulcanizing 1 pt. 

Fabric, building F 2 C 1 1 sq. yd. 

Fabric, bareback F or C 1 . , 1 sq. yd. 

Fabric, breaker, F 2 C 2 1 sq. yd. 

Fabric, bead cover Igt. F 2 . . 1 sq. yd. 
Fabric, bead cover hvy. F 2 . . 1 sq. yd. 

Fabric, everlock 1 sq. yd. 

Fabric, cord, light wgt l«q. yd. 

Fabric, cord, med. wgt 1 sq. yd. 

Gum, tread, 1/16 1 sq. yd. 

Gum, tread, 3/64 1 sq. yd. 

Gum, combination tube 1 sq. yd. 

Gum, tube filler, 1/32 1 sq. yd. 

Holland cloth 1 sq. yd. 

Pads, motorcycle valve 62 

Pads, small tube 40 

Pads, medium tube 26 

Pads, large tube 20 

Patches, small cementless.. . 400 
Patches, medium cementless. 160 
Patches, large cementless... 128 

Patches, medium cord 1 

Patches, large cord 1 

Soapstone 1 pt. 

Staples, cord, small 486 

Staples, cord, large 272 

Valve nuts, small 352 



4 lbs. 
4V4 lbs. 
4^ lbs. 

5 lbs. 

6 lbs. 

7 lbs. 
7% lbs. 

211/4 lbs. 



4%" wd. 



5%" wd. 
5%" wd. 
6" wd. 
6" wd. 
6" wd. 

eVi" wd. 

-*,4 — ^Vk" wd. 
23 lbs. 10 Vj" wd. 

4 oz. 

ZV2 oz. 

1 lb. 
15 oz. 
12 oz. 

2 lbs. average 
ly* lbs. average 
2.9 lbs. average 

1.3 lbs. average 
1.9 lbs. average 

1.7 lbs. average 

1.8 lbs. average 

3 lbs. average 

4.2 to 5 lbs. average 
3 lbs. average 

3.4 lbs. average 
2 lbs. average 
3% oz. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 
21/2 lbs. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 
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Quantity Equals 

Valve nuta, lueJlurii 252 

Valve nuts, large 112 

Washers, bridge, giiiall 129 

Waeliers, bridge, triedlum.-. 32 

Washera, bridge, large 30 

Wood cores for stock roils.. 20" Ig. 

Wood cores for stock rollB. . 5*" Ig. 

Paper cores for stock rollB.. 2(1" Ig. 



1 tb. 
1 lb. 
26 OE. 



Valv< 
VbI 



IRll I 



Moplai 



, itiedluiii tube. . 

, larpe liibe 

, extra Irp. lube, 



24 



r PATCHES AND 



Number of Pl.v Boots Longer 



e [Made wider to allow for trim. 



SbOHins approximate 


■eights of 


Ires. 


Weiglns are slightly mo 


re than Jimk, two and four pounds. 


Wear is lo be figured. 




Cords 


Fabric 




nibbed or Cords 


^ize Plain 


N. S. 


Plain N. S. 



33"x4" 
34"x4" 



ACCOUNTIKG RECORDS 



sffr 



33"x4i^" 




24 


25 




28 


29 


34"x4i^" 




28 


30 




31 


32 


35"x4i^" 




29 


30 




32 


33 


36"x4V2'' 




31 


32 




31 


34^ 


33"x5" 










33 


34 


35"x5" 




33 


34 




36 


37 


37"x5" 




36 


37 




37 


^^ 


36"x6" 




54 








62^ 


38"x7" 










65 


87 


40"x8" 












100 


42"x9" 












130 






FLOATING FLAPS 








3" 


— 3Vr 


— 15 


ft. 


— 1 lb. 






4" 




— lOVj 


i ft. 


— 1 lb. 





41^" and 5" — 8% ft. — 1 lb. 

TABLE OF RIM MEASUREMENTS AND CORBESPONDINO BEAD FELLKB'. 

LENGTHS 





Oversize 


Rim 


Length of Bead 




Tire for Diam. at Rim Diam. 


Filler 


Rim Size 


Same Rim Tire Seat at Bead 


Requiredi 


32"x3V2" 


33"x4" 


25" 


26" 


161" 


34"x3i/j" 


35"x4" 


27" 


28" 


175." 


32"x4" 


33"x4Vj'' 


24" 


25" 


157" 


34 "x4" 


35"x4»/j" • 


26" 


27" 


169" 


36"x4" 


37"x4i/j" 


28" 


29" 


182" 


32"x4i4" 




23" 


26%" 


152" 


34 "x4'^" 


35"x5" 


25" 


261/4" 


161" 


36"x4i/2" 


37"x5" 


27" 


28%" 


176" 




SCALE FOR CL'TTINO , 


AND FITTING 


RELINERS 






Flat Flat 




Flat 


Flat 




Width Length 




width 


Length 


30" x3" 


7V.»" 94" 


32"x4Vj" 


11" 


107" 


30 "X3"//' 


8%" 97" 


33"x4i^" 


11" 


109" 


31"'x3«i>" 


S%" 108" 


34"x4»/j" 


11" 


112" 


31 "x4" 


10 '/j" 100" 


35"x4i/2" 


11" 


114" 


32"x4" 


lO'/i" 105" 


36"x4y2" 


11" 


118" 


33 "x4" 


10 V/' 108" 


35"x5" 


121/2" 116" 


34"x4" 


10»/j" 110" 


37"x5" 


121/2" 121" 



Length measurement allows for approximately 6 IncheB^ 
lap at splice; slight trimming can be made on width. 
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TIBB PAINT 

Appearance is essential in returning tires to the 
owner, both for even finish on the repair and also in 
relation to color o£ ininis. A few minutes used in 
painting both the iiiside and outside of the easing 
■with a good lire paint will add to the owner's ap- 
proval iif the work. This paint should be applied to 
the complete tire uikI not in spots. Colors should bo 
kept nil hand to match the )?ums or colors used on 
the tire. The following will make a good white tire 
paint and can be shaded as required. 

t'oiirso Para Rubber 4 lbs, 

Lithophonc 1") lbs. 

Mica ir> lbs. 

Zinc 6 lbs. 

Use casoline as a solvent, nii.xint: compounds first. 
By ndding more rubber, trreatcr adhosivcness can be 
secured. 

After mixint; the original while formula, it is only 
neeessar>- to jidd small qnantitics of pigments that 
mix with gasoline to secure the proper color. These 
colors usually meet all reiiuirementa for a good non- 
.sniutable paint. 



CHAPTER XIII 

BUSINESS METHODS 

To the repairman venturing into business for him- 
self, a few words should be said regarding starting 
and conducting his work in orHer to build up an 
established trade that will insure a steady volume of 
work and customers. It is better to start alone on 
small capital, rather than in partnership, unless all 
parties are experienced in the business. 

The location should preferably be on a main auto- 
mobile road or street and easy of access. Drive-in 
facilities should be provided if possible to allow 
winter changes and service. The appearance should 
be good, with window display for stock and repair 
work. 

The store should be kept in a neat condition, ar- 
ranged orderly at all times and with the repair shop 
separate from the store. In the store should be found 
only the finished article ready for the customer. 

The display windows shotild be changed regularly 
and should contain such items as are in seasonal de- 
mand or special articles noticeable by the user. Dis- 
plays that will cause comment are a good medium of 
ndvortising. Tires, accessories or good specimen re- 
pairs should always be found in the display window. 

A good tire should be selected for the use of your 
customers, as it is on this grade that your future 
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business will be built up, not on aeconda or blem- 
ishod goods. Always aim to sell an article that is 
Sfrviceabh" in order to have return customers. Sizes 
should always be tarried and a parent stoek be kept 
on hand at all times, especially during the driving 
Bea.son. This stock should be replenished before com- 
pletely sold out. 

Should your customer demand cheap tires, such as 
seconds, do not hesitate to tell him what may gen- 
erally he expected from such articles. In this way 
yiiu will establish >oaraelf in the eyes of your trade 
as conductinR a .square business, which is essential 
for any success. 

So-called "seeond" or "unguaranteed" tires are 
not ordinarily carried by reliable shops, as the mere 
fact that they are not fit to carry the guarantee should 
be evidence that they are not expected to deliver good 
niilcafic It is not good policy to guarantee seconds, 
an this has caused the failure of many stores. Every 
effort should be used to keep the stock moving and 
to sell stock before it has been on the shelf very long. 

Kell your own tires and know them. There are 
other good tires made, so the sucsces.sful tire man 
will under no consideration criticise other makes or 
misrejiresent theiu when he knows them to be good. 
Aim to get tho business, in fact, under present-day 
competition, the volume is best .secured by going oflt 
after it. Uo not wait for it to come to your door. 
It is a known fact that the owner of the tire store 
can best .secure outside business, unless he employs a 
.salesman fully experienced in getting outside busi- 

Tti making sales, do so at a profit in every ease. 
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Oood tires, work and salesmanship do not need a dis« 
count to every car owner in order to sell goods. The 
habit of cutting prices was the cause of the manu- 
facturers largely decreasing the dealer's margin of 
profit in late years. Every time you reduce your 
price you acknowledge inferior quality. It is bu^- 
ness suicide to sacrifice profit for volume. 

Careful attention should be given to prospective 
buyers in a card record. This should be regularly 
followed up. Repetition of business calls must bring 
results. 

When financially able, a supply of the necessary 
tire accessories of good quality should be stocked and 
well displayed. This might include such articles as 
cement tubes, pumps, boots, flaps, patches, plasters, 
gauges, talc, chains, jacks, cores, caps, tools, reliners 
and tire covers, all in quantity to meet the seasonal 
demand. Make the store specialize in the tire and 
rubber line if possible. Some stores make a success 
of carrying auto accessories; however, this should 
depend on the demand. 

Only the best of repair work, with expert work- 
manship and the best quality of material should be 
used. The customer will pay for good, serviceable 
repairs in all cases, when he finds that they hold up 
and deliver the mileage. It takes only a short time 
for tire owners to find that repair work is of poor 
quality. The appearance of the work should be cor- 
rect and uniform with the tire itself. It is the ap- 
pearance of work that first meets with the approval 
or disapproval of the user. Rough, bulging work, or 
improperly matched colors, should never be sent out 
of the shop. 
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A good tire man will, regardless of who is at fault, 
alwn.vj be patiptit with the customer when adjust- 
uieitts are reiiuesteil or compluinls come iip. Whether 
or not an adjiistiueiit is made or is forthcoming, it is 
not good business to antagonize the omier. In moat 
caries the eustoiiiLT may know he is wrong and must 
recognize a rensionable explanation unless some fool- 
ish guarantee or jironuse waa previously made. The 
tire man innst recognize the fact that he is not in- 
fallible and must use his experience to show the 
trouble. If at f;uilt, admit it, and stand back of it, 
cspefiiilly on repair work. 

Thf best method of conducting a business is on a 
cash baiiis. Repairs should always be cash, unless 
the eustomer has daily work. There is no reason for 
opening a book account for small amounts. Tire 
repairs, to the average car owner, are like gasoline 
which might be of good quality ; but, when burnt up, 
he docs not like to be bothered about it. In large 
towns a reliable rating association should be con- 
nected with. 

Service, whether free or not, is an asset that goes 
with every well conducted ihop. This term does not 
necessarily mean that work such as changes and infla> 
tioii shriubl hi' done for nothing and with no mean^ 
of return. Such service, when given free, either at 
the fihnp or on the road, and when done in a work- 
manlike manner, should merit the return of a tire 
user's business. Some shops have service cars that 
inflate tires, make changes and take tires and repairs 
to their customers on the road, and which also pick 
up repair work. 

Whether at the shop or not, the work should be 
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done quickly, and above all, pleasantly. A grouchy 
workman should never come in contact with your 
trade. The employees should be kept on their toes 
all the time in caring for the trade and in getting, 
new business. The owner will quickly get the spirit 
and appreciate it. If you advertise service, be pre- 
pared to give it at all times. If it is not good, do- 
not use it. 

Should you employ men, secure such as have ability 
to please your trade. When a man is productive^ 
see that he is properly taken care of in salary. If 
he cannot produce, dispense with him. All persons 
connected with your business must be honest with 
each other and also with the public. Employees who 
are dishonest with one another will be dishonest with 
you, and if they lie, look out for them. At all times 
manage your own business. 

Adjustments on tires or repairs should be made in 
a manner that will convince an owner that you are 
pleased to have him bring the article in. If the 
customer is at fault, tell him so in an agreeable man- 
ner. After you have done this, you can still make 
a replacement repair, either at a charge to cover 
material and labor, or free if poor workmanship 
should show up. Defective material should be no 
excuse for the repairman, for cheap stock should not 
be used. It should be remembered that the guaran- 
tee on a repair should be similar to a new tire 
guarantee, namely; that underinflation, overloading, 
bruises, running flat and chain abuse will affect the 
life of a repair quicker than they will a new tire and 
that a shop cannot be expected to do work over with- 
out charge when made necessary by abuse. How- 
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ever, these causes siinuld be explained to all customera 
whf!] they call for iheir work. 

Air should be provided for free use to the trade ut 
all times, both in the abop and at the curb. A high 
pressure should he kept up. Some shops provide a 
mail to handle ihi.s service on the street. With a 
tnowiedpe of the business and with proper attention 
and courtesy, he i-iin secure many tires for repair by 
briuKiiiK lire trouble to the owner's attention while 
doinj? his work. Charges should always be made for 
all cores, caps ami .small accessories used in this work, 

A rerlain amount of advertising and publicity 
Bhould I)e friveii the business at regular intervals in 
order to keep the store before the attention of the 
trade and for new business. This can be done in 
-several ways, it resting mostly with the repair man 
as to the best advertising methods available. Signs 
should be placed on incoming roads, and also on the 
frontafte and Nidi's of the building. An attractive 
frontage and conspicuous colors will attract business 
and direct attention. A good method is to drop busi- 
ness cards, outlining the commodities handled, ni all 
cars |)arked in a certain territory every day. Price 
lists should be provided and be distributed through 
mailing lists. JIany ideas will present themselves 
that will he of benefit when the expense is not too 
great. A certain percentage of the income should 
be set a.siile for this work in proportion to the busi- 
ness handled, aii<l it should at all times be kept up. 

One of the most important things is that of taking 
advantage of ca.sh discounts on payment of all month- 
ly bills. Prompt payment should always be made. 
This will never be overlooked by the man who is 
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looking forward to a successful contintiance of busi- 
ness. In turn, collections should also be followed up 
as soon as past due. 

The overhead expense should always be kept within 
bounds. The quarters should not 'be larger than nec- 
essary for the business handled. While the percent- 
age of profit in the repair trade is considerably 
larger than in many others, it must be remembered 
that it is in smaller amounts and there must be a 
larger volume of work to tide over the overhead 
expense for the whole year, some months of which 
are unproductive. The busy season in most locali* 
ties is short, and it is during these months only that 
the profits must be made. During busy months, every 
effort should be made to secure both local work and 
shipments. If the repair work in an outside terri- 
tory is unsatisfactory, spme advertising should be 
started in that vicinity. Good competition will never 
cut down the volume of repair work and hundreds of 
repairs are available in every locality if the work is 
gone after. 

Keep continuously in touch with your trade, meet* 
ing them personally and keeping your place of busi- 
ness for them. Should a good account be lost, it 
should be looked up and the reason for the change 
found out. If due to your work, prices, or your 
employees, it can no doubt be adjusted satisfactorily. 

Changes in the business and trade should be noted 
at all times and no impression should be acquired 
that there is nothing further to be learned of the 
business, or that changes in business methods are 
not necessarA'. Tire types change annually, new 
accessories come on the market, and new repair- 
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methodR are likely to come up to which every atten- 
tion must- lip given in order to keep the repairman 
at tho heail of the list and increase his efficiency. 
The object of this book is to supply a firm foundation 
for better development of this work, which, when 
mastered, easily nuikes room for the tire man's own 
ideas iuid others that may develop as the trade grows. 



CHAPTER XIV 

TIRE AND REPAIR SHOP GLOSSARY 

The tire repair business and trade has, like any 
other, a term of expression to describe each part, 
operation or method of handling or performing cer- 
tain work. It has been found that, in this trade, very 
few workmen have made a study of this important 
matter. They little realize that the opinion of a well 
informed tire owner, tire business man or repairman 
is formed from the application of the trade words to 
the business. 

The proper application of a term or expression re- 
ferring to an operation or transaction denotes knowl- 
edge, and is quickly noticed by the man who knows. 
In order that the new tire man, or even the workman 
Avith years of experience, may express himself cor- 
rectly in regard to a transaction or operation, the fol- 
lowing lists of words are arranged in the working 
order of the tire trade. 

For correct definitions covering repairs, abuses, in- 
juries, materials, types of tires, tire parts, and adjust- 
ments, the chapters covering these items should be 
referred to. 

GENERAT. TEBMS 

Abuse. — The improper care or use of a tire. 

Adjustable. — Subject to adjustment for merit or policy 
reasons. 

Adjuster. — One who decides whether a tire is adjustable or 
to be rejected. Estimates mileage, etc. 
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Afljustnient. — ReplHcpment of a tire found defective, or for 
polii'V rcnsoTis. nt a cost for tht estimated unrun mileage 

Bias.— A 45 deprtc angle from the nin of thrertd or griUn. 
Hdates tu the cutting n! fabric used in tires. 

Blemisbad. — -Reliites to a tire marred during manufacture, or 
old atufk, or obsolete. 

Calender. — A mai'liiMi' with steam rolls for frictiouing giinii 
to fHbric HTiil for rolling gam» to a required thickness. 

Cflicaaa.— The fubrit body of the tire. ^| 

Compounds. — Di'ugi> or materials added to rubber for ifltf^l 
ing, curing, tempering; ^nd coloring purposes. ^^M 

Consumer, — The ultimate user or buyer of a tire. S 

CuTing.~An expresHion Bubetituted for vulcanixing of rubber. 

Dealer.^A seller or mercbfuit of tires in small quantities, or 

Defective. — Imjierfprl niHtpri^ls or workmanship in tire caus- 

Distributor. — A -eller or merthant of tires in large quanti- 

Dry Cure.— The vulo.ini nation of rubber in a container in 
H-liich wi't sicitm does not touch the article. 
Factory Branch. — A tire manufacturer's distributing house in 

Fillers. — Accessories such as blow-out patches, reliners, etc. 

Firsts.— A gu a run teed tire. 

Friction. — Cotton fabric calendered with frictioning materiaL 
Vricticm pull <lcnotcs tension required to pull plies apart after 
vulciini/inj: in (lie tire. 

Guarantee. — The mileage batif assured by the manufacturer 
of a tire ilcnoting that mntcriaU and workmanship are such 
lis to \iFirr.uit tlie tire running fhia mileage, if not abused 



Imperfections. — Iiniiro])er material or workmanship in a tire. 
Inflation. — I'huing of air in tube and case to the proper 

Inspection — The examination of a tire for abuse, injury or 
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Injury. — Abuse of tire knowingly or unknowingly. Part to 
be repaired. 

Jobber. — Similar to distributor. A seller in large quantities. 

Junk. — Condition of tire when useless for furtlier service. 

Kind. — Relates to tires being fabric, cord fabric or cable 
cord. 

Laminated. — Curing of several plies of rubber together. 

Load. — The amount of weight a tire is recommended to carry 
at the proper inilation. 

Make. — Refers to the name of the manufacturer. 

Merchandising. — The business of selling tires. 

Merit. — Worthy of adjustment outside for policy reasons, 
defective. 

Mileage. — The distance a tire has run or is guaranteed to 
run without abuse. 

Mis-Used. — Improper care and treatment of tire while run- 
ning. 

Moulded. — A kind of tire vulcanized between two complete 
moulds which lock together, usually at top of tread. 

Oversize. — Enlargement of the capacity of a tire ^^ inch 
without increasing the diameter or circumference of the 
beads. 

Parent Stock. — Consisting of a reasonable number of all 
sizes at all times. 

Pigments. — Coloring compounds added to rubber. 

Pneumatic. — Relates to use of compressed air in a tire. 

Policy. — Method of making an adjustment when not entirely 
du«' to defect, or to way of conducting a business. 

Rejected. — Refusal to adjust for any reason. 

Reliner. — Filler used for reinforcing interior of tire to secure 
adilitional mileage. 

Repairable. — Tire in such condition as to warrant repairs at 
a cost in comparison to mileage to be received. 

Repairman.^hie who repairs or vulcanizes tires. 

Resilient.— Quick acting or full of life. 

Second. — A tire not carrying any guarantee. Any tire with- 
out serial number or name is a second. 

Serial Number. — Manufacturer's number branded on side of 
tire. 

Serviceable. — A tire still in condition for mileage, either 
with or without repairs. 



Solvent.— A li(|iiic1 used for cutting rubber for cement. 

Specific Gravity — Di' notes the amount of compound in rub- 
bvr. Tdi' liiijlitir the gravity thp more compound. therfJiy 
bi'inu' mnric lieuvier thnn water. The number 1 in lakpn s* 
waU'I. Any iTKTCHec over 1 will sink; less tlinn 1 w[1I flokt. 

Xensile.- R''liiiiri[: to the atrcngth of fabrics used in tirn. 
Tlic ;imiiiiTit of strniii nppeseary to bring fabric to n breafcini; 

Turnover.— The -(■lling or cleaning up of a stock of mer- 

Type.- KHatc-i to beaii construclion of tires as "Clincher," 
"S. S." or "(J. 11," 
Unguaranteed. — A tire c!irryin<r no ftiiarBntec of mileage. 
Vulcanizing.- Tlu' |iroccns of curing; or I'liiintring rubber by 



Applying, — Refers to pliieirp of valve pads, cold patches, and 

Backing.- .An n^xTation of putting! Hcmi-curcd gum through 
till' tiiili' III' liiiiM'v ami up against the repair from the inside. 

Beyond Repair.- Common expres^^ion denoting that a tube 
is ciiit r.r si'ivii'e; lieiii;; junk, ilue to nmninR flat, or with nait 
lioU'H in several places, mnkin;; repairs unprofitable. Extreme 

Bevaling.— To taper or tiini. t" feather tlic pdge» of injury. 
Buffing. The ili'aning or iniipliiiifr of all repairs or surface* 

lo«Iiiiliii'm.'nt istobeiipplied. 
Cementing.— .\p])l)-iiig l-quid piim for unitinfi of rubber (raw 

-r luicli. 

e pad in the middle of tho 
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Covering. — The application of holland cloth over raw gum of 
a repair before putting on the tube plate. This prevents stick* 
ing and also makes smooth work. 

Cracking. — Inside cracks or over-cured repairs. 

Cutting Out. — An operation used on every repair for the 
removal of torn or rough edges and to allow for insertion 
of backing to holes. Also for cutting out sections of the tube. 

Curing or Vulcanizing. — The application of the raw gum por- 
tion of the tube repair to the hot plate. 

Edges. — Referring to the sides of the repair when properly 
cut away. All gum must have contact at the edges when 
filled. 

Filling. — Placing of raw gum in strips in the hole or injury 
to till up to the thickness of the tube; usually made higher 
in the center. 

Folding. — Refers to turning the tube back over tube mandrel 
or to wrapping for delivery. 

Grinding. — This operation is used in many shops in place 
of butnng the edges of holes. To bevel ihe edge to a feather 
point, which decreases the breaking chances of the repair. 
Otheiwise the edge would act as a hinge. Spliced edges are 
also ground down. 

Inserting. — Putting backing through holes in a tube, or plac- 
ing of a valve in the tube or through the tube hole. Would 
also apply to placing the end of a splice inside the other end, 
and to putting in a valve core. 

Loosening. — Prying away or opening splices and old patches; 
also to starting a rusty valve nut frozen on. 

Patching. — A term used to denote application of cold patches^ 
or tementless patches, khaki-back, etc. Refers also to air 
dryin<r cement. 

Porous. — A slow leaking condition of a tube, due to too 
niuih compDund, deterioration, or abuse. 

Pressure. — Applies to force exerted against the repair, cither 
on the tube plate, in uniting gums with tools or by slightly 
inflating with air in the tubes. It is an absolute essential in 
eurinfj tubes to see that the pressure is set evenly and of 
proper tension. 

Pulling. — Refers to pulling the splice end over after fitting. 

Reaming — Valve repair by use of the valve tool on the 
threads in the valve. 
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Removing. — An opurHtion of taking out a valte ur a tub« 
Heplacing. — ['uttinf; back the valve or a pod iii the miiiiii> 

Setapping. — Refcra to UM of a valv« tool on the vaUe (or 

rpsellinH. smoothing, ete. 

Rolling. — iiptratioii i)f uaiting gums or rubbers, ubcU for 
rpTii<)viii(! air blisters and making a oumpact unit 

Rounding.'— Thin is done in all repairs to ^e^lo^e chMTiie* 
of fiirthiT brrakinu. It ia for thia reason Iliat the apht or 
end (if llip rcpiiir is nmnded alightly. 

Rubber Block. — Applied over the repair when on the plat« 
to pocket the gum at the edges, while at the same timt 
providini.' ii .vIeMiiifi: preaaure as the gum softens It U rt> 
infiiri-cd wilh ii thin nood block to give the final Hurface 

Sealing.— I.H<i of tliin raw guin over the pdecs of a repnii 
for liindinj: ]iur|M)aps. Adds strength mid makes u smooth 
repair. 

Shaping. — Adding air to tube for bodv «lien splicing Manip- 

Spl icing.— The TOnnocting or titling of tube ends 

Splitting. — Used in reference to cutting tbi \alve nnt iMth 
a cliiMid tthen frozen on. A lieteriorated tube whuh continues 
(o break fvnm inside cracks. 

Stitching. — This operation is perfornii d uith a wheel roller 
to nnile iir Mclii gums fo a Unit; also uied on fnbrict 

Testing.— The inllating of a tube with air and plueing under 
iViiler ill ii (;iiik to locate leaks. 

Tying.- A]iplicnt ion of two cords .irouud i folded tube to 
keep if <-oinpaet and orderly. 

TTniting. — Operation of a|)plying f!uni>* together and pressing 



i.Tnilrel, tbe spliee Is wrapped 
nssiire imfil the cement is dry. 



Bead Core.— One of the parts of lire (center of bead) towards 
Bead Cover. -An ini|iiirliiiit fabric term thai is cneoiintered 
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in almost every repair. A chafing strip which covers and pro- 
tects the beads. 

Beyond Repair. — This expression denotes that a tire is junk 
and should not be repaired. 

Blocking Out. — An operation of cutting out the ply to be 
removed on the top of the tire after the tread is laid back. 
Acts as a guide to the section. The steps in the repair are 
started in this manner. 

Breaker. — A ply of tire fabric encountered whenever the 
tread is cut or removed. 

Buffing. — An operation to remove dirt, old gums, etc. Used 
on every repair. 

Center. — Denotes the middle of the tire on tread. Never cut 
a ply in the center, as a sharp knife-like edge is started. 

Cleaning or Cleanliness. — By use of buffer or with scraper. 
The success of vulcanizing. 

Cushion. — Part of a tire. A gum encountered in making 
tread laybacks. 

Cutting. — Refers to all cutting of the tread or fabric in 
which any knife is used; in reality, splitting. 

Dampness. — A wet condition which must be eliminated before 
repairs are attempted as it means friction if allowed to remain. 

Deciding or Decision. — Arriving at a conclusion of what re- 
pair is required by a certain injury or for the condition found. 

Dipping. — Refers to dipping knives in water to allow easier 
cutting or skiving. 

Drying. — Placing of damp tires in warm places to eliminate 
all moisture. 

Eliminating. — Action of removing all friction or injury. 

Ending. — Refers to point at which a ply stops on or around 
the bead. 

Exceptions. — Different methods of construction in tires which 
deviate from the regular run of repair work. 

Fabric. — Encountered in all sectional repairs or inside work. 

False Beads. — A bead applied to straight side tires when 
used for quick detaojiable type. 

Feathering. — To taper fabric or gums on a slant to remove 
the hinge. 

Friction. — Any substance that will cause heat or a loosening 
of the ply, such as water, dirt, glass, nails, etc. 

Grinding. — Refers to the use of emery stone for removing 
or smoothing tread, or fo^ sharpening knives. 
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Gauging. — Thp nurking of a tire wbere thu tread tine ia Ut 

Heel of Bead. — A part of the bead farthest from the tUlM 

retprreil to in every soctional repair. 

High Point.— Tlie lii^'heat part of a non-tikid tire. Splii^ea 
uri.' (^vit here to allow for accurate pressure when ]i!aced in tb^ 
iiicnihi. 

Injury. — The nppnrent reuon wby a tire went out of aerviea 
mill miiilc the repiiiir ncceasarj. Must be entirely ellminfited 
111 [livi' siTvice tliat it lasting. Merely covering the injuiy 
witliiiiii ]ircper t.ti>ppiiig and rounding doea not remoTe Hit 

Inspectioc—KiifiTH to looking a tire over for injury or de- 
fi'i'i- tu ik'riik' »li''ilii?r repolrable, jirnk, or ftubject to ad^ 

Junk. — Tlii> coniJitinn of .1 tire not pom! for fiirtlipr service. 
Layback, Single or Double. — Laying the tread Iwiek to expose 

Locating Injury. — Usiiiilly the result of an inapection, defi- 
nitely ili'eiileil by probinp with ton},' probe for separated fabrio 
mid by pnshiitj^ a fine uwl through tlio tire to ehow where 
the break ends when placing a siction. A break is most 
ii1wiiy:< lonfrer on the inside of tlic tire tlinn on the outnide. 

Loosen. — The prying of the fabric at enils of cuts for easy 
removal, or prying ntnpleH in cable cord tirea. 

Marking.^Done on outside of tread with indelible pencil 
to show start and end of splice. Side walls are also marked. 

from injury to splice 

Mixing.— Hefcrs to slirrinp of cei 
Isiiallv done in the ciittinp-doHn r 
reyolarly to keep an even eon-isteney. 

Necessary Repairs.— Tlie work and kimls of operationa re- 
qiiiiod lc> jiiit a lire into eiDier first elass or temporary service. 

Neck of Bead. — A part of tlie tire that enters into every-day 
Hoik ivh^.Ti eiilfirtr <Ioivn above (be bead or where the side 
H„ll ,.nd-.. Sometimes ealled the clinnnel. 

Plariag.— Hefers (o laying the tire on the work bench or 
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Ply. — The fabric which composes the carcass of the tire in 
layers. 

Probing.—Inserting a long blade between the plies to locate 
loose fabric. 

Salvage. — To repair a badly worn or abused tire and put 
back into service. 

Rasping. — An operation of roughing or cleaning the tire or 
tread splices with a wood or rotary rasp. 

Roughing. — Effect of proper rasping which opens the grain 
of the rubber or the strands of fabric to allow infusion of 
cement so that it adheres or rivets to another surface of the 
same kind when cured. 

Rounding. — Refers to the cutting of a circular shape at the 
end of breaks. 

Scraping. — Refers to use of knife or scraper for removing 
soapstone, dirt, oil, etc., from places not reached by a buffer. 
Some shops scrape all repairs in place of buffing. This, how- 
ever, is tedious labor. 

Sharpening. — Grinding or sliding knives on sandstone or 
emery. 

Side Wall. — The side shell or carcass of the tire to which 
reference is made daily in cutting down. 

Splice. — The cut made in the tread, either for sectional 
layback or the edges of tread when tread patches are cut. 
Should be at angle of 45 degrees to give proper adhesion. 
If cut too long, it will feather and loosen up; if straight, would 
pull apart from the road strain. 

Spreading. — Forcing the tire apart at the beads and insert- 
ing a wood block so as to work inside. 

Skiving. — Trimming of fabric to feather edges to take out 
ridgos which would hinge and later start a break. 

Slitting. — Or the cutting of fabric with a fabric or notched 
knife. 

Stepping. — The cutting of fabric or plies in widths of scale 
moasurenients for removing in blocks. 

Stripping. — Refers to the tearing away of parts of a tire 
from the main carcass or body. 

Toe of Bead. — Part of tire nearest tube, referred to in all 
tiro repair work. 

Tread. — Outside cover of the tire, removed or laid back as 
the case may be. 
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^ 


Water.— Used for dipping knives to allow for the easy cut- 
tiiiH tif nibbi-r. 

Weak Fabric— A condition eausBd from inUrnal friotlon. 
wet. oily or dirty a pji ligation, or by moiature or oil absorbing 
into tiiu cnrtass of tlie tire through holpE. 






BIILDJZHJ IT TEBIIH 




Applying. 

rqmlr. aho 
a'hU- st1'i|i.i, 

Biaa.-Tl, 

fur tlio slru 

BllflterB,- 


— Hpferi to plaeing of ply of fabric on 

to plating of gnma and retread bands, : 


a tire or 
jide walls. 


^ 45 d.f. 
in on th. 
-Pocketi 
ihrio. M 


CL< nngle acroaa the fnbrie; bo cut to allow 

iig or (tppearance of air bubbles betneen 
ii»t be r.-moi'.'iJ in all ^-.i^^f,. 



Building.— Til.. m-I of .■.mstnutinj; n tire. Rpfera to replac- 
ing tlio niiitcriiila in a repair or Jip])lyinf; fabric to cori'. 

Butting. — Refers to jilneinj; biireliack llat willi end« againat 
pui-li otiier ami 8tri|i])iiip with cnnliiiin (■nin; also to fitting 
fiilirir ivbi'n poing ovpr the bead. 

Cleaning. — The proper wawliinf! of k"""*' •■'<'- 

Cutting. — Operation of ciittinK fiibrit^i iind guniH in various 

Exceptions. — licfcrring to tiren of difTerent conHtruction, 
Grinding. — Tliis opi-vation is doni- on the emcrj- to smooth 
tin; oiiliT surfare of surphiH num. II mlglit also refer to 

Gauging.— Till, mnrkins of side line* on llie carcass to tit the 

Gum Stripping. — To in-evt or apply n narrow strip of 

Inspecting, — Keferrin;: to eonililion of cement and kind of 

Inserting.— Ttefern to placing of reinforcement or reliner; 

Lapping. — .\pp!ii's In the ividtli by which fabric overlap 
when I'liniicelin].' -.ui'l also to the overlap of fabric and gums 
«lir'n apjiliei to the repair, placint' Hcross or over points. 

Loosening. — I'siially refers to forcing back the surplus gum 
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when trimming. Applied to pulling plies apart. After once 
being stitched, plies should be recemented. 

Measuring. — The marking of fabrics and gums to be cut or 
as required for use on a repair. 

Non-Skid. — The raised or vacuum obstructions or inden- 
tures already on th^ tire tread, or to be made. 

Perforating. — The punching of gums, or an entire repair, to 
remove air blisters or provide air vents while curing. 

Prodding. — Forcing of gum into one place with small screw 
driver, either to fill up or to be trimmed. 

Reinforcing. — To cover or build over or under a weak place. 

Replacing. — Applies mostly to resetting cable cord staples. 

Rolling. — Act of uniting gums or fabric under pressure with 
a roller. 

Selvage. — The woven edges of fabrics which should always 
be cut off. 

Shaping. — Forming of gums of a repair to a neat shape for 
curing and for appearance. 

Smoothing. — The buffing or rasping of a repair to remove 
surplus materials. 

Scrap. — The gum trimmings and fabric to be saved. 

Spreading. — The insertion of blocks to keep tire open for 
inside work. 

Stitching. — Operation of uniting fabrics and gums, especially 
in places where the roller will not touch. 

Strapping. — The shaping of a tire to the mandrel by using 
scrap fabric so to hold section in place. Usually placed at 
tlu' ends of the repair just outside the side wall cut and 
where eeniented, in order to hold, yet not interfere with 
application of gums of fabrics. 

Stretching. — Pulling of fabrics as they are being applied 
and stitched in order to take out slack. 

Surplus. — Any gums that require trimming. 

Trimming. — Operation of cutting away all surplus material; 
mav be termed "smoothinj?." 

Uniting. — Placing of raw and adhesive gums together by 
stitching or rolling. 

Washing. — Use of gasoline and cloth to remove dirt, grease, 
bloom, etc., from gum and fabrics. 
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CLBISO AHD STEAM TSttMS 

Applying. — Rcfori^ to placing pads, face olotha, or aokpAtOiw 

Blisters. — A pornua eondition of rubber ofter curing, due to 
insiiffii'ipiit preHBure. 

Blowing. — The expansion of s repair after eure, caused from 
mni^diie. 

Blowing Off.— Rpfi-rB to th* opening of pet-cocka or drnint 

Bringing-Up.— InrriMse atettin slowly until a pertain temper- 
Buckling.— Tiie foiiiiiiiy; of a ridge or buckle inside the tire 
nr akin;; tlif '^iilr \\A\. Caused hj ton great a clamp preaanra 
forciiip t)in ivnIK down to a ridge or buckles. Improper pad- 
ilioL' Hill iilsii ciuiBp liiis condition. 
Cementing.— I'nu nil V applies to applring pntohing cement 

vlirn pliiiirf .in impression pud. l';.t.liintr .■.tiiPiit loosens 
up ivilli lifal iiiul can Im> taken t.ll. 

Circulation. — The free passina of hot ^tf-!iiii through the 
moulils (ij fzivr proper lipiit. 

Clamping. -I'sina of elamp tr> hold IipjuI mnuhls to tire, 



Cleaning,- Kef (TH 


to s,.nd-pi.p<-riM 


^- moul 


■U. r;eiierally done 


Containers,— .Any 


receptacle for 1 


lH.Min<; 


pnm« to a certain 


Covering.— Phiiiii:; 
iilli'il ''hi'iit rioth '' 


of cloth over 


a repa 


ir to Hfop burning. 


Curing.— The vulc 
Grinding.- lloi.c. <> 


anization of ra 
11 the emery ^ 


W gUIlli 

^tnno t. 


i In tire repairs, 
r. uko off high or 



Dusting.- The slinking of snapslonc or tnici on repairs and 
moMl.i- t-> iirevent sticking. 

Inserting, -Tlie placing of n hag in tire. 

Leaking.— ICseape of air from hags or bad steam connectiope. 

Measuring. —Taking tlie length or si/e i.f a repair. 

Overcure. — Vulcan i King fur (oo lonjr a period or at too bigh 
n (eniperatnre, eiiiiMitig a hard or brittle condition of the gum 

Padding. — The placing of plipH of fabric from old tires or, 
in i^iinie ca.ses. using lla]>s at the bciid to take up the apace 
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Pet-Cocks. — A small valve used for allowing the escape 
of steam and water. 

Pocketing. — The trapping of water or air in pipes or moulds, 
stopping circulation and heat. 

Porous. — A soft or blistered condition of rubber, mostly 
due to improper pressure. 

Pressure. — The application of force against the surfaces of 
a repair. It forms the materials to a solid unit. Must be 
exact in all rubber work. 

Reducing. — Refers to pressure regulating valves, or time 
of cure. 

Replace. — Applied mostly to putting tires back in mould 
when undereured or buckled. 

Removing. — Covers the taking of tires from mould, or the 
coil from retreads. 

Ridging. — Similar to buckling when the clamp is too tight. 
Also due to using too long an air bag which forces tires into 
the ends of moulds. 

Set-Up. — The operation of making a tire ready to go into 
the mould or kettle by using bag, pad, bead moulds, impression 
j)ad, etc. 

Smoothing. — The finishing of a repair by grinding or rasping 
to remove high spots and surplus rubber. 

Surplus. — Appearance of gum over-flow on a repair. 

Tapping. — Refers to lightly hitting a sticking bead mould 
with a rubber mallet. 

Temperature. — The degree of heat in steam required for cur- 
ing. 

Test. — Forcing a sharp object into the tire to learn of an 
under- or over-cure of the gum. 

Time. — The length of a cure required for vulcanization of 
material in a repair. 

Trapping. — Refers to water which is clogging and stopping 
the circulation of steam. 

Trimming. — Removing all surplus rubber from a repair. 

Under-Cure. — Due to insuflicient vulcanization causing a 
soft condition of the gum. 

Vacuum. — A condition caused by steam equalizing and stop- 
piiij^: complete circulation. Open pet-cocks to remedy. 

Wrapping. — The winding of strips of cloth about a retread 
for j)ressure. 
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CHA> 


UlSa AND 8KBVICE TEQUS 


Applyil)g.-Rpfera ) 


.0 placing case on riin, also to putting 


Centering.— Till' pl.\ 

set in iiriiier tlie beads 

Changing.— Term ii 


ling of n tube in ease with Hap properly 
-■(ed In replacing or re-Brrnnginu tire*. 


Emergency.— In leii 

cane ivitli blowout jia 

Inserting.— PUicing 


iporBry Bt-rvirp, the arttiug up at nn old 

t(^h, Ittco-on bnot or otherwise, 

of tube in CBSe or putting in new raire 


Forcing.— Till' prc'S.- 

ii »}ivrl nlieii tjplit. 

Inflating.— Putt inp 

Loosening.— Rt'li'is 

C.I l.i.'k vilLL-. -.xi^O to 


iiig of a tirp onto the rim or the rim onto 

iiir in tires to proper pressure, 

to removing rim pkte, locking devima 

ItippinR rim from wheel when stuck. 



Nr\,., II,,. t.,., imich. 

Pinching.— T lie sipieeKing of the tube np:ninst thp rim or 
biMd iif lasi' when applyiii'; !i cliiieber. Cases of improper 
insi'vtioii in ease on other tires. The llnp poorly inserted will 
[-aiisi! the Mime trouble. 

Pressure.— 'r ho uiiuiber of jioiinds of air carried by a tire. 

Protect- Ki'fiTring to improper iipplvinp of tubes without 
IIm|.s ..!■ In Msiiip linls with boles fmm'lost lugs whid. allow 
hl"«ii]L' oiil the tiilM>. Also to ooveriiiE; brp«k», etc. 

Raising. — Applri'ation of ;i jai'k nndiT the axle or spindle 
In r'lc'Viili' till' who..] from ground. 

Removing.— Til king ii rim from the wlii'cl, a en^e from the 
rini or u liilip from the case; also to taking e.\tra from tire 

Soap-Stoning. — Siime as lubricating. 

Tapping.- -Or hammering the rim to remrve when stuck, 

Testing.— The gauging of tire inllation to the proper num- 
Set-lFp.— The complete assembly of a tire unit ready for usb 



CHAPTER XV 
TRADE DIRECTORY 

TIRE COMPANIES 

Showing commodities handled or manufj 
Refer to numbers opposite to show followir 
handled or class of business. 

1. Factory branches in large eities in 
states. 

2. Dealers, distributors or dealers in larg 
in various states. 

a. Manufacturers of solid lires. 

4, Repair materials. 

5. Tire aecessories. 

6. Repair tools. 

7, Equipment. 

8. Boots or raincoats. 

9, Mechanical mould goods. 

Cord 

Fab- Cable 
Fabric ric Cord 
Tires Tires Tires Tubes Cora 
Acme Rubber Co.. Tren- 
ton. N. J . . • . 

Ajax Rubber Co.. Inc., 

Trenton. N. J • • • • 

Airiazon Rubber Co.. Ak- 
ron, Ohio • • • 

American Rubber & Tire 

Co., Akron. Ohio ' • • 
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Cord 

Fab- Cable 
Fabric ric Cord 
Tina. Tires Tlrea Tubes C 
Araher Cord Tire Co., 

Mtniieatiulis, Minn . . * 
Arniatronfi Rubber Co., 

Garlield, N. J • • 

Batavia Rubber Co.. Bn- 

tavla. N. Y • 

Beacon Tire Co., Bea- 
con. N, J • 

Bergoiignan Tire Co., 

New York City • 

Boone Tire & Robber 

Braender Rubber Tire 
Co., Riitberford. N. J. • '' 

Brunswick Baike Col- 
lender Co., Chicago. 



I 



Rubber 
s. 0. 



Co., 



Biic.vi 

Carlisle Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Carlisle. Penn.. . 

Centurv Plainfield Tire 
Co.. Plainfield, N. J.. 

Cohiiuhia Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Columbia, 0.. 

Continental Rubber 
Works, Erie Pa 

Converse Rubber Shoe 
Co., Maiden, Mass. . . . 

Curtis Tire & Rubber 
Co., Muskecon. Mich. 

Dcllon Tiro *i llnbber 
Co.. Trenton. N. J 

Dianinnri Rubher Co., 



Akrt 



, Olil< 
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Cord 

Fab- Cable 
Fabric ric Cord Other 

Tires Tires Tires Tubes Commodities 

Dreadnaught Tire & 
Rubber Co., Balti- 
more, Md ♦ • 

Dry Climate Tire Mfg. 
Co., Awada, Cal ♦ ♦ 2 

Dural Rubber Corp., 
Flemington, N. J • 1-9 

East Palestine Rubber 

Co., East Palestine, O. ♦ • 2 

Empire Rubber & Tire 

Co., Trenton, N. J. . . ♦ • 9 

Falls Rubber Co., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio ♦ ♦ • 2 

Federal Rubber Co. of 

111., Cudahy, Wis.... ♦ ♦ ♦ 1-2-4-5-9 

Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. ♦ ♦ ♦ 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-9 

Fisk Rubber Co. of N. 

Y., Chicopee Falls... • • ♦ 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 

G. & J. Tire Co., New 
York City • ♦ ♦ 

General Tire & Rubber 

Co., Akron, Ohio.... ♦ ♦ • 2-3-4-5-6-7 

Gillette Rubber Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis ♦ ♦ • 1-3-8 

Globe Rubber Mfg. Co., 

Trenton. N. J ♦ ♦ 

Goodrich Rubber Co., B. 

F., Akron, Ohio ♦ • • ♦ 1-3-4-5-6-7-8- 

boots-9 

Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. ♦. • • 1-2-3-4-5-8 

boots-9 

Gordon Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Canton, Ohio • • • 2 

Hamilton Rubber Mfg. 

Co., Trenton, N. J... • 9 
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Cord 

Fab- Cable 
Fabric Tlr. Cord 
Tirea Tires Tires Tubes C 

Haynes Rubber Co., 
Winston & SaliTii, 
N. C • 

Hardtiian Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., New Bruns- 
wick. N. J ■ 

Harlforri Rubber Works 
Co.. Hartford, Conn.. 

Hankeje Rubber Co,, 
Des Moines, Iowa, , . . 

Hoiidrle Rubber Co., 
Torrance. Cal 

Hooii Tire Co., Corp., 
Wiitortown, Mass. .. 

Howe Rubber Co.. Inc.. 
New Brunswick. N. Y, 

India Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. Ohio 

Internatlonai India 
Rubber Corp., Soutb 
Bend. Ind. 



y-Sprlngfleld Tire 
Co.. Cleveland, Ohio.. 

Knifhl Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Canton, Ohio 

Kokouio Rubber Co., 
Kohoiuo, Ind 

Ijinraster Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Columbus. O. 

l,ee Tire & Rubber Co. 
of N, Y., Inc., Consho- 



, Pa. 



l.ibertv Tire & Rubber 
Co., Green Bay. Wis. . 

McCrear.v Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.. Indiana. Pa.. 

SIcGraw Tire & Rubber 
Co., East Palestine, O. 



1 

lltles 

f 



2-3-4-7-boota 
1-4-5 



Mansfleld Tfre & Rub- 
ber Co., Manadeld, O. 

Marathon Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Cuyugha, O. . 

Mason Tire & Rubber 
Co., Kent, Ohio 

Mlchelln Tire Co.. Mlll- 
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Cord 

Fab- Cable 

rlc Cord Otber 

Tires Tlrea Tires Tubes Com modi ties 



tow 



, N. J.. 



Miller Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron. Ohio 

Mohawk Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio 

National Rubber Co., E. 
Palestine. Ohio 

Nebraska Tire & Rubber 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 



edha 



Tlr« 



Co., 



Charles River. Mass. 
New Castle Tire Co,, 

MaklUBtown, Pa. 

Nonvalk Tire & Rubber 

Co., Norwaik, Coan. . . 
Ohio Tire & Rubber Co., 

Mansfield, Ohio 

Peerless Tire & Rubber 

Co.. Green Bay, Wis.. 
Pennsylvania Rubber 

Co., Jeanette, Pa 

Pharfs Tire & Rubber 

Co., Newark, Ohio... 
Polack Tire & Rubber 

Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Portage Rubber Co., 

Barberton, Ohio 

Quaker City Rubber Co., 

Wissinomlng, Pa. . . . 
Racine Auto Tire Co., 
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Cord 






Fab- Cable 


Fabric 


ric Cord Other 


Tires Tires Tires Tubes Compjoditle* 


Racine, Wis 




2-M 


Raeine Rribber Co., Ra- 










• • 2-1-S-8-9 


Republlc Rubber Co.. 




Voiineafown, Ohio .. 




• • 1.3-8-0 


Revere Rubber Co., New 






York City 






Samson Rubber Corp., 




Coiiipton. Cal 




• * 


Siiiilh Tire Co,, Utica, 






N. Y 




• t 


Standard Four Tire Co., 






Keol(iil(. Iowa 




2 


Slar Rubber Co., Akron, 






Ohio 




• 2 


Sterlinc Tire Corp., 






Kulhetford. N. J.... 




• • 1-3 


.Swiiiehart Tire & Rub- 






ber Co., Akron. Ohio. 




* • 2-3 


Ten Uroeck Tire Co. 






Louisville. Ky 




• • 2-3 


United States Tire Co., 






New Yorh City 




• • 1-2-3-4-5-7-8-6 


Victor Rubber Co., 






Springfield, Ohio 




• 1-3 


Vulcan Rubber Co., 






Orll Pa 




• 2-3 


Woodward Mfg, Corps., 






Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 







VULCANIZING EQUIPMENT COMPANIES, 

on Rubber Monlds. en bloc and sinEle, for ga« 
lid & Mach. boilers, oil burners, large boilers, bead 
Akron, Ohio, moulds, reducing sheila, force feed 
s.vsteni, tnbe plates. Inside arms, re- 
tread moulds, en bloc, patch vulconlE- 
ers, retread kettle, coll boiler, saa 
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boiler, gasoline burners, pressure 
latlng valves, retread coils, tire r 
mandrels, buffers, compressors 
tanks, rotary rasps, splicing mai 
gas controller, tube detlater, 
tools, bicycle tire vulcanizer, inc 
up. (Mould capacity all measu: 
inch ending, taking the one-hal 
next full size, mould sizes range 
2^2 to 10 inches.) Air bag syst 
sectional vulcanizers. 
AndersoA Steam Two cavity portable outfit, ga 
Vulcan. Co., In- burner, two place attached sizes 
dianapolis, Ind.. from 3 inches to SMs inches. 

system. 
Arthur Vulcanizing Boot vulcanizer to which n 
Mach. Co., War- from 3 inches to 5 inches can be j 

ren, Ohio combination plant, tools, etc. A 

system. 
Auto Tire and Vul- Moulds en bloc and single, for 
c a n i z i n g Co., able coil boilers, gas burners and 
Lowell, Mass.... boilers, bead moulds, bead space 

ducing shell, tube plates, r< 
moulds (single), patch vulcai 
kettles (three sizes), gasoline bu 
pressure regulating valves, n 
coils, tire roller, building mar 
blocks and cores, buffers, gri 
compressors, air tank, rotary 
splicing mandrels, gas controlle 
pair tools. (Moulds measure J 
inch sizes, taking next even hal 
tire to 8 inches.) Air bag systei 
Craft Vulcanizing Five mould en bloc system, 
Co., St. Paul, mould, "C" clamp, takes each siz 

Minn. singly from three to five inches 

plate, building mandrels, and 
Air bag system. 
Miller, Chas. E. Moulds, en bloc and single, po 
(Anderson Rub- to use with either gas bume 
ber Works), An- burner or large boiler, bead r 
derson, Ind force bead system, tube plate, 



3US TUU-:s AND VVLCANIZINC! ^^M 

arms, retread moiildB en bloc and sln- 
ele, iMtcb viilcanlzers, side wnll vul- 
canizers, retread kettle (ihree sizes), 
coit boiler, gas burner, gaaoline burner, 
large boilers, pressure regulating 
v.itves, force feed pump, retread eolla, 
tire rollers, building ni&ndrels. blocks 
and cores. biiBer, grinder, compressors, 
rotary raspa, splicing mandrels, gaa 
controller, tube detlnlor, boot vulcan- 
mer. repair tools and bicycle lire v\i\- 
canlzers. inch and up. (Moulds range 
from 3 to 7 inch tires. The cross meas- 
iiretuent of moulds found In %. % &nd 
",', inch sizes,) Air bag Bj-stem, 
Slmler Co., C, A,. Inside anus, pntrh vnlciuiizer, biilld- 
Waupon, Wis,... inK mandrels, repair tools for use on 
wrapped s.vste^ii, 
Superior Vnlcanii!- SiUKle moulds for eas burner, tube 
Ing Co., Roches- plate, Kas or gasoline burner. (Sizes 

ter, N. Y in three moulds for 3 incii. 3',^ and 4. 

and iV- and 5). Block s.vstem. 
Tirp Repair Equip- Single [uoulds for pas burner and 
iiient Co.. Apple- large boiler bead moulds, tube plates, 

ton, Wis single retread moulds, patch and side 

wall vulcanlzers, gas burners, Kasollne 
burners, tire rollers, butters, grinders, 
rotar.v rasps and repair tools. Moulds 
cure from I'/j to 6 inches. Solid pad 

VanderpoU Com- Portable moulds on frame, bead 
pany, Springlield. moulds, gas or gasoline burners, tube 
Ohio plates, single retread moulds, inside 
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rasps, building t 
(Moulds measure 
ing half and next 
2% to 5-inch tire 
1 One- third clrcli 



compressors, rotary 
iinndrels. and toots, 
■'i-lnch ending, tak- 
even size, range from 
s.) Air bag system. 
reading mould 



ise on oil burner, gas burner, 

sand bag method and special 
linuni mutrii: for non-skid designs. 



TRADE DIRECTORY 3^ 

Two sizes, made to take tires from 3- 

to 5 inches. Moulds, boilers, tools, etc. 

llliams Foundry Cavities, single and en bloc for oil 

& Machine Co., and gas burners or large boiler use^ 

Akron, Ohio bead moulds, spacers, reducing shells,. 

force feed system, tube plates. Inside 
arms, retread moulds, patch vulcan- 
izers, retread kettles in three sizes, oil 
burners, gas burners, large boilers for 
coal or gas, steam traps, pressure regu- 
lating valves, retread rims, rings and 
coils, force-feed pump, tire rollers,, 
building mandrels, blocks and cores, 
buffers, grinders, compressors, air 
tanks, rotary rasps, splicing mandrels, 
gas controllers, tube deflaters, repair 
tools and miscellaneous equipments. 
(Mould capacities all measure %-inch 
ending, taking V2 and M inch size; 
mould sizes range from bicycle tires to- 
10-inch heavy duty. Air bag system oa 
sectional cavities. Sand bag, dry cure 
system on retread er.) 
'eebell Retread- One-third circle retreading moulds 
Ing Co., Milwau- en bloc or single from 2^2 to 5 inch 

kee, Wis tires, gasoline burner^ dry cure sand 

bag method. 
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A 

Abuses 47 

Abuses, results and repairs required 51, 56 

Abuses, tube 325 

Assessories, repair €8 

Adjustments \ 47, 61 

Adjustments, defects responsible for 64 

Adjustment, tube defects 325 

Air bag ., 206 

Air bag, endless 276 

Airplane tire, cost table for 362 

Arm, inside 263 

Arm, set up on 234 

B 

Bags, air 206 

Bag, air, endless 276 

Bags, nu-rebuilding 226 

Bags, sand 234 

Bag, steam 277 

Bead, construction of 105, 165 

Bead moulds 261 

Bead, recovered, cable cord tire 196 

Bead, recovered, cord fabric tire 179 

Bead, recovered, fabric tire 143 

Bead section, cable cord tire 196 

Bead section, cord fabric tire 179 

Bead section, curing of 220 

Bead section, fabric tire 144 

Bead spacers 262 

Benches, shop 295 

Bicycle tires, single tube 341 

Blocks 234, 280 

Blow-out patches, inserting 153 

Blow-out patches, making 153 

Blow-out patch, table of sizes 366 

401 



ADZ 



INDEX 



Boilers, shop i 20*. SSI 

Breaker, delinltion 36 

Breaking of crude rubber 33 

Brusher 277 

Buffer 277 

Biifflne eft 

Building up, cord fabric ttre 166 

Building up, fabric tlrea 109 

Building up, terms used in S86 

Building up, tools for SB 

Burners 2GS 

Burner, gas and gasolina 203 

Business nielbods SSS 

C 

Cilble cord repairs IB 

Cable cord repairs, cost table for S62 

Cable cord tire, bead section 106 

Cable cord tire, cord separation 195 

Cable cord tire, inner cord section 186 

Cable cord tire, lining patch 198 

Cable cord lire, outer cord section 188, 180, 101, 192 

Cable cord lire, puncture patch 190 

Cable cord tire, rebuilding 185 

Cable cord tire, recovered bead 196 

Cable cord tire, recovering 186 

Cable cord lire, replacing staples 199 

Cable cord tire, rerun side wall 106 

Cable cord tire, retread 186 

Cable cord tire, side wall patch 108 

Cable cord lire, tread patch 108 

Cable cord tire, tread section 198 

Calendering r\ibber 16 

Capacities, mould 220 

Capacities, tire , 42 

Carcafis, definition 35 

Cavities 258 

Cement, repair 76 

Ceiuenting. fabric tires 101 

Clolbs. face 209 

Coils, retread 276 

ComiKJunds 17 

Compressor 278 

Cord fabric repairs 162 

Cord fabric tire, bead section 179 



INDEX 40> 

Cord fabric tire, building up 166 

Cord fabric tire, complete section 170 

Cord fabric tire, compile aeection, coat table 361 

Cord fabric tire, complete section, heavy duty type... 173 

Cord fabric tire, cutting down 163 

Cord fabric tire, Inside section 178 

Cord fabric tire, rebuild 167. 

Cord fabric tire, rebuilt side 179 

Cord fabric tire, recapping 169 

Cord fabric tire, recovered l)ead 179 

Cord fabric tire, recovering 169 

Cord fabric tire, reinforcement SSI 

Cord fabric tire, rellner 181 

Cord fabric tire, rerun sidewall 179 

Cord fabric tire, retread 169 

Cord fabric tire, retread, cost table 353 

Cord fabric tire, side section in 178 

Cord fabric tire, aide wali patch 181 

Cord fabric tire, three-quarter section 177 

Cord fabric tire, tread patch 181 

Cord fabric tire, tread patch and boot reinforcement.. 180 

Cord fabric tire, tread section 179 

Cord separation, cable cord tire 195 

Cord tire (Hee Cord fabric or Cable cord). 

Cords, repairs to individual 183 

Cores 280 

Cores, set up of 234 

Cotton 23 

Curing 200 

Curing, heat and steaui pressure 216 

Curing, Infoniiation for 214 

Curing, repairs i, 219 

Curing, retread 218 

Curing, retread, set up for 236 

Curing, setting up for 221 

Curing, terms used in 388 

Curing time, table for 217 

Curing tires in manufacture 32 

Curing tools 90 

Cushion, definition 35 

Cutting down, cord fabric tire 163 

Cutdng down fabric tires 86 

Cutting down, terms used in 382 

Cutting down, tools for 85 

Cutting materials, scale for 114 
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Defects, adjust riienl for 


4 

64 
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FaGrie tiro, bead section 

FEliric tire, boot relnforcflmeat, bias cut 

Fabilc tires. biiildinK up.. 

Fabric tire, coiiuiiete section, cost table 


144 

I6T 

im 

3G4 



Fabric tires, cutting down fl6 

Fabric tires, inside section 138 

Fabric tire, inside section, cost table 367 

Fabric tires, rebuilding 115 

Fabric tires, rebuilt side 142 

Fabric tires, recaping 126 

Fabric tires, recovering bead 143 

Fabric tires, recovering 118 

Fabric tire, reinforcerient 148 

Fabric tire, reinfor(_Miient, ply oft with boot 154 

Fabric tire, rervin side wall 143 

Fabric tires, retread 120 

Fabric tire, retread, cost table for 362 

Fabric tires, section 128 

Fabric tire, section, outer fabric iaybaclt 155 

Fabric tire, side wall patch 147 

Fabric tires, side section 137 

Fabric lire, side section, cost table 356 

Fabric tires, three-quarter section 135 

Fabric tire, three-quarter section cost table 355 

Fabric tire, tread patch in 146 

Fai>ric lire, tread patch with boot reinforcement 157 

Fabric tire, tread section 145 

Face cloths 209 



Gas or pa.soline burner 

Governiuent specifications 

Guarantee, standard form oC. 
Guius. repair 
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H 

Heat, relation to pressure 21$^ 

Holes, tube repair 331 

I 

Inflation 302; 

Inflation, heavy duty sizes 43 

Injuries 47" 

Injuries, results and repairs required 51, 5S 

Injuries, tube 325^ 

Inner cord section, cable cord tire 186^ 

Inside arm 263^ 

Inside section, cord fabric tire 178 

Inside section, curing of 220- 

Inside section, fabric tire 138- 

K 

Kettles, retread 268: 

L 

Lining patch, cable cord tire 19^ 

M 

Mandrels, building and splicing 285- 

Manufacturers, directory of 391 

Mastication of rubber 15- 

Materials, cuttihg, scale for 114 

Materials, repair 68 

Materials, repair, care of 72 

Materials, repair, cutting of 73 

Materials, repair, list of 78. 

Materials, shop 294 

Materials, tube repair 327 

Material, weights of in repairs 349* 

Material, weight tables for 364 

Metric sizes compared with American 46 

Mixing mills for rubber 16 

Motorcycle tires 160 

Moulds 258 

Moulds, bead 261 

Mould, capacities of 220^ 

N 

Non-skid, retreading of 24S 

Ku-rebuilding steam bags 22^ 
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Outer cord section. 
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rable cord tire 
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Patch, hlow-OHt, in 
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Patch, piinctiire. cahle cord tire 


199 



Patch, Fide wall, ciihle cord t 

Patch, side wall, cord fabric tire Igl 

Patch, side nail, fabric tire 147 

Patch, tread, cable cord tire 198 

Patcli. tread, cord fabric tire 181 

Patch, tread, cosl (able 359 

Patch, tread, fabric tire 14S 

Paleh. tread or side, cin'iiig of 220 

Putcli viilcanizers 2S7 

Plates, ttibe 265 

Piles of fabric 36, 103 

Plieii, endinfi at bead, cord tire 165 

Plies, ending at bead, fabric tire 105 

Pneumatic tires 27 

Pressure, relation to heat 216 

Pump, air 278 

Puncture patch, cable cord tire 199 



Kasp, rotarv 281) 

Rebuild, cahle cord tire 185 

Rebuild, cord fabric tire 167 

Hebuild. cost table for 363 

Rebuild, cviring of 219 

Rebuild, fabric tires 115 

Rebuilt side, cord fabric tire 179 

Rebuild side, fabric tire 143 

RecapplnR, fabric tires 126 

Recapping, cord fabric tire 169 

Records, accoimtinj 343 

Recovered bead, cahle cord tire 196 
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Recovered bead, cord fabric tire 179 

Recovered bead, fabric tire U3 

Recovering, cable cord tire 1S6 

Recovering, cord fabric tire 169 

Recovering, fabric tires 118 

Reducing shell 262 

Reinforcement, cord fabric tire 180, 181 

Reinforcement, cost table 360 

Reinforcement, curing of 220 

Reinforcement, fabric tire 148, 164 

Reliner, cord fabric tire 181 

Reliner, cost table for 363 

Reliner. curing of 219 

Reliner, cutting and littlng scale 367 

Reliner, inserting 153 

Reliner, malting 160 

Repair, cable cord tire 183 

Repair, cement for 76 

Repair, cord fabric tire 162 

Repair, cord tire 162 

Repair, cost for 349 

Repair, data on 343 

Repair, fabrics for 70 

Repair, fabric tire 96 

Repair, giims for , 68 

Repair, materials for 68 

Repair, materials, list of 78 

Repair, pneumatic, Itinds of 57 

Repair, pneumatic, list of . .,. $0 

Repair, required for injuriea and abuses 51, 66 

Repair, required by tulw Injury 326 

Repair, tools for 82 

Repair, tube 327 

Rerttn side wall, cable cord tire 106 

Renin side wall, cord fabric tire 179 

Rerun aide ivall. curing of 220 

Renin side wall, fabric tire 143 

Retread, cable cord lire 186 

Retreads, coils for 276 

Reiread, cord fabric tire 169 

Retread, cord tire, cost table 363 

Retread, curing of 218 

Retread, curing set up 236 

Reiread, dry cure method 239 

Retread, electrical equipment for 276 

Retread, fabric tlrea 120 
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Hetread, non-skid work In 


246 










Rliii measurements, table of 


3()7 














BubOer, production of 

S 









Section, bead, cable cord tire 


198 



Seclion, bead, curlne of.. 

Section, complete, cord fabric tire 170 

Section complete, cord fabric tire, heavy duty 173 

Seclion, complete, cold fabric tire, cost table 361 

Secliun, complete, curing of 220 

Section, complete, fabric tire 128 

Section, complete, fabric tire, cost table 354 

Seclion, inner cord, cable cord tire 18S 

Section, inside, cord fabric tire 178 

Section, inside, curing of 220 

Section, inside, fabric tire 138 

Section, Inside, fabric tire, cost table 357 

Section, outer cord, cable cord tire 188. 189, 191. 192 

Seclion, outer fabric lajback, fabric tire 155 

Seclion. reinforcing in fabric tires 133 

Section, side, cord fabric tire 178 

Section, side, fabric tire 137 

Section, side, fabric tire, eoBt table 356 

Section, three-quarter, cord fabric tire 177 

Section, three-quarter, fabric tire 13B 

Section, three-qnarter, fabric tire, cost table 356 

Section, tread, cable cord tire 198 

Section, tread, cost table 358 

Section, tread, curing of 220 

Separation, cord, cubic cord tire 195 

Service 299. 369 

Service, road 31S 

Service, lerms used lu 390 

Service, loola for 82 
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Setting up tor cure 221 

Shell, reducing 262 

Shop equipment 247 

Shop nialerialB 294 

Shop requirenienta 288 

Side Bectlon, cord fabric tire 178 

Side section, fabric tire 137 

Side wall patch, cable cord tire IBS 

Side wall patch, fahrlc tire 147 

Side wall patch, curing of 2Z» 

Side wall, rerun, cable cord tire 196 

Side wall, rerun, cord fabric tire 170 

Side wall, rerun, fabric tire 143 

Side wall vulcanlzers 264 

Size of tires 39 

Size, metric and American 46 

Soapstone. uses in vulcanizing 211 

Spacers, bead 262 

Specifications, government 33 

Splicing tubes 338 

Staples, replacing in cable cord tire 199 

Steam bafi 277 

Steam tools 80 

Steaui vulcanizing 200 

Sulphur, as compound IB 



Tag, repair, form for 344 

Testing tank 278 

Time, curing, table for 217 

Tires, curing In manufacture 32 

Tires, fabric (see Fabric tires). 

Tires, making 27 

Tire, motorcycle 160 

Tires, pnfumatic 27 

Tire, parts defined 34 

Tires, sizes of 3B 

Tires, tvpes of. 38 

Tires, wetghts of 3S6 

Tools, repair 82 

Tread patch, boot reinforcement with, fabric tire 157 

Tread patch, boot reinforcement, bias cut, fabric tire.. 157 

Tread patch, cable cord tire IflS 

Tread patch, coat table 350 

Tread patch, curing of 220 

Ticad patch, fabric tire 148 
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Tube, adjuatiiients for def«ctB 


32S 










Tube plates 


J65 


Tube reiialr, coal table 


368 


Tube repair. Bpllcins 

Tube repair, terms used In 


3S» 

380 











Tiilie viilcauizers . 
Types oC tirea 



Valve pa<i. applying 

Valve, reiMiir of 

Vulcaiilzallon. kinds of 

Viilcaiifzers. pntch 

Viilcanlzera, side wall 

Vulcanizers, tube 

Viilranlzing (aee Curing and I 
Vulcanlzine cement 



Washing of crude rubber, . , 
Weigbl, uiaterlals. table of. , 

WeichI, repair material 

WelEhl. (ires 

Wrapping luacbine 
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